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“States uses the products of scorés of 
other industries and gives:employment, 
directly and indirectly, to millions of men. Its 
operations are so closely related to the day-by- 
day activities of this country’s industrial ma- 
chine that President Hoover; when he was 
Secretary of Commerce, declared construction 
to be “the balance wheel of the Nation.” 


Inspired by the knowledge of these facts, the 
Federal Government is now entering into a 
close study of the construction industry. This 
study is being undertaken as a part of the 
census of distribution which the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, is under-_ 
taking as part of the fifteenth decennial census. 

This is the first time the Federal Government © 
has undertaken such a ‘survey of the construc- 
tion industry. The work involved is of immense 
proportions, involving the handling of approxi- 
fMmately 150,000 individual requests for infor- 
mation and the tabulation of this mass of 
information when it has been received at 
Washington. : 

Because the influence of construction opera- 
tions so thoroughly permeates the industrial, 
financial and even the social realms, it is vir- 
tually impossible to estimate the degree of aid 
and guidance which will be. furnished by this 
census of construction. 

It is possible, however, to indicate some of 
the most obvious benefits which it is expected 
will be obtained. Among these are the fol- 
Jowing: ; 

1. Development of definite information con- 
terning seasonal employment. : 

2. Provision for market information for the 
Beores of industries engaged in manufacturing” 
materials and equipment used in construction. 

8. Possibility of increasing efficiency and 
economy in construction by a study of the vol- 
ume of overhead expenses involved, with the 
benefits to_be on to those who pay for 
“the products of the construction industry. 

_4. Presentation of data‘concerning financing 
pf construction work. ‘ 

6. Compilation of detailed information con- 
terning wages and working conditions within 

industry. 

6. Indication of degree of participation of 


Ts construction industry of the United 
' 
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SUILDING 


Many Industries Will Be Aided 
~ by. New Census of All 


Gonastruction Activities 


By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director of the Census 


each State and city in the Nation’s construction 
activities. 

7. Advancement_of opportunity to observe 
qualifications entering into successful construc- 
tion operations. 

This initial.census of the construction indus- 
try will only be taken of those contractors who 
did a gross business of at least $25,000 in 1929. 
Contractors who did less business than this are 
requested, however, to note that fact'on the 
report blanks and return them to the Bureau. 


Product of Many Conferences 


The schedule of questions about to be ‘sent 
to each contractor represents the results of 
many conferences between officials of the  Bu- 
reau of the Census and the leaders of the con- 
struction industry. Eight revisions. of the 
schédule’s original draft were made before the 
list of questions was finally decided upon. The 
inquiries which remain are calculated to develop 
the. fullest possible amount of information 
with the involvement of the smallest possible 
amount of time and research required:in sup- 
plying the answers. 

While all of the questions asked are now 
deemed to be of utmost significance, there ‘are 
several that are more expressive and pertinent 
than others. ‘Among the outstanding questions 
are those concerning the number of skilled and 
unskilled workmen, the wages paid, the amount 
of construction work done during the year, the 
values and types of materials used during the 
rom: and the character of construction opera- 
ions. 

The number of workmen on the pay roll on 
the 15th of each month or the nearest nominal 
working day is asked for. A division is made 
of the wages of men actually engaged in con- 
struction operations and the persons employed 
in clerical or sales activities. 

A series of questions is asked in regard to 
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ah ’ . ; 
other general overhead expenses, such as rent 


and the«interest paid on borrowed money by 
contractors and subcontractors, insurance pre- 
miums afd expenditures of other natures: 

- Use by contrators and subcontractors of 
rented equipment has been an outstanding 
development in the construction industry dur- 
ing recent years: The census is intended to 
discover definite information eoncerning this, 
method of operation. In addition, the figures 
are expected to show existing rélationships 
between thé amount of equipment and the vol- 
ume of construction work accomplished. 

The part~which each type of construction 
work plays in the building program of the 
Nation will be outlined by dividing operations 
into the following classes: Building; highway; 
bridge and culvert grading; street paving; 
sewérs, gas, water and conduit; dam and resers 
voir; waterworks; dredging, river and. harbor, 
etc. ; levees; railroad; foundation; power plants, 
and miscellaneous. 

Information concerning types and values of 
subeentract. work performed during the year 
will be divided as follows: Carpentering, con- 
creting, electrical, elevator constructing, heat- 
ing and piping, mason, painting and-decorating,. 
glass and ‘glazing, pipe covering, plastering, 
plumbing, roofing, sheet metal work, steel erec- 
tion, stone work (cut and rubble), marble and 
tilimmg; wrecking, excavating, and ornamental 
iron. , 

Thé tabulations also will show the number 
and.values of buildings of each of the following 
types: constructed during 1929: Commercial, 
educational, hotel, hospital and _ institutional, 
manufacturing, military and naval, public 
(couFts, jails, ‘ete.), religious and memorial, 
residential (one-family, two-family, multi-fam- 
ily and miscellaneous), social and recreational, 
air transport, rail and water transportation, 
and miscellaneous. 


Itemization of public construction work is: 
similarly divided into the leading branches of 
that character of operations. 

Other questions deal with consideration of 
construction work performed with respect te 


> (Continued on Page 8.) 
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The double-leaf bascule 
draw span of the bridge 
is being constructed to 
permit vessels to pro- 
ceed to portions of the 
Potomac WRiver above 
Washington. The span 
is of the underslung, 
pivoted, counterweight 


type. 
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ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE : 


Spanning the Potomac River at Washington 


Photos by Horydezak 


The photograph reproduced at the 
left gives an impression of the 
beauty which will characterize 
the massive span. This view, 
taken a week ago, shows one of 
the large blocks toward which the 
sculptors’ art soon will be di- 
rected. The bridge was designed 
by McKim, Mead & White. 
Above is shown a detail of the 
work of placing stone. 
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CURRENT VIEW OF BOULDER DAM 


By DR. ELWOOD MEAD 


Commissioner of Reclamation 


twice as high as any in exist- 

ence. It would have interest 
for engineers no matter where it 
might be located. Diverting a river 
which at times carries the average 
flow of the Mississippi at St. Louis is 
a part of that construction, and it is 
not made easier by the fact that the 
river is in the bottom of a narrow 
gorge 1,600 feet deep. To get the 
water stored in the reservoir to the 
cities and coast counties of Cali- 
fornia will require an aqueduct 
which dwarfs the Roman aqueduct 
of Claudius. Nearly the whole of its 
300 miles is around or through moun- 
tain ranges. 

To get rid of “international diffi- 
culties, the existing canal is to be 
abandoned and an_ all-American 
canal. to carry 15,000 acre-feet a 
second is to be cut through a 60-mile 
wide plateau, which, north of the 
international boundary, separates 
the irrigated land of Imperial Valley 
from the river. That canal will be 
200 feet wide on the bottom and 20 
feet deep. For 10 miles of the course 
the canal will pass through a ridge 
of shifting sand where the cut in 
places will be 100 feet deep. 


B ‘rice’ Dam will be nearly 


The Silt Probiem 


In the reservoir and in the canal 
there is a silt problem. The rapid 
fall of the river makes erosion un- 
usually active, and from 100,000 to 
150,000 acre-feet of silt are de- 
posited on the river delta each year. 
It costs the management of the pres- 
ent canal which irrigates Imperial 
Valley nearly a $1,000,000 a year to 
clean this silt out of the canal, and 
its injurious effect on the soil makes 
it each year a more serious problem. 

Another thing which makes the 
Colorado of interest to engineers is 

‘ the abnormal geography at the 
mouth. Up to where the river crosses 
“the international boundary it -flows 
between well-defined banks, but im- 
mediately south of the boundary it 
flows along .the eastern and southern 


The southern rim-of ‘this: bowt-is.a 
deltaic -cone built up’ by the river. 
- Before 
. wandered all over that cone, some- 


times in one place and sometimes in - 
another, and always building it up — 
During : 
high water. the-river would-evertop - 
the banks; but-the dense growth on 


by the large silt. deposits. 


_.the ‘west. -side—trees, -brush . and 


vines—prevented” any considerable - 
quantity of water flowing down the ~ 


old river channels that once emptied 
into the Salton Sink. 

In 1905, four years after irriga- 
tion began, conditions changed. The 
river left its channel and flowed 
north across the irrigated farms into 
the Saiton Sink. It cost over $1,000,- 
000 and more than a year’s time to 
close the gap. Since that time the 
river has been kept in its place by 
a levee 70 miles long, built in part 
by the United States Government, 
and maintained almost entirely by 
the people of Imperial Valley in 
California. 

The canal which now irrigates 
the land on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary starts in the 
United States, makes a loop of 60 
miles into Mexico and “returns to 
the United States. It irrigates 
200,000 acres in Mexico and about 
500,060 acres in the United States. 
It was started without any express 
authority from either country, and 
when authority from Mexico to op- 
erate it was sought, this was only 
granted on condition that one-half of 


. the water diverted would be turned 


over to Mexican irrigators. 


Great Expense Involved 


The 
farms from being inundated is be- 
ing maintained at great expense. It 
has to be raised each year. This 


- year it will be necessary to raise the 


height ig one place three feet, and 
the time is coming when further in- 
crease in height will be impossible 
because pressure on the inside will 


- force breaks ‘under the levee. 


~ means a reservoir large enough to. 
contro] floods and one which ‘will- 


t 


The ultimate protection of, Im- 
perial Valley, with its 70,000. people 
and its $100,000,000 of wealth in 


lands and towns, requires the regu-- 


lation of the river above. That 


hold back the greater part of the 
silt. In the search for such a reser- 
voir some 70 -sites were examined 
and the Reclamation Bureau finally 


bowl, the: lowest: part - 
. , of which is 300-feet below sea level. 4 


irrigation. began. the river - 


levee which’ protects these- 


DR. ELWOOD MEAD 


recommended the one at Black 
Canyon, misnamed Boulder Canyon. 
Here the river flows through a bot- 
tle-necked gorge the walls of which 
are only 350 feet apart at the bottom 
and only 850 feet apart 600 feet 
above. The. dam proposed will be 
about 700 feet high. It will create 
a lake 100 miles long to hold some- 
where between 26,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water, which is 
the entire flow of the river for a 
year and a half. 

There are other reasons for a 
large reservoir and regulation of the 
river’s flow. Without this regula- 
tion the river has little value for 





Harris & Ewing 


either irrigation or power. There 
is too great variation in discharge. 
A flood flow of 100,000 cubic feet per 
second in July has fallen to 1,200 
cubic feet per second in October. 
The peak of floods must be held 
back. The shortage must be rein- 
forced. 

These are some of the features of 
the Boulder Dam project as it exists 
under the bill introduced and di- 
rected through Congress by Senator 
Hiram Johnson and Congressman 
Phil Swing, both of California, 
which make it of interest to en- 
gineers, but the debates in Congress 
and the columns of newspaper dis- 





ADOPTING NEW ROAD DESIGNS 
By A. R. LOSH 
State Highway Commissioner State of Oklahoma 


EW standard plans and specifica- 
tions are being developed for high- 
way construction in Oklahoma this 
year in order to keep the State’s high- 
ways abreast of the latest engineering 
practices. 

The proportion for concrete mix will 
remain one part of cement, two parts 
of sand and three and one-half parts 
of stone or gravel. But on this sea- 
son’s work these: materials will be 
weighed instead of being measured in 
bulk. Moisture contained in stone and 
sand increases its volume, causing it 
to bulk.. The engineering department 
will base its prgportion on the dry 
weight of materials and correct for 
the moisture in materials. With this 
done, concrete will be uniform as to 
its content of all ingredients. Con- 
crete will be the same in the afternoon 
as it is in the morning and the same 
each day of the week, 


7 


There will also be a slight change 
in reinforcement. At the present time 
dowel bars across the center of pave- 
ment are only two feet each side of 
the center joint. Under the new de- 
sign the bars will be continuous from 
two feet across the center joint to op- 
posite side of the pavement. This is 
done to strengthen the pavement and 
reduc: tendency to crack. There also 
will be a reinforced bar at each side 
of the traverse joint. This is done to 
prevent the corners breaking off the 
slabs and the formation of cracks. 

For the last six years all concrete 
pavement in Oklahoma has been con- 
structed with a longitudinal center 
joint. This practice will be continued, 
but the contractor will have the op- 
portunity of using three different 
types of joint. There is a hope to se- 


(Continued on Page 9.) 


‘ water was concernéd, 


cussion rarely refer to any of these 
matters. They deal with the politi- 
eal and economic relations of this 
development. The seven States in- 
terested in the Colorado Basin are 
agreed with Secretary Wilbur that 
west of Nebraska, water and water 
alone is the key of the future, and 
all seven States are struggling to 
get control of this key. A compact 
made in 1922 by representatives of 
the seven States and the Federal 
Government, agreed that so far as 
the stream 
should be divided into two. sections. 
The upper section includes’ the 
States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
and New Mexico, and the lower sec- 
tion the States of Nevada, California 
and Arizona. It was also agreed 
that the four upper States should be 
entitled to take out of the river 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water a year; 
that the three lower States should 
also have 7,500,000 acre-feet of 
water and whatever surplus came 
down. Now the three lower States 
are engaged in a debate as to what 
shall be the share of each State of 
the water allocated to them, and the 
surplus water that may come down. 


Question of Financing 


When it came to financing this de- 
velopment, the farmers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley were not willing to help 
pay for it as they would do if the 
money should be taken out of the 
United States Treasury. The irrigat- 
ors along the lower Colorado cannot 
pay for this regulation. All the irri- 
gators of Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys can do is to pay for the all-Amer- 
ican canal, which will be very expen- 
sive. To meet this financial difficulty, 
power enters as an important political 
and economic factor. The dam, with 
its huge reservoir, will permit of all 
the water that comes down the river 
being- delivered as a regulated dis- 
charge, which can be done without in- 
terfering with irrigation. It means 
ability to generate 600,000 firm horse- 


- power. with a maximum in flood. time 


of-over a million: horsepower. ‘The in- 
dustries and population of. the coun- 
try around -Los -Angeles~ will absorb 


that power. Nevada and Arizona hope 


that cheap power will help to develop 
mills and mines, and so create a local 
market for power. 

Construction cannot begin until a 
contract for power,. which. will insure 
the repayment-of the entire cost of 
the work with 4 per cent interest, is 
made. The Secretary of the Intérior 
is to make that-contract. His call for 
proposals for power started a struggle 
for its control similar to the struggle 
over control of water. He has made 
a tentative allocation which is so fair 
to all interests and diffuses the bene- 
fits so widely that confidence is felt in 
its approval by Congress. 


Work on the Details 


The details of the dam and power 
house are being worked out in Denver, 
which is engineering headquarters of 
the Reclamation Bureau. R. F. Wal- 
ter is chief engineer; J. L. Savage, 
chief designing engineer. Mr. Savage 
has designed in succession what were 
in turn the highest dams in the world, 
all built or being built by the United 
States Reclamation Bureau. L. C. 
Hill and A. J. Wiley are consulting 
engineers. 

The dam will be of the curved grav- 
ity type, with the greater part of the 
pressure transmitted to the side walls. 
The river will be carried around the 
site during construction, through four 
tunnels each 50 feet in diameter. 
There will be three and a half million 
tons of concrete in the dam and 300 
carloads of material will have to be de- 
livered at the site each day of the five 
years of construction. 

To mect the requirements of work- 
ers during construction and of the op- 
erators of the power plant afterwards 
will require a town of 3,000 people. 
Much attention is being given to the 
planning of this town and the workers’ 
homes. 

Because of the exceptinal character 
of the work, Congress in 1927 pro- 
vided for the appointment of a board 
of enginecrs and geologists to review 
the plans and estimates of the Recla- 
mation Bureau and advise Congress 
on the cost and feasib ‘‘x of the un- 
dertaking. This board consists of 
Maj. Gen. W. L. Sibert, D. W. Mead 
and Robert Ridgway, engineers, and 
Charles ?. Berkey and W. J. Mead, 
ee Their report was favor- 
able. 





Address before. Engineers’ School -at 
Fort Humphries, Va., on Feb, 20. 
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U. S. Weather Bureau 


TO MAKE LIGHTNING BEHAVE 


A code for Protection Against 
Lightning has been issued by the 
Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This code, ap- 
proved by the American Standards 
Association, is here presented. 





HE protection of persons and 
property against lightning is 

a subject of widespread inter- 

est and of considerable importance. 
Since the time of Benjamin Franklin 
the value of lightning rods in the 
protection of buildings has been rec- 


ognized. Early in the art of utiliza- . 


tion-of electrical energy, the use of 
lightning arresters in connection 
with exposed overhead lines was in- 
troduced. In the fields of both build- 
ings and electrical equipment there 
has been a great variety of practice, 
and many installations have been 
been made which did not adequately 
fulfill the purpose for which they 
were intended. 


To Meet Definite Need 


In order to meet the definite need 
for standards of practice in connec- 
tion with lightning protection, the 
American Engineering Standards 
Committee included in the first list 
of safety codes on its program a code 


of practice on this subject. The 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and the National Bureau of 
Standards were designated as spon- 
sors for this project, whose scope in- 
cluded the protection of buildings, 
oil tanks and other structures, trees, 
livestock, and persons; overhead 
electrical lines, and apparatus which 
is connected to them. 


A sectional committee was organ- 
ized by the sponsors in 1921 and has 
been working for a number of years 
upon the formulation of definite 
standards which should be a guide in 
securing protection from this hazard. 
The needs of both industry and the 
public have been kept in mind, and 
the standards now set up have been 
taken largely from American prac- 
tice and experience, although foreign 
practice has also been given consid- 
eration. 

The part of the code dealing with 
specifications for lightning rods used 
‘to protect buildings goes into the 
-questions- of: -practical - construction- 
and sets forth in detail the require- 


ments of good design for such instal- 
lations. These are of general appli- 
cation, and particular types of build- 
ings may need more specific consider- 
ation, 5 <3 

In spite of the value of lightning 
rods in the protection of buildings 
their use has at times and in places 
come inte disrepute owing to a gen- 
eral lack of information as: to the 
best methods of protection, and it is 
hoped that the publication of definite 
standards on this subject will enable 
the public to demand installations 
which will give them adequate pro- 
tection. 





The fundamental theory of light- 
ning protection for building is. .to 
provide means by which a discharge 
may enter or leave the earth without 
passing through a nonconducting 
part of the structure, as, for example, 
parts which are made of wood, brick, 
tile, or concrete. Damage is caused 
by the heat and mechanical forces 
generated in such nonconducting por- 
tions by the discharge, whereas in 
metal parts the heat and mechanical 
forces are of negligible effect if the 
metal has sufficient cross-sectional 
area. There is a-strong tendency for 
lightning discharges on structures to 
travel on those. metal parts which ex- 
tend in the general direction of the 
discharge. Hence, if metal parts are 
provided, .of proper proportions and 
distribution, damage can be largely 
prevented. However, because light- 
ning has such a wide range of char- 
acteristics, it is difficult to provide 
any praetical means which will af- 
ford protection under all conditions, 
although as indicated herétofore the 
degree of protection afforded by pres- 
ent practice is high if the installa- 
tion is properly made. 

The required condition that there 
be a metallic path for the part of the 
discharge which is intercepted is met 
most fully by a grounded metal or 
metal-covered structure which pre- 
sents what might be thought of as an 
infinite number of parallel conduc- 
tors from the uppermost part of the 
structure to earth. It is substan- 
tially met by a steel-framed struc- 
ture, which, though faced with brick, 
terra cotta, or other building mate- 
rial, usually has, or at relatively 
small cost can be equipped with, a 
sufficient number of metal terminals 
or receiving points on the upper por- 





tions which connect with the frame 
to protect it thoroughly. 

For a structure which is built 
wholly or partly of nonconducting 
materials, one of the best defenses 
against direct hits by lightning is to 
surround it with a ring of grounded 
metallic masts or poles of sufficient 
height. Or; if the structure is not 
large, a single mast erected near by 
may be sufficient. Experiments have 
indicated. that, under certain as- 
sumed test conditions, such a vertical 
conductor will generally divert to it- 
self all direct hits which might other- 
wise fall within a cone-shaped space, 
of which the apex is the top of the 
conductor, and the base a circle of 
radius two to four times the height 
of the conductor. This agrees with 
theoretical deductions.. Incidentally, 
any metallic structure, or adequately 
protected structure, will function in 
the same manner as a mast. Thus; a 
tall steel windmill or water tower or 
rodded steeple will tend to protect 
near-by structures of lesser height, 


although before relying upon such - 


protection care should be taken that 
the structure lies well within the 
cone-shaped space mentioned above. 


Architectural Considerations 


Generally, however; on account of 
architectural considerations, . the 
mast type of protection is not feasi- 
ble. More suitable protection is pro- 
vided by the installation of lightning 
conductors, Here the required con- 
ditions of protection are closely ap- 
proximated by placing air terminals 
or receiving points on: the uppermost 
parts of the building, with intercon- 
necting and grounding conductors 
attached to the building itself. By 
this means’a relatively small amount 
of metal properly proportioned and 
distributed is made to afford a satis- 


factory degree of protection and at- 


the same time, if. necessary, to afford 
a minimum of interference with the 
contour of the structure. It should 
be stated, however, that this type of 
protection is to be considered only 
for structures in which very small 
induced sparks do not present an ap- 
préciable element of danger, as they 
do in oil tanks, cotton warehouses, 
and powder-storage houses. . The lat- 
ter classes of structures require 
much more elaborate precautions to 


insure their safety than do the gen- 


eral run of buildings. 


When designing and installing @ 
system of protection of the lightning+ 
rod type the. following principles 
should be followed: 


Close Examination Urged 


(a) The structure should be ex« 
amined and all points or parts most 
likely to be struck by lightning noted, 
with the view of erecting air termi+ 
nals thereon for the reception of the 
discharge. The object is to intercept 
the discharge immediately above the 
parts liable to be struck rather than 
to attempt to divert it in a direction 
it is not likely to take. The receive 
ing points should be placed high 
enough above the structure to obvi+ 
ate danger of fire from the arc; the 
more inflammable the roof material 
the higher the points should be 
placed. ; 

(b) Conductors should be installed 
with the view of offering the least 
possible obstruction to the passage 
of a stroke between air terminals and 
ground. The most direct path is, in 
general, the best, and there should 
be no sharp bends or loops for the 
lightning to jump across. The ob- 
struction is practically inversely as 
the number of widely separated 
paths, so from each air terminal 
there should be at least two paths to 
ground, and more if practicable. Th 
number of paths is Increased and 
the obstruction lessened by connect~ 
ing the conductors to form a cage 
inclosing the building. , 

(c) When a stroke is about to take 
place to earth the surrounding sur- 
face of the ground for a radius of 
several miles carries an electric 
charge. As the discharge takes place 
this surface charge moves radially, 
toward the ground end of the air 
path, forming an electric cu, .cut-in 
the ground. Near the point where 
the discharge enters the ‘ground the 
current density becomes high, and if 
the flow takes place through thé 
foundation wall of a building, dam- 
age may result. Ground connections 
should, therefore, be distributed 
more or less symmetrically about the 
circumference of a structure rather 
than grouped. on one side, With 


‘ground connections properly distrib« 


uted, the current will be collected, at 
the outer extremities and a flow un- 
derneath the building minimized. .In 
every ‘case, for the foregoing reason, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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JUDGING THE BIDDERS’ ABILITIES 


Prequalification of Contractors in 
Public Engineering Construction 
' Is Deemed Necessary 


By C. W. BUTTS 


Assistant State Highway Engineer 
Tennessee 


during a recent session dele- 

gated to the State commissioner 
of highways and public works certain 
rights, among which was that of pre- 
qualifying contractors. While per- 
haps the phrase “prequalification” is 
not specifically mentioned, neverthe- 
less he has the power under the law 
to let contracts to those contractors 
whom he considers well qualified, both 
financially and otherwise, to perform 
the work in question. 

There is now in process of forma- 
tion a plan and system of records pat- 
terned largely after the plan and 
forms in effect by the bureau of con- 
tract information of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. 


Ts Legislature of Tennessee 


Knowledge of Status 


It is the commissioner’s desire to 
institute a plan of prequalification in 
Tennessee which will enable the 
awarding officials of Tennessee to 
know at all times the status of con- 
tractors bidding on road work. 

While Tennessee has been very for- 


tunate with contracts, still there is — 


room for improvement. It is felt that 
the prequalification plan, while not a 
cure-21!, will to a large extent elimi- 
nate the irresponsible bidder. In 
some sections of the country this 
elass of contractor is referred to as 
being of the “shoestring type,” known 
in other places as the “gyppo type.” 
The irresponsible outfit usually con- 
sists of much worn-out equipment 
and of inferior magnitude to execute 
any but the very smallest contract, 
and even then not efficiently. 

It has been claimed that prequali- 
fication will stifle competition. Offi- 
cials of the Tennessee highway de- 
partment, however, are of the opinion 
that it will have a tendency to create 
a more uniform competition between 
responsible contraé¢tors which will not 
only benefit the contractors but the 
State as well. . 

The commissioner of highways in 
Tennessee is not in favor of unit 
prices which are ruinous te contrac- 
ters, but, on the other hand, desires 
that unit prices will be submitted 
which will enable the contractors in 
Tennessee to present the class of work 
which will be in keeping with that re- 
quired by the standard specifications 
in that State. - 

The highway officials of Tennessee 
are always anxious to have the con- 
tract work executed expeditiously and 
in workmanlike manner, as any other 
manner of doing the work is likely to 
cause the contractor to exceed his time 
limit. This not only causes extra ex- 
pense to the contractor, but also to 
the State, while the inconvenience to 
the public can not be estimated. 


The Previous Metkod 


Tennessee, previous to the advent 
of the prequalification movement, like 
other States, had been using the pro- 
qualification method, by which the low 
bidder was awarded the contract pro- 
vided he was able to furnish a surety 
bond, and this seemed an easy matter, 
possibly too easy for the good of alli 
concerned. During the past year the 
commissioner ‘has been more careful 
in awarding contracts, sometimes act- 
ing within his rights by rejecting the 
low bidder, and on occasions rejecting 
all bids. However, this action has 
been very infrequent. When a low 
bidder was rejected it naturally caused 
same embarrassment, not alone to the 
rejected bidder, but to the commis- 
sioner. When the prequalification 
method has been installed, which 
should be very shortly, then the con- 
tractor who is low bidder will not suf- 
fer the embarrassment of being told 
hé is not considered responsible. 

Tennessee has within the last few 
weeks had a revised questionnaire 
printed, this being similar in most re- 


. Spects to the questionnaire previously - 


in use, with the exception of additional 
questions. One of the questions asked 
ia the old questionnaire was, “Have 
you inspected the project on which 
you are bidding?” while under the 


(¥ wooed « ‘ oy 
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new plan the contractor will be con- 
fronted with this statement, “Explain 
in detail the manner in which you have 
inspected each project on which you 
are bidding.” 

The department wants to know 
whether the prospective bidder has in- 
spected the project from an aeroplane, 
automobile, from the back of a mule 
or horse, or by any other means, in- 
cluding on foot with plans in hand. 
The department much prefers that 
each project be inspected by contrac- 
tor walking over entire length with 
plans in hand. 


It is the intention at present to re- 


quire the submission of questionnaire 
on Jan. 1 and July 1 of each year. The 
proposal will carry a questionnaire 
having reference to plan and equip- 
ment, this being submitted for each 
letting.. The general financial ques- 
tionnaire will not include an oitline 
of operating -plan. 

Perhaps the most important element 
to be watched by awarding officials is 
that of “overexpansion of contrac- 


tors.” Optimism seems to be one of 
the predominating traits of the con- 
tractor, and this is especially true of 
contractors just entering the business; 
therefore, unless this phase is given 
the consideration it deserves, there is 
much likelihood of the surety compa- 
nies having contracts to finish. 

There are other things in this con- 
nection to be worked out, including 
the magnitude of contract to which he 
would be entitled; the schedule to be 
used in depreciating the value of 
equipment owned by the contractor; 
the form of security to be submitted 
by contractor with his bid, whether 
this should be a certified check, cash- 
ier’s.check or bidder’s bond. 


The four major subjects to be used 
as controlling factors in prequalifying 
bidders are experience or ability to 
manage construction, financial re- 
sources, technical skill, character and 
reliability of bidder. These four ma- 
jor subjects, coupled with minor sub- 
jects and subdivided, can be made to 
cover the subject fully. 

The prequalification plan should sta- 
bilize the construction industry in 
Tennessee after the plan has been 
fully worked out and thoroughly un- 
derstood. This method, requiring as 


it does the submission of question- - 


naire some time in advance of the let- 
ting, will afford the department. the 
necessary time for investigating state- 
inents made by contractors.‘ It also 
will afford the contractor more oppor- 
tunity and time to properly execute 
his questionnaire, this not being pos- 


sible when he attempts to make up the 
questionnaire the day or night before 
the letting was scheduled. 

Proqualification has been styled a 
haphazard method of arriving at the 
responsibility of bidders, while the 
prequalification method has _ been 
styled the scientific manner of obtain- 
ing the necessary information. It has 
been held by some that the prequali- 
fication’ of bidders should be manda- 
tory; in other words, the awarding 
official should have no other choice. 

From the viewpoint of the contrac- 
tor, if he is to survive the keen com- 
petition, his business must be placed 
on an efficient working basis. This. 
best can be done by the use of an ac- 
counting system in order that he may 
discover the weak points in his organi- 
zation. The effect of this would be 
reflected in his proper execution of 
questionnaire. The responsible con- 
tractor has nothing to fear in the pre- 
qualification plan, as he, under the 
proqualification plan, furnished the 
information previous to time of let- 
ting. After all has been said, the 
most necessary thing to make pre- 
qualification a success is the coopera- 
tion of the contractors. AlJso, much 
must. be left to the honesty of the con- 
tractor in submitting his question- 
naire and proposal and in the actual 
construction work. 

I feel that the contractors bidding. 
on State highway work can be assured 
of the cooperation of the personnel of 
the department of highways and pub- 
lic works of Tennessee at all times. 


When Building Today .. 
WIRE FOR TOMORROW 
Your client of today is the Electric Light and 


Power Company’s customer of tomorrow 


Se the Electric Light and Power 
Company accepts as one of its 
responsibilities the obligation to 
aid you in obtaining for your 
clients the greatest advantage from 
the use of electricity. 

The increasing demand for electric 
service makes it imperative that 
you forecast and provide for 
future requirements. 

The experience of the Electric 
Light and Power Company, in 
meeting this problem in the past, 


this connection. 


are avoided. 


peculiarly fits it to assist you in 


By adequately providing for the 
many new uses of electricity, build- 
ings are enhanced in convenience 
and value, and costly alterations 


Specially trained representatives 
of the Electric Light and Power 
Company will gladly call on you 
or your Consulting Engineers toe 
help you with any technical details 
of today —or tomorrow. 


Write for typical wiring specifications for your files 


National Electric Light Asseciation 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Leet Brothers 


The famous Octagon House in Washington, refuge for the 
Nation’s President during. the invasion of the British in 1814, 
as it appeared before being remodeled in 1920. 


GRADUAL differentiation in 
A building trades and in the 
rates paid different crafts be- 
comes evident from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. As wealth 
accumulated in the mercantile cen- 
ters and on the plantations building 
began to develop along more preten- 
tious, or at least more substantial, 
lines. The generic “carpenter” who 
did practically all the building in the 
colonial period, is joined by the brick 
and stone mason, the ornamental-iron 
worker, the painter and paperhanger, 
the plasterer, the cabinetmaker and 
the wood carver. By the middle of 
the century such homes as Mount 
Vernon and Monticello, in Virginia, 
and the Harrison Gray Otis mansion, 
in Boston, were being erected, calling 
for the highest degree of skilled 
eraftsmanship in various lines. 
Some figures showing the remunera- 
tion of these crafts have come down 
to us, often not as actual wages, as 
we understand the term, but rather 
in accounts of work done on a piece 
or job basis. Unfortunately there is 
little data which would enable us to 
translate the job basis to a time basis 
and thus get a clearer idea of what 
the sums received meant in terms of 
a day’s work. 


The Rates of Pay 


Rates of pay of carpenters, brick- 
layers, and building laborers are 
given by the day-in the accounts of 
public building in Massachusetts 
during the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. beginning at 3s. 6d. and 3s. 8d. 
(58.4 and 61> cents) for carpenters 
and 4s. (66.7 cents) for bricklayers 
in 1701. In 1712 carpenters on the 
Boston town hall were getting 5s. 
(83.3. cents) ‘a day, “all cash,” * and 
- bricklayers 6s. ($1) a day. Common 
labor was usually paid 2s. 6d. (42 
cents) a day. 

In New York during this period 
“thandicraftsmen such as Carpenters, 
Joyners, Masons and Bricklayers .may 
earn at least 5s. New York money 
[62.5 cents] every day they will 
work,” and common laborers “may 
earn 2s. and 3d. [28 cents] New York 
money”. Rates in South Carolina in 
1710 were: Bricklayers, 6s. ($1), 
carpenters and joiners, 3s. to5s. (50 
to 83:3-cents); “a laborer hath from 
1s. and 3d. to 2s. [21 to 33.3 cents] a 
day, with Lodging and Diett.” * 


A Scarcity of Data 


For the years between 1710 and 
1730 there is very little data, such 
figures as are found showing slight 
change from the earlier record. 
Money inflation had begun by. 1730 
and rates began to rise, particularly 
in New England. Virginia money, 
however, maintained a fairly even 


To 30:squares of shingling at 4/5 (73.7 cents) 


To a sash frame and sashes 


standard, and the higher rate of 3s. 
(50 cents) a day for carpenters.in 
1731° undoubtedly represents an ac- 
tual increase in wages. A “skilful 
carpenter” in South Carolina in the 
same year “is not ashamed to demand 
his 30s. per day besides his diet, and 
the common wages of a Workman is 
20s. a day provided he speaks En- 
glish. * * * But this is Carolina 
money,” * which at that time: was 
worth about 3 cents a shilling in 
American money. 


Work on Public Projects 


An Irish immigrant to New York 
wrote to his family in Ireland, in a 
letter dated November 7, 1737, that 
masons and carpenters in New York 
City “get 6 shillings [75 cents] a 
day.” 8 

The rate on public works in Mas- 
sachusetts from 1735 to 1740° was 
12s. (45.6 cents) a day for “master 
workmen” in all trades, 7s. 9d. (30 
cents) for “hands,” and 7s. to 7s. 6d. 
(27 to 29 cents) for laborers. Twelve 
shillings, however, were “equal to 
only -3s. 4d. of Former Times’; and 
“even this is further reduced by 
obliging him to take one-half in Shop 
Goods at 25 per cent or more Advance 
over the Money Price; this Iniquity 
still grows by reducing the Goods 


* part to the least vendable, the Shop- 


keeper refusing to let them have Pro- 
visions, West India Goods or Goods of 
Great Britain that are in demand.” ” 

Stonemagons were’ paid ~15s. (57 
cents) per perch, and 3s. 6d. (13.3 
cents) was paid for a square yard of 
“finish plaistering.” ~ John Simpson 
billed the provincial “Committee on 
Repair of ye Powder House” for la- 
bor at the rate of-14s, (53 cents) per 
day each for himself and two of his 
assistants, and 12s. (45.6 cents) per 
day for the rest of his crew. The bill 


suffered a substantial disallowance - 


‘at the hands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives-before payment, however, 
because of “overcharge on daye’s 
work.” * . 
Interior painting of the Province 
House was charged for in 1737 at the 
rate of 3s. (11.4 cents) a “yard” 
(square: yard) for “bright red,” 2s. 
(7.6 cents) for “lead colour,” and 
12d. (3.8 cents) for priming. © By 
1741 prices on the same work-had ad- 
vanced to ls. 6d. (5.4 cents) for prim- 
ing, 10s. (36 cents) for “vermillion,” 
5s. (18 cents) for “light blue,”-3s. 6d. 
(12.6 cents) for “pearl colour,” and 
8s. (29 cents) for green. The house 
i.educed the rate on the green room 
2s. a yard before approving the bill.” 
The price for painting in Virginia at 
this time was 10d. (14 cents) for out- 
side work and 12d. (16.7 cents) for 


The following is “an. account of 
work done” by a carpenter in York 
County, Va., in°1733:7 


&, gd: 
6 15 00 
14 00 


($22.50) 
($2.33) 


To 1 day’s work myself and Thomas at 3/ (50 cents), 
7 days’ work Daniel at 2/6 (42 cents) and 7 days Matt 


at 1/8 (28 cents) 


($5.67) 


To putting in 71 diamond panes of glass at 2d. (2.8 


cents) 


To putting in 5 sash panes of glass at 3d. (4.2 cents).. E76 


11 10 ($1.97) 


($0.21) 


To painting 80 yards outside house at 10d. (14 cents).. 3 6 8 ($11.11) 


, Pee bene, Ze 185 ee Te in 


BUILDING 


in the 


EIGHTEENTH 


By ESTELLE M. 
STEWART 
Department of Labor 


inside, “painting over three times.” 
A day’s work -was worth 3s. (50 
cents). 
Masons repairing one of the forti- 
fications in Boston harbor in 1740 
received 10s. (36 cents) a day “‘and 
found,” board being rated at 20s. (72 
cents) : . ee “attendants” 
receive S. cents 
per’ ) a day and 
s Carpenters’ rates in Salem, Mass., 
in 1743 were 13s. 6d. a day™ and in 
Virginia 3s.” but in this instance the 
Southerner apparently had the ad- 
vantage, since transposed to the 
American equivalent, 13s. 6d. in in- 
flated Massachusetts paper currency 
was worth less than 40 cents, 
while in stable Virginia money 3s. 
amounted to half a dollar. Philadel- 
phia_ carpenters at this time were 
earning 4s. 6d. (59 cents) a day. 
Rates continued to soar in Massa- 
chusetts until 1750, when “lawful 
money” was established. After that, 
workmen on public construction were 
paid at the following rates and sub- 
Sistence, which remained fairly con- 
Stant up to the Revolution: “ 
Per 
Bricklayers 6s. Calas ) 
Bricklayers’ helpers. 4s. 8d. ($0.78 ) 
BimOonera ys co ce 4s. ($0.667) 
Carpenters ....2.... 4s. ($0.667) 
Laborers ... 2s. ($0.333) 


Building-trades’ rates in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1750 to 1775 were: Brick- 
layers, 5s. 6d. and 6s. (72.6 and 80 
cents); bricklayers’ helpers, 3s. 6d. 
to 5s. (46 to 66.7 cents); carpenters, 
5s. to 6s. (66.7 to 80 cents); painters, 
6s. (80 cents) ; and unskilled “labor, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. (32.6 to 40 cents) ‘a 
day. These are the usual rates givén 
in varilouS -manuscript aceounts.” 
Lower rates also appear,  espe- 
cially in the Norris and Stiegel ae- 
count books, in which, in the decade 
between 1756 and 1766, masons’ rates 


. counts. 


CENTURY 


for “a person who understands cut 
ting slate to cover houses who will 
agree for one month or as many days 
as he will work this Fall and pay, 
him 4s. O T (old tenor) or 4s. ster 
ling (97 cents) per day, he finding 
himself; and if he wants to Board he 
may agree very reasonable with the 
Tenants who live nigh the works.” 

After the Revolution, from 1785 to 
the close of the century, the rates 
paid skilled building tradesmen in 
Philadelphia were 7s. 6d. ($1) for 
carpenters; 6s. and 6s. 5d. (80 and 
85 cents) for. painters, and 6s. (80 
cents) for plasterers. Five shillings 
(66.7 cents) a day was paid for 
whitewashing. 


Baker Library in Cambridge -con« 
tains a file of account books of thé 
firm of Rea & Johnston, painters, of 
Boston, dating from 1765 to the early, 
1800’s. They were sign painters, ship 
painters, house painters, interior 
decorators; and portrait — painters, 
Apparently they were high-grade 
craftsmen, and such names as Oliver 
Wendell, Asa Fuller, the Lowells, and 
Harrison Gray Otis appear in -their 
accounts year after year. ‘Typical 
entries for various years follow: 

In 1793 inside painting, which had 
been 7d. to 10d. (9.8 to 14 cents) for 
about 15 years, is raised to 1s. (16.7, 
cents) per square yard. The last ens 
try in the 1793 account book reads: 

The next year. the rate went still 
higher, to 1s. 2d. (19.5 cents), and 
the price charged for painting Vene< 
tian blinds was raised from 10s. to 
15s. ($1.67 to $2.50) a pair. In 1797, 
American money appeared in the ac< 
Inside painting was 20 cents 
a yard, and a school was _- charged 
$1.25 for “‘one day’s work of one of 
our painters.” . 

The close of the century found 
public construction actively under 
way in various places. The ‘ederal 


Leet. xj .coners | 


A house “in the Nation’s Capital, built in the eighteenth cen- 

tury, in which the only armed defense against the invasion of 

Washington by the British in 1814 is said to have been made. 
‘ 


are given as 3s. 6d. and 4s. (46 and 
53 cents) a day, 4s. being the summer 
rate. An agreement with a carpen- 
ter, dated 1758, has the memoran- 
dum: “Hitherto, William says, he 
charged 5s. (66.7 cents) a day, but 
now offers to. work at 4s. (53 cents) a 
day. and find himself.”” A plasterer 
received only 2s. 6d. (32.6 cents), the 
rate for common labor, while shingle 
roofing paid 3s. (40 cents) a day. 

A contract for shingle making, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1763, calls for 8,000 
shingles at 25s. ($3.33) and one-half 
gallon liquor per thousand, “‘but if 
any are found to be bad, to be de- 
ducted out of his wages,-or if the 
above number should not e®me to 
hand.” ” : 

In North Carolina, at the same 
time “artificers” received “from 38. 
to 4s. a day [37.5 to 50 cents], com- 


3 


An advertisement in-~- the Boston 
Gazette of November 6, 1760, calls 
Government began in 1793 the erec- 
tion of the United States Capitol and 
other buildings, and the laying out 
and development of the District of 
Columbia, and two years later Mas- 
sachusetts began to build its new 
statehouse. The Virginia scale for 
skilled building-trades men was, in 
1796-97, 6s. a day ($1); for helpers, 
4s. (66.7 cents); and for laborers, 2s. 
6d. (42 cents),” and probably those 
rates prevailed on the Government 
work in the District of Columbia. 
“Hodcarriers and mortar mixers, dig- 
gers and choppers, who. from 1793 
to 1800 labored on the. public build; 
ings and cut the streets and avenues 
of Washington received $70 a year, 
or, if they wished, $60 for all the 
work they could do from March 1 to 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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- COMPTROLLER’S DECISION ON BID 


i 


(The following is the full teact of 
@ decision rendered by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States 
in a case involving a request for re- 
vision of a bid following award of 
the contract for. which the bid was 
made.) . 


HAVE your letter of Jan. 21, 
| 1930, requesting decision whether 

the National Constructiom Com- 
pany, Inc. may be permitted to with- 
draw or reform its bid of $780,000 
for the general construction work in- 
volved in the construction of certain 
buildings and utilities for the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital at Lexing- 


ton, Ky., said company having al-, 


leged on Jan. 15, 1930, the day after 
the opening of the bids, that it had 
made an error of $58,419.34 in its bid 
and that the bid should have been 
$838,419.34 instead of $780,000. 

The bid was submitted on standard 
Government form of bid, which bears 
a note as follows: : 

“Read standard Government imstruc- 
_— to bidders before preparing this 

i Jed 

Paragraph 14 of the standard Gov- 
ernment instructions to bidders pro- 
vides: 

“Bids may be withdrawn on written 
or telegraphic request received from 
bidders prior to the time fixed for the 
opening.. Negligence on the part of 
the bidder in preparing the bid con- 
fers no right for the withdrawal of 
the bid after it has been opened.” 


The Confronting Question 


S the bidder in this instamce did 
not request withdrawal of its bid 
prior to the time fixed for opening, the 
question for consideration is whether 


there has been shown such a bona fide 


mistake in the preparation of the bid 
as will authorize its withdrawal or 
correction. 

As was said in 8 Comp. Gen. 397, 
the matter of submitting bids for the 
advertised needs of the Government is 
not one for such neglectful treatment 
by: bidders as to give frequemt cause 
for attempted withdrawals on_ the 
ground of alleged error, as the busi- 
ness of the Government can not go 
forward in an orderly manner if bid- 
ders are encouraged or permitted to 
submit inadequately considered pro- 
posals with the understanding that 
they may withdraw them by simply 
alleging error on their part, when, 
after opening of bids, it should be re- 
vealed that the profit is not all that 
it might have been, or that, through 
the bidder’s carelessness, a loss is to 
be sustained. : : 

After bids are opened and am oppor- 
tunity had of knowing the amounts of 
the other bids, whereby there might 
arise a temptation to revise- a bid 


either upward or downward, as might . 


best serve the interests of the particu- 
lar bidder, 


serious consideration. : 

This situation makes mecessary 
strict adherence to the well-éstab- 
lished rule that in order. to authorize 
the correction*‘or withdrawal of. a bid 
before acceptance, on the basis of a 
mistake alleged after the opening: of 
bids, the’eVidence of mistake must be 
such as. to show conclusively that a 
mistake Was made, in what it consists, 
and-‘how it. occurred. That’ is to say, 
there should be presented immediately 
such-convincing proof of the existence 
and character of the error as to leave 


no room’ for doubt that there was in: 


Cards for Lumber 


"THE executive committee of the na- 

tional committee on Wood _utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
has unanimously indorsed the car 
ecard system under which the pur- 
chasers of lumber in carload lots are 
furnished by the producers with a 
eard indicating the exact na@=mber of 
pieces of each dimension of lumber 
contained im the car covered by the 
certificate. 

Through this system, now _ spon- 
sored by the principal lumber manv- 
facturers’ organizations throughout 
the country, consumers will be as- 
sured of receiving the quamtities of 
stock they order. 

For several years the. committee 
has sponsored a system of grade- 
marking lumber whereby each piece 
is stamped with a symbol of its ap- 
propriate grade and quality. The car 
eard and the grade-marking systems 
combined wilt insure maximum pro- 
tection to consumers, a matter of the 
utmost importance to efficient lum- 
ber distribution. 


the permitting of any. 
change in a bid is a matter for most - 


fact a bona fide mistake. in the bid and 
to remove any reasonable suspicion 
that the claim of error is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some undue advan- 
tage or of avoiding the consequence of 
an ill-advised bid. 


Twenty-four Other Bids 


N THE case here presented, there 

were received 24 bids other than 
that of the National Construction 
Company, Inc. ranging in amount 


from $865,800 to $1,935,000. The 


As submitted 


Excavation ... eecenenee 
DONCTELE 2 saetscicesce Se ee rls woke 
POCUAS |: cas eee © 
Roads, ete. .... Coe wecccccssisies 
Masonty = 5605.55. Ce ew wee coccvemens 
Waterproofing, etc. .. 2c ccccsscevecrs 
Lathing, etc 

Carpentry 

Hardware 

Fire doors, etc. ..... 

Painting 
Finishing fioors 
Overhead .... 


tee ee we eeeeerererere 


Total VEw mw ows ype pytahoses 
bid as submitted by the National 
Construction Company, Inc., is $85,- 
800 less than the next lowest bid, 
and, with the correction or change 
which said company mow asks per- 
mission to make, its bid would be 


Fig. 01—Globe 


VAL 


109,222.09 


$27,380.66 below that of -the. next 
lowest bid. In other. words, this 
bidder seeks to alter its bid by add- 
ing thereto substantially two-thirds 
of the difference between its bid and 
the next higher bid. , 

The difference between the bid 
as submitted and as proposed to be 
corrected is shown by a tabulation 
as follows: : : 

In explanation of this difference of 
$58,419.34 itis alleged, in substance, 
that in compiling the bid as sub- 


mitted Building No. 5, one of the 


Difference 
$324.00 
6,808.24 
8,033.40 


As corrected 
$4,910.50 
51,692.09 
41,409.83 
40,000.00 

118,902.30 
3,775.00 
52,000.00 
29,227.45 
12,250.00 
59,057.38 
11,900.00 
15,295.00 
35,875.00 


$4,586.50 
44,883.85 
33,376.23 
28,000.00 


3,323.52 
44,835.00 
26,920.45 
11,750.00 
57,457.38 

8,576.00 
14,800.00 
30,150.00 


7,165.00 
2,307.00 


1,600.00 


495.00 
5,725.00 


sevecesiee cbeee ove + $58,419.34 


numerous items included in the _ad- 
vertisement, was omitted in arriving 
at the total quantity of excavation, 
concrete, forms, etc. It is to be 
noted, however, in this connection, 
that the advertisement did not re- 


Fig. 0601—Check 


Manafacturers 


oO 


A Type for 
Every Purpose 


12,000:00 . 
9,686.22 - 
451.48 ~ 
500.00 . 


3,324.00 _ 


quire, nor did the National Construc«— 
tion Company, Inc., submit, an_item- 
ization of the cost _on which the bid 
of $780,000 was based. The evi« 
dence submitted to support the claim 
of mistake consists merely of two sets 
of summary sheets attested by an affi« 
davit made by the president of thé 
company. One set of these summary 
sheets purports to be the original 
set on which the bid of $780,000 was 
based and shows, by totals (not by 
buildings or units of the work), the 
material and labor costs under thé 
various elements, such as excavation, 
concrete, masonry, painting, overs 
head, etc. : 

The other set, made up after thé 
bids were opened, is in the same form 
but with the quantities and amounts 
increased as to 13 of the 20 elements, 
the increase said to be to cover 
omissions with respect to Building 
No. 5, there being nothing, however, 
in the tabulation to show which 
buildings or units of the work weré 
or were not considered in the compus 
tations. 


Lhave to advise that the facts sub« 
mitted are quite insufficient to war- 
rant or justify the conclusion that 
there was:such a mistake in the bid 
as to authorize relieving the bidder 
from its obligation to perform in -ac« 
cordance therewith. 
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the classes of ownership, as private, 
quasi-public and public works, and 
the total values for each class. 

The census also will furnish infor- 
mation concerning the degree to 
which construction firms undertake 
operations in cities other than those 
in which their headquarters are lo- 
cated. 

A direct tie-in between the con- 
struction industry and the industries 
supplying the necessary materials is 
found in that portion of the census 
blank which deals with the volume 
and value of materials used by the 
contractors and subcontractors of 
the United States.. Thirty-four types 
of materials and building equipment 
are designated as follows: Sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, slag and cin- 
ders ; brick (face), common, fire, pav- 
ing, etc.); tile (fireproofing); tile 
(facing) ; terra cotta (architectural), 
floor and wall; concrete and cinder 
block; cut stone, granite and marble; 
riprap, rubble, ete.; cement; lime; 
plaster, etc.; structural steel (includ- 
ing plates and steel castings and 
forgings); reinforcing steel; cast 
iron, miscellaneous; metal doors, 
windows .and trim; metal and wire 
TIath and furring; ornamental metal 
work; lumber, rough and finished; 
lath, shingles and shakes (wood); 
millwork; composition board; water- 
proofing materials; hardware, rough 
and finished; paints, varnishes, 
glass, etc.; roofing and sheeting 
metal; finished flooring, other than 
cement, wood or tile; screens, shades, 
awnings, etc. ; heating and ventilat- 
ing equipment and supplies; plumb- 
ing and gas-fitting equipment and 
supplies; electrical appliances and 
supplies; elevators and dumb-waiters 
and equipment; pipe-drain tile, vit- 
rified, concrete, segment-tile, corru- 
gated; pipe, cast-iron, sheet and tube 
steel, etc.; wire cable, guards and 
fencing; bituminous paving mate- 
rials, tar, asphalt and oil; and mis- 
eellaneous. 


Provisions of Law 


Under the law, no one who is.not 
& sworn employe of the Bureau of the 
Census will be permitted to examine 
the reports, and no information can 
ér will be given out by the Bureau of 
the Census, either to other Govern- 
ment bureaus or to any individual, 
which would. disclose, either exactly 
or approximately, any of the figures 
in an individual report. 

The general direction of ww 
éensus of the construction industry 
is in the hands of Dr. Robert J. Mc- 
Fall, Chief Statistician for the 
Census of Distribution, while the 
work is being conducted under the 
immediate supervision of Dr. Alan- 
son D. Morehouse, Chief of the Con- 
atruction Section of the Distribution 
Division. 

The time set for return of the 
questionnaires, which are about to 
be mailed, is 15 days after receipt of 
game by the contractor or subcon- 
tractor. 

As soon as all reports are received 
fo provide the basis for tabulations 
for individual cities or States, these, 
tabulations will be made, and the re- 
sults will be issued in preliminary 
form for those areas. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
the census of the construction indus- 
try is not a survey but an enumera- 
tion. Basic facts will be gathered on 
so extensive a scale that such a sur- 
vey could not be undertaken by 
agencies other than governmental. 
No attempt can be made to go deeply 
into any one phase or aspect of dis- 
tribution. Intensive studies of this 
kind can be carried on later through 
surveys of various types. It is prob- 
able, however, that one of the great- 
est values of the census will be in 
furnishing basic data and in point- 
ing the way to needed studies of an 
intensive nature. It will serve as a 
starting point and lend perspective 
to. what individuals or associations 

shall later decide to do for them- 
selves. 


Result of Requests 


Finally, it should be pointed out in 
this connection that the census is not 
an outgrowth of ideas that have been 
harbored in the minds of officials of 
the Department of Commerce. It is, 
instead, a response by Congress and 
the Government to insistent efforts 
made by associations of business 
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December 20. (They were, of course, 
found, but not clothed.) The hours 
of labor were invariably from sun- 
rise te sunset.” ” 

Data dealing with the cost of con- 
structing the Massachusetts State 
Capitol appear in voluminous detail 
in the account books of the period in 
the State archives. The administra- 
t:ve end of the work was apparently 
intrusted ‘to a committee, composed 
largely of members of the two houses 
of the State legislature. Charles Bul- 
finch, the architect who designed the 
building, was also a member of the 
committee. Whereas today an un- 
dertaking of that nature is turned 
over to a building contractor who 
handles the administrative work as 
well as the materials and labor, it 
was much more complicated than 
that in Massachusetts in 1795. Each 
material dealer billed the committee 
for the amount of material delivered, 
no matter how small, and a dozen 
different carters presented bills for 
delivery, often in form and writing 
so illiterate as to make their deciph- 
ering difficult. 

Carters charged 6s. ($1) a load. 
The price of bricks seems to have 
been fixed at $9 a thousand, and 
bricks were sold to the committee at 
that price by a variety of dealers. 
The masonry was apparently con- 
tracted for by a firm of mason con- 
tractors, whose accounts were pre- 
sented on a printed billhead, in a 
businesslike manner more like pres- 
ent-day bookkeeping than the count- 
less little statements on torn scraps 
of paper which represent other 
classes of participants in the under- 
taking. The mason contractors 
charged the State $5 a thousand for 
laying brick and $1.33 a perch for 
setting stone, but paid their brick- 
layers and stone masons $1.50 per 
day. 

A dollar and a half a day was the 
standard rate for most of the skilled 
trades. Common or “general labor,” 
received 6s. to, 8s. ($1 to $1.33) a 
day. The “master mechanics” and 
foremen received $2. The cabinet- 
makers who built the mahogany 


Piece prices are given for lathing 
and plastering at 25 cents per square 
yard; those for ornamental stucco 
work run from Is. (16.7 cents) a foot 
for straight molding to 3s. 6d. (58 
cents) for the most elaborate design; 
the price charged by the woodcarver 
for the Corinthian capitals was $70 
each for the 23-inch columns, and 
$50 for the 314-inch columns, while 
the pine cone on the top of the dome 
was $25. The columns range from 
$3 to $10 each for turning, depend- 
ing upon the diameter. 


The bill for painting reads thus: 


* Massachusetts State Archives. 

“Douglass, William: Discourse Con- 
cerning the Currencies of the British 
Plantations in America (1739). In Eco- 
nomie Studies of the American Economic 
Association, Vol. II, 1897, p. 322. 

* O’Callaghan’s Documents Relative to 
the Colonial History of the State of New 
York, Vol. V, p. 106. 

‘From “History of South Carolina” at- 
tributed to Gov. Glen of the Provifice, in 
South Carolina Historical Collections, 
Vol. II, p. 261. ’ 

* Manuscript account book, Library of 
Congress. 

° South Carolina Historical Collections, 
Vol. II, p. 122. 

* Manuscript account book, Jones Fam- 
ily Papers, Library of Congress. 

*In Memorial History of New York 
City (Edited by James Grant Wilson, 
1892), Vol. 2, p. 203. 

$ Eivereciaten. eurrency—shilling worth 
about 3.8 cents. 

—— Discourse on Currencies, 
Pa Massachusetts State Archives. 
am Felt, Joseph B.: Annals of Salem, p 


* Manuscript Account Book. 

“ Massachusetts State Archives. 

*In Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
— Philadelphia, manuscript collec- 
ion. 

* Charles Norris’s Acc unt Book, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

“Mary Ann Furnace, Manuscript ac- 
count books, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

* North Carolina Records, Vol. V, p. 
644. North Carolina shillings, 12.5 
cetnts. See p. 17. 

*Thomas Jefferson’s_-manuscript ac- 
count books, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

*” McMaster, John B., History of the 


bookcases, the tables, the speaker’s People of United States, Vol. II, pp. 
chair, etc., were also paid $2. - 617-18. : : 
. * 
&- &. 
To painting State House three times over, 10,822 
square yards, at 1/6 (25 cents)................. 811 13- 00 ($2,705.50) 
To painting the Dome over the fourth time, 944 days’ 
woe, G6 Ga; COE Dat son ck ete 3 6a ctf be 4 5 6 = ($14.25) 
Sg d 
1765—To 2 days’ work papering a room............. 12 ($2.00) 
1767—To 130 yards painting at 7s. O T per yard...... 45 11 00 ($20.24) 
1772—To painting portico at Parish House, 26 yards, . 
SG Ts CER LOR a ek ok a a oo Sa eb e whbe Fh cee be 1-1 8. ($8.61) 
To painting back chamber green, 8 yards, at 1s. ‘ 
Ce FINE Sb akan ete cata eeebo ne 12 ($2.00) 
1781—To painting front room, 85 yards, at 2s. (33.3 
UMN. SINE feos ooo oe ene nae Soibt owned 8 10 0 ($28.33) 
1783—To painting entry, staircase and upper cham- 
bers, 127 yards, at 1s. 1d. (18 cents)........ 7 8 2 ($24.69) 
1791—To painting your house, outside, from the Gar- : 
rett to the Ground, Fences &c. Included, viz: 
Measure 
South Front.... 233 yards. 
West End..... -- 106 do. 
Northwest...... 156 do. 
North End....... 86 do. 
581 yards, at 1s. (16.7 
CONS) 0 Sev bdwowes de en RS: C040) 
. East Side in ye 
“@ Tan Yard 
measure........ 191 yards. 
Garrett, Roof, 
Lookout, 
Gangboard, 
Eaves, Fences, 
Pump, and 
Top of Cis- 
WOME rc cece oe’ 575 yards. 
766 do. at 10d. (14 c.). 31 18. 4 ($106.38) 
Four Lutheran Windows, at 3s. (50 cents). 12 ($2.00) 
40 window frames, at 2s. (33.3 cents)..... 4 ($13.33) 
952 sash lights, at 2 cents each....... cooe & 14 B- ($19.68) 


Grand Total......... 


Harrison Gray Otis, Dr. 


eee ee ere eee eeee 


73 13 11 ($245.65) 


To painting sundry parts of your house inside, viz: 


Front room 
Chamber 
Dining parlour 
Entry and stairway 


. 84 yards. 
81 do. 
- 95- do 
.. 178 do 


438 yards, at 1s...£21.18.0 ($73.00) 


Or ey 


men and by individuals who have 
long realized the need for such in- 
formation. 

The census comes to the construc- 
tion industry as a response to that 
industry’s own desires and wishes. 
It is up to the contractors and sub- 
contractors to make it as valuable, 


FESS AHH EA HAE EH SRT EEE ASE HSETA LOBE EES 


practical and useful as we all desire 
it to be. 

As far as the Government is con- 
cerned, every attempt will be made 
to present in a timely way the best 
results obtainable. To accomplish 
this task whole-hearted cooperation 
is urgently requested. 


pais! 1» 


FEDERAL LIST 
CHANGES 


HE division of specifications of 

the Bureau of Standards has 

now in the course of prepara- 
tion a revised edition of the National 
Directory of Commodity Specifica- 
tions, the first edition of which was 
issued in 1925. In carrying forward 
this undertaking, a collection is be- 
ing made of all available specifica- 
tions which have been formulated or 
adopted by national technical socie- ~ 
ties and trade associations and those 
of the Federal Specifications Board. 
The 1925 edition contains some 27,- 
000 specifications covering more than 
6,000 commodities, giving in each 
case the name of the organization re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the 
specifications, and the date. 

In the revised edition there will be 
included not only the titles of the 
specifications and names of the issu- 
ing organizations, but also outlines 
of the scopes of the specifications, 
telling in as few words as possible 
exactly what eack specification con- 
tains with respect to composition and 
methods of tests. 


‘Work on Encyclopedia 


T° SUPPLEMENT the National Di- 

rectory of Commodity Specifica- 
tions, the division is also preparing 
an Encyclopedia of Specifications, 
one volume of which has been com- 
pleted. The first volume in this se- 
ries, covering standards and specifi- 
cations in the wood-using industries, 
was published two years ago. The 
second volume will deal with stand- 
ards and specifications for nonmetal- 
lic minerals and products made there- 
from. 


Specifications relating to ferrous 
and nonferrous materials will be 
dealt with in the third volume of the 
encyclopedia series, which will be is- 
sued in two parts. 

The preparation of the encyclope- 
dia of specifications is a major piece 
of work, since an effort is made to 
include in full, or by means of ade- 
quate abstracts, tabulations or cross 
references every available nationally 
recognized specification, standard of 
practice or simplification project 
dealing with the materials covered in 
the National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications, as already has been 
done in the first volume relating to 
wood products and is being carried 
out in the second volume on nonme- 
tallic minerals. To bring a volume of 
the encyclopedia of specifications 
into being three principal steps are 
involved. 

The first step is in determining 
what material, from the mass avail- 
able, should be used. In line with 
the procedure adopted for the entire 
encyclopedia series, it has been de- 
cided to include the standards and 
specifications of. nationally recog- 
nized technical societies, trade asso- 
ciations and similar organizations 
qualified to speak for industry, and 
units authorized to represent the 
Federal Government as a_ whole. 
Thus each volume becomes an utter- 
ance of industry and the National 
Government. 


Another Major Step 


HE second major step is in making 

a survey of the field, thus pre- 
scribed to determine the extent of 
standardization and the n#ture and 
quantity of the material available. 
Each volume reflects the nature and 
extent of the work done in the chosen 
field and directs attention to subjects 
awaiting development in standardi- 
zation and simplification. 

The third major step is in arrang- 
ing the material for each volume in 
the most serviceable form for the 
readers. 

For many of the commodities to be 
included there are several separate 
specifications. In each volume dupli- 
cation is avoided by the use of an 
extensive reference system. It should 
be mentioned that, in using this sys- 
tem, no preference of the standards 
of one organization over those of an- 
other is intended, the idea being sim- 
ply to avoid unnecessary duplication 

the method of presentation. 

To permit the reader to take ad- 
vantage of later revision of the speci- 
fications which will be reprinted, 
each volume contains a list of the 
names and addresses of organiza- 


tions whose standards and specifica- | 


tions appear therein. A 
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FOREIGN CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Reports Received in the Department of Commerce From 
a Representatives Abroad 





Plans in Canada 


ANADIAN construction — projects, 
- as most recently reported by As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner L. A. 
‘France, include the following: A 
$650,000 hydro-electric substation, the 
erection of a warehouse, garage, 
pumphouse, office building and foam- 
ite building, costing in all about 
$250,000; three oil storage tanks at a 
cost of $145,000, a music and art build- 
‘ing, including a theater, to cost $500,- 
000; a new office building for $520,- 
000, and a $100,000 apartment hotel 
at. Toronto; an extension to a hotel 
‘building, to cost $1,000,000; an addi- 
tion to a hospital, to involve an out- 
lay of $2,000,000; a new hospital, cost- 
ing $700,000; ‘and a $350,000 church at 
“Montreal; a precooling and cold stor- 
‘age plant to cost $100,000, at_Simcoe, 
-Ontario; an eight-story office building: 
at London, Ontario; a: bungalow court 
costing $200,000, at Victoria, British 
Columbia; a new Masonic temple to 
cost $100,000, at Edmonton, Alberta ; 
a. $200,000 addition to the county 
-building in Sandwich, Ontario; a new 
steel bridge for $100,000, at Komoka, 


- Ontario; five different power lines re- - 


quiring some 180 miles of heavy cop- 
“per wire and 1,500 poles and 500 high- 
tension insulators, at Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia; and a refinery-plant to 
cost $5,000,000, at Ile Perrot, near 
Montreal: Further details in connec- 
tion with the foregoing undertakings 
are available at the Department of 
. Commerce under reference Canada No. 
. 102585. 





~ 


School Projects 


HE following most recent projects, 
providing for the construction or 
improvement of school buildings in 
Canada, have been reported by Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner L. A. France, 
Montreal: A $150,000 addition to a 
college at St. Josephs, New Bruns- 
wick; the extension of a college in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, to cost $200,000; the 
erection of a new school at a cost of 
$330,000, and a new school to be three 
stories high, at Montreal; the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 for an eight-room 
addition to a school in Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan; a $150,000 school building 
at Windsor, Ontario; and an addition 
to.a high school costing $150,000 at 
Westmount, Quebec. Further infor- 
- mation is available at the Department 
of Commerce under reference Canada 
No, 102584. 





New Railway 


‘THE railway committee of the Que- 

bec Legislative . Assembly has 
passed the incorporation of the Beau- 
harnois Railway Company, providing 
for the construction of a belt-line sys- 
tem to be operated as a subsidiary of 
the Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company, states a report from 
Vice Consul George H. Butler, Mon- 
treal. Authorized capital is $500,000, 
which may be increased. 

The projected line will have a length 
of about 30 miles, and will serve the 
towns, villages and parishes of-Beau- 
harnois, Valleyfield, St. Stanislaus, 
Emard, St. Louis, St. Etienne, Melo- 
cheville and St. Timothee. It will run 


parallel to the projected Beauharnois 

> Canal, within a mile of the banks. 

There will be a bridge at the Hungry 

-. Bay and, on Lake St. Francis, and an- 

other at the Beauharnois-Meloche- 

ville outlet into Lake St. Louis. Exist- 

ing bridges between St. Stanislaus and 

Valleyfield and near St. Louis will 

have to be changed to suit the width of 
the canal. 


wy 





In United Kingdom 


* . * CONSTRUCTION projects in the 
United Kingdom, most recently re- 
ported by Trade Commissioner Ed- 


4 


+ erection of 125 houses costing £68,483, 
- at Darlaston; new schools and altera- 
- tions to existing school buildings at an 
~ . estimated cost of £123,825, in Rother- 
ham; an expenditure*of £128,188 for 
four new schools at Dewsbury; a high- 


> 
‘ 


_ séveral new schools to involve an out- 


- 


- Ham); a new abattoir to cost £120,- 
000, at Frizinghall; a technical college 


ward R. Stoever, London, include: The . 


power wireless station at Athlone; - 
r : lay ‘of £248,400 at London (West- 


*_eosting £77,500,.at Dudley; a new sec-- 


ondary sehool at Gowerton, to cost 
£54,000; a scheme to erect 784 houses 
at Pollokshaws; new educational 
buildings and extensions to existing 


‘buildings at a cost of £286,000; a main 


sewer tank and additional outfall at 
an- estimated expenditure of £95,825, 
at.Hoylake; the widening and deepen- 
ing of the channel at Southampton, to 
cost £240,000, - Additional details on 
these and-other projects may be se- 
cured at the Department of Commerce 
under reference United Kingdom No. 
102469. 





Mersey Tunnel 


ONSTRUCTION on the Mersey 
vehicular tunnel at Liverpool: is 
progressing, according to Consul Cyril 
“‘L. Thiel, Liverpool. This Mersey tun- 


-nel when complete will be the largest 


subaqueous tunnel in the world. In 
its construction about 1,000,000 tons 


“of rock have to be excavated and 75,- 


‘000 tons of iron work installed. 

The full-sized tunnel is being con- 
structed at several different points in 
its length, and some parts of the .ve- 
hicular roadway have been completed. 
There will be room for four lines of 


traffic, and space will be provided for - 


railway lines or another roadway be- 
low, a8 may be decided later. Con- 
struction of the approach at the Liver- 
pool end is being carried on by means 
of a 46 foot 8 inches tunnel shield, 
weighing 200 tons. This is believed to 
be the largest of its type ever made, 
and with its aid it is said that it will 
be possible to work out to daylight on 
the Liverpool side without the slight- 
est settlement taking place in the 
ground overhead. ; 





Genoa Project 


PLAN for a new slaughterhouse in 
3 Genoa was studied as long ago as 
1890, states a report from Consul Gen- 
eral H. P. Starret, Genoa, but it was 
not until August, 1927, that the Po- 
desta of Genoa ordered its immediate 
execution. 


The main entrance consists of a por- 


tico surmounted. by a terrace which | 


unites the first two buildings, in one 
of which are situated on the ground 
floor various offices, a laboratory for 
bacteriological examinations, a small 
museum with a technical library, arid 
living quarters for the veterinarians, 
while the other building houses a first- 
aid department, the administrative of- 
fice of the tax authorities, a waiting 
room for the butchers and their as- 
sistants, and a recreation hall, while 
the upper floors are used as living 
quarters for the employes and _subor- 
dinate personnel. 





Rumania Bidding 


‘THE establishment of a central of- 
fice for the control and coordina- 
tion of bids on all goverriment supplies 





ROAD DESIGNS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cure more competition on this joint 
material. Between the expansion 
joints there will be a plane of weak- 
ness, which is much easier to con- 
struct and much cheaper than expan- 
sion joints. 

The department has prepared de- 
signs both 18 and 20 feet wide. Spe- 
cial attention will be given on next 
season’s work to prevent shoulder and 
ditch erosion. To accomplish this lip 
curb will have to be constructed along 


- the edge of the pavement on steep 


grades and where the soil erodes 
badly. 

Where needed ditch retards will be 
considered a part of the construction 
work rather than maintenance. The 
department engineers are of the opin- 
ion that a better finish will be -ob- 
tained by use of a longitudinal float. 
This is included in the specifications. 
The engineers also are of the opinion 
that the changes made will give a 
more uniform ‘concrete pavement, 
probably somewhat stronger and 
without any increase in cost. The 
crown of new pavement will be one 
inch, the old design being two inches. 


and construction projects in Rumania 
has been decreed, according to Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner C..C. Frick, 
Bucharest. This office will be- known 
in Rumania as the “O. C. L.” (Office 
Central des Licitations) and-will be 
attached to the ministry of finances, 
Bucharest. All government bids will 
be under the jurisdiction of this of- 
ce. 


The “O. C. L.” is to be assisted by a ‘ 


section especially set up for the pur- 
pose in the ministry of finance, to be 





known as the “service des licitations,” 
which is to establish the programs of 
bids to be solicited; standardize the 
specifications ;, advertise the proposals 
for bids; and generally perform all of 
the routine office work in connection 
with the “O. C. L.”.. Further details 
covering administrative machinery ré« 
quirements for. foreign bidders, regu- 
lations governing the submission of 
bids, etc., are available at the Depart 
ment of Commerce under reference 


Rumania No. 102216, e 





Maine’s Highway Program 
A STATE highway construction pro- 
gram for the years 1930, 1931, 1932 
and 1933, contemplating the expendi- 
ture of the entire $10,000,000 bond 


‘issue approved by the voters of 


Maine -in September, 1929, recently 
was laid before Governor Gardiner 
and the executive council by the State 
highway commission. 

T'-is is exclusive of a bond issue of 
$5,000,000 approved at the same time 
by the people, which is to be used 
solely for bridge construction. 

It is explained by the highway 
commission that its new program is 
based on the assumption that. addi- 
tional Federal highway funds will be 
available during the next three years 
through the passage of the highway 
bill now pending in Congress. 





Large New York Program 


(CONSTRUCTION undertakings of 

the Port of New York Authority 
projected for the next two years or 
in course of effectuation represent 
expenditures of $115,000,000, accord- 
ing to the report submitted to the 
joint legislative commission on-State 
audit and finance by John E. Ram- 
sey, chief executive officer of the 
port body. 

Bridge building now under way in- 
volves an ultimate outlay of more 
than $75,000,000, it was shown, and 
freight, steamship and other termi- 
nals will require more than $40,000,- 
000. The two completed Arthur Kill 
bridges, which cost about $17,000,- 
000, are being operated at this time 
by an actual force of 21 men. 


Exhaustive data on financing, op- 
erations and methods of the port 
authority were included in the infor- 
mation offered to the committee. A 
statement covering activities of the 
last several years, supported by 25 
exhibits giving minute financial, per- 
sonnel and other details was pre- 
sented by Mr. Ramsey, who at the 
outset expressed his organization’s 
readiness to cooperate in every way 
that the committee might desire. 


Tests of Paints 


A COMPARISON of outdoor and as 
celerated (combined light-spra 


‘only) exposures of the same white 


paints is giving some interesting in- 


“formation at the Bureau of Stand< 


ards. The paints under test are white 
lead, lead-zine. and lithopone. Re- 
“sults have been obtained on six 
weeks of exposure in the accelerated 
-cycle, taking a set of panels out at 


-the end of every week. The whité- 


lead paints are failing by chalking, 
fine checking, and a gradual disap- 
pearance of the paint coat (by chalk- 
ing off). The lead-zinc paints are 


-failing by cracking, resulting in ‘a 


flaking or crumbling of the paint 
coat. The lithopone paints chalk 
heavily, crack and soon disappear 
from the wood. White lead shows up 
the best, lead-zinc next, and litho- 
pone a poor third. Lithopone paint 
fails in‘about three weeks and lead< 
zinc in about five weeks. The white- 
lead paints have not reached (after 
six weeks’ exposure) as bad a condi- 
tion as the lithopone paints at the 
end of three weeks. A comparison, 
on a quantitative basis, of the rela« 
tive merits of these paints is difficult, 
because of the different types of fail- 
ure for the various paints. Using 
three weeks as the period of failure 
for the lithopone paints, the other 
paints appear to be in somewhat thé 
following ratio at the present times 
Lithopone paint, 3; lead-zinc paint, 
5; white-lead paint, more than 6. 





Minnesota’s Roads 


MINNESOTA ranks ahead of all 

the States, except two, in the im- 
provement of its local roads, C. M. 
Babcock, commissioner of highways 
of Minnesota, told the county coms< 
missioners at their annual State con« 
vention in Minneapolis. . 

Quoting reports of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Mrs 
Babcock said that on Jan. 1, 1929, 
Minnesota had 27,607 miles of local 
roads surfaced with gravel, sand« 
clay, or higher types. 





Saves Money for the Home Owner... 
That’s Why INSULATED Homes 
Sell Readily 


ACTUAL tests show a saving of 1-3 in heat- 
ing costs in an INSO BOARD insu- 
lated home.’ Think what a talking point that 
supplies the builder of homes when it comes 
to selling them. INSO BOARD is made 
of long, tough .wheat straw fibers, matted 
and interlaced into INSO BOARD 7-16 of an 
inch thick and any desired length. It is easily 
applied and effectively shuts out cold and heat. 
It deadens sound and retards fire and moisture. 
INSO LATH, made of the same durable ma- 
terial, is better than wood lath when used for 
a plaster base and saves %4 of the plaster cost. 
Investigate this material. You will find it 
provides real insulation, which is a modern 
building necessity. 


THE STEWART INSO BOARD COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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TO MAKE LIGHTNING BEHAVE 


(C .ntinued from Page 4) 
at least two ground connections 
should be made at opposite extremi- 
ties of the structure. 

(d) If a lightning-conductor sys- 
<tem is placed on a building within 
“er about which are metal objects of 
‘considerable size within a few feet 
‘of the conductor, there will be a 
‘strong tendency for sparks, or side- 
flashes, to jump from the conductor 
-to the metal at its nearest point. To 
-prevent damage an interconnecting 
‘conductor should be provided at all 
‘places v.>re sidefiashes are likely to 
occur. 

(e) Within buildings where metal- 
lic objects may be liable to a dan- 
gerous rise of potential due to a 
lightning flash, the metal, if not in- 
terconnested with the lightning-rod 
system, should under some circum- 
tances be independently grounded. 

(f) Since a_lightning-conductor 
‘Bs a general rule is expected to re- 
‘main in working condition for long 
‘periods wih little attention, the me- 
‘chanical construction should be 
‘strong oud the materials used such 
_as to ofter high resistance to corro- 
gion. 

The f-stures of construction de- 
Scribed in the following specifica- 
tions emvody an attempt to apply the 
-foregoi~* principles to the protec- 
-tion of buildings. These specifica- 
tions are based upon what is believed 
to be the best current practice in pro- 
- tective work. 

SEC. 20. SCOPE, DEFINITIONS, 
200. Scc-e and Purpose. 

The ru'2s of this part of the code 
‘apply to the protection against light- 
‘ning of buildings and other property, 
“with the exception of preperty de- 

voted to the production, storage, and 
_transpo-‘ tion ef inflammable liquids 
and gasc3, and electrical lines and 
“equipment, — 

_- ‘Fhe r->-nose-is the prevention of 

fire lossand.other damages: from 
lightnin« by directing attention. to 

-the ava:: ble means- of protection 

-which are believed to be effective. - 

- 201. Inte vretation and Exceptions. 


This cote shall be liberally con- - 


:strued. tn cases of practical diffi- 
culty or unnecessary hardships ex- 
ceptions f.0om ita literal requirements 
may be made if equivalent protection 
is otherw_ze secured. 

It is >.ct intended that this code 
shall be interpreted as recommend- 
ing the protection of every class of 
property to which it applies, but 
shall cor -titute the standard where 
economi: or other considerations 

-make it zppear that protection is 
necessary or desirable. 

202. Ma i2tery and Advisery -Re- 
quir-ments. 

The word “shall” where used is to 
be unde:-icod as mandatory and the 
word “s’ >"ld” as advisory. “May” 
is used in the permissive sense. 

203. Term; and Definitions. 

Air te..2'nal.—The combination of 

‘ elevation rod, and brace, or footing 
placed «. upper portions of struc- 
tures, tov2ther with tip or point if 
used. 

Condu ‘tor.—The portion of a pro- 
tective system designed to°carry the 
current < . 2 lightning discharge from 
air terminal to ground. 

Branc’: eonductor.—A conductor 
which b-<.:.ches off at an angle from 
a contin..> 3-run of conductor. 

Cable.—. number of wires twisted 
or braide to form a conductor. 

Coppe. c!ad_ steel.—Steel with a 
coating o. copper welded to it as dis- 
tinguish- 1 from copper-plated or 
copper-:. :2thed material. 

Down conductor—The vertical 
portion of a run of conductor which 
ends at *> tround. 

Elevation red.—The vertical por- 
tion of c°-4ductor in an air terminal 
by me: .5 of whieh it is elevated 
above the object to be protected. 

Faste -c>.—A device used to secure 
the con." ctor to the building. 

Ground connection.—A buried 
body of m>tal with its surrounding 
soil and a connecting conductor 
which t>7:ther serve to bring an ob- 
ject into electrical continuity with 
the eartn. 

Metal-.vefed building.—A building 
with a roof made of or cevered with 
metal. 

Metal-clad building.—A_ building 
with sides made of or covered with 
metal. 


- coating» which will 
- withstand the standard test of the 


Point.—The pointed piece of metal 
sometimes used at the upper end of 
the elevation rod to receive a light- 
ning discharge. 

Roof conductor.—The portion of 
the conductor above the eaves run- 
ning along the ridge, parapet, or 

“other portion of the roof. 
SEC. 21. LIGHTNING RODS FOR 
ORDINARY BUILDINGS 

Rules 210 to 213, inclusive, hereunder ap- 
ply more particularly to buildings of the or- 
dinary types which have roofs of slate, tile, 
or other nonconducting material. Rule 214 
sets forth modifications to the rules preced- 
ing it which may be made for the case of 
buildings which are roofed or roofed and 
clad with metal.- Grounding and intercon- 
nection of metals are included in rules 215 
to 217, while section 22 is to be referred to 
when buildings are equipped with spires, 
steeples, flagpoles, or towers. 


210. Conductors. 


(a) Materials —The materials of 
which protective systems are made 
shall be relatively resistant to corro- 
sion or shall be acceptably protected 
against corrosion.. No combination. 
of materials shall be used that forms 
an electrolytic couple of such nature 
that in the presence of moisture cor- 
rosion is accelerated, but where 
moisture is permanently excluded 
from the junction of such metals, 
contact between them is not objec- 
tionable. 

The following: list of materials 
comprises those commonly used for 
protective systems, or parts of pro- 
tective systems, and with their ac- 
companying specifications constitute 
materials to be regarded as standard 
for the purposes of this section: 

(1) Copper.—Where copper is used 
it shall be of the grade ordinarily re- 
quired for commercial electrical 
work, generally designated as being 
of 98 per cent conductivity when an- 
nealed. 

(2) Alloys.—Where alloys of met- 
als are used they shall be substan- 
tially as. resistent to corrosion -as 
copper under similar conditions. 

(3) Copper-clad steel.— Where cop- 
per-clad steel is used the copper cov- 
ering -shal! be permanently. and ef- 


‘fectively welded to the steel core, 


and: the preportion’ ef copper shall 


~be such that the conductance is not 
Jess. than 30 per.cent of the. conduct- 
-ance of an equivalent cross seziion 


of solid copper. . 

(4) Galvanized steel.— Where. stee 
is used it shall be thoroughly pro- 
tected against corrosion by a zinc 


American Society for Testing Mate- 


- rials for galvanized coatings. 


The impertance of resistance to corrosion 
of lightning-conductor materials should be 
emphasized at this point because corrosion, 
either soil or atmosphere, leads to dete- 
rioration and consequent impairment of the 
initial degree of reliability of a system and 
should be forestalled wherever possible. In 
this connection there aré several combina- 
tions of metals, and alloys of metals, that 
do not lead to marked corrosion when placed 
in contact in the presence of moisture, 
whereas others do, and while it is not prac- 
tieable to give here a list of such combina- 
tions, manufacturers and purchasers of 
lightning conductors are cautioned to use 
enly those that have been shown by expe- 
rience or adequate tests to be free from 
objectionable features. It may also be 
pointed out that atmospheric conditions in 
certain sencozst sections of the United 
States, notably the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, are known to be destructive to gal- 
vanized steel, and in such regions galvan- 
ized steel should be used with caution, a 
preference bcing given to copper. Copper 
is also te be preferred where corrosive gases 
are encountered, but it needs to be rein- 
forced with a lead covering under excep- 
tional conditions, such as are found near 
the tops of smokestacks. (See rule 241 (e). 


(b) Form and size.—Conductors 
may be in the form of cable, tube, 
strip, or rod having round, square, 
star, or other solid cross section. 
The following subsections give mini- 
mum sizes and weights: ¢ 

(1) Copper cable.—Copper-cable 


conductors shall weigh not less than ~ 


187.5 pounds per thousand feet 


(0.279 kg per m). 


No. 17 A. W. G. (0.045 inch=0.114 em 
diameter). 

(2) Copper tube, copper solid sec- 
tion, and copper-clad steel.—Tube or 
solid-seetion conductors of copper or 
copper-clad steel shall weigh not less 
than 187.5 pounds per thousand feet 
(0.279 kg per m). The thickness of 
any tube wall shall be not less than 
No. 20 A. W. G. (0.032 inch=0.081 
cm). 


No. 16 A. W. G. (0.051=0.129 cm). 


(3) Galvanized steel.—Galvanized- . 


steel conductors shall have a, net 
weight of steel of not less than 320 
pounds per thousand feet (0.476 kg 
per m) and a zinc coating of not less 
than 2 ounces per square foot (0.061 
g per cm’) of galvanized surface. 
The thickness of any. tube wall; web, 


satisfactorily - 


The size of any - 
wire of a <»ble shall be not less than - 


The thickness of any copper . 
ribbon or strip shall be not less than . 


or ribbon before gaivanizing shall be 
not less than No. 17 United States 
Standard Sheet Gauge (0.056 inch= 
0.142 cm), and the diameter of any 
wire of-a cable before galvanizing 
shall be not less than No. 14 Steel 


Wire Gauge (0.080 inch=0.203 cm). ~ 


(ce) Joints.—(1) General.—Joints 
in conductors shall be as few in num- 
ber as practicable, and where they 
are necessary they shall be mechan- 
ically strong and well made and pro- 
vide ample electrical contact. The 
latter requirement is to be regarded 
as met by a contact area not less 
than double the conducting cross-sec- 
tional area of the conductor. 


The following suggestions are offered in 
regard to the construction of joints in con- 
ductors: 

Sections of cable conductor are preferably 
connected together by unraveling 6 inches 
or more of the ends and making a solderless 
wrapped joint. An alternative is found in 
couplings of malleable metal No. 14 A. W. G. 
in thickness (0.064 inch=6.162 em), 3 inches 
(7.62 em) in length, and of semitubular form 
with projections on the interior which, when 
the coupling is crimped,-become embedded 
in the cable. 

Sections of tube conductor may be con- 
nected together by doweltype sc-ew *oi+ts 
with the dowels secured to the tube by riv- 
ets or by screw sleeve coupling:. 

Lengths of circular cross-section con- 
dueter may be connected together by the 


‘Western Union joint with or without solder, 


McIntyre sleeve, or by screw couplings. 
Lengths of rectangular cross-section con- 
ductors (ribben) may be connected together 
by overlapping and riveting. 

Lengths of star-section conductor may be 
connected together by means of screw joints 
formed from lugs of metal crimped over or 
formed on the end of the conductor. 

Branch conductors are best cunnected to 
main conductors by joints similar to those 
used in main conductors, except that they 
may be in T or Y¥ form. 

Elevation rods are best attached to cables 
by means of crimped joints of :naltleable 
metal, similar te those described in the first 
paragraph of this note, except that they 
should be in T form and connect to the ele- 
vation rod by means of a dowel or screw 
coupling. 

Elevation rods on ferms of conductor 
other than cable may be attached in the 
same manner as branch rods, or by, an 
equivalent means. 


(2) Mechanical: strength. — On 
structures exceeding 60 feet in height 
joints.shall be so constructed..that 
their mechanical strength in tension 
as ‘shown~by 4aberatery tests is not 
less than 50 per cent of that of the 
smallest of ‘the several sections of 


- conductor’ which are. joined together. 


(3) Electrica) resistance.—Joints 


- shall be ‘so made that they have an 


electrical resistance not in excess of 
that of 2 feet of conductor.. 


(da) -Fasteners.—Conductors shall 
be securely attached to the building 
or other object upon which they are 
placed. Fasteners, in general, shall 
be substantial in construction, not 
subject to breakage, and shall be, 
with the nails, screws, or other 
means by which they are fixed, of the 
same material as the conductor, or of 
such nature that there will be no 
serious tendency toward electrolytic 
corrosion in the presence of moisture 
because of contact between the dif- 
ferent parts. 

Fasteners shall be so spaced as to 
give adequate support to the con- 
ductor, gemerally not over 4 feet 
apart. 


The firmness with which conductors are 
attached goes far toward determining their 
period of usefulness and security. Insecure 
fasteners not only lead to a reduction of 
the protective values of an installation, but 
detract from its appearance and necessitate 
repeated repairs. 

Conductors may be secured to wood sur- 
faces by means of metal bands or straps, 
screw-shank fasteners, or an equivalent 
means. Strap or band fasteners should be 
made from sheet metal not less than No. 14 
A. W..G. (0.064 inch=0.162 cm) in thick- 
ness, and not less than % inch (0.952 cm) 
wide, with screw or nail holes surrounded 
by. an ample width of material. Screw- 
shank fasteners should be provided with a 
fork of substantial construction which can 
be closed by bending. The screw shank it- 
self should be at least the equivalent in 
size of a Ne. 10 wood screw 1% inches long 
(3.31 cm). 

Conducters may be secured to brick and 
stone surfaces by means of serew-shank fas- 
teners in the form ef an expansion screw, - 
drive-shank fasteners having the shan 
ridged or barbed te grip the hole when 
driven, or by fan-shank fasteners to be laid 
in the walls as they are built. 

Either the expansion screw or drive shank 
should be not less than % inch in diameter 
(0.952 em) and 2 inehes in length (5.08 em). 
The fan shank should be approximately % 
inch (1.27 em) wide at its narrowest place, 
1/10 inch thick (0.254 em), and 3 inehes 
long (7.62 cm). 

Where screws are used they should be not 
smaller than No. 6, % inch (1.9 em) long. 
Nails should be not smaller in size than 4- 
penny standard. Copper-clad nails may be 
used with copper fasteners and galvanized 
nails with galvanized fasteners. 


Fasteners may also be leaded into ma- - 


sonry or brickwerk. 
211. Points and Elevation Reds. 

(a) Attachment ef Points.—Sepa- 
rate points are not required but, if 
used, shall be of substantial con- 
struction and be securely attached to 
the elevation reds by screw or slip 
joints. The. conducting cross-sec- 


tional area of the base shall be at 
least equivalent to the conducting 
cross-sectional area of the elevation 
rod. 

(b) Elevation Rods.—(1) Size.— 
Elevation rods shall be at least the 
equivalent in weight and stiffness of 
a copper tube having an outside di- 
ameter of % inch (1.6 cm) and a 
wall thickness of No. 20 A. W. G. 
(0.032 inch=0.081 em). 

(2) Form.—Elevation rods may be 
of any form of solid or tubular cross 
section. 

(3) Height.—The height of an ele- 
vation rod shall be such as to bring 
the tip not less than 10 inches (25.4 
em) above the object to be protected. 

On flat surfaces a greater height than 10 
inches is desirable, but the height need not 
exceed 5 feet. In most cases the proper 
height for an elevation rod between the 
limits just mentioned will depend upon the 
character of the object to be protected. On 
shingle roofs, for instance, or roofs of other 


‘inflammable materials, a greater height is 


needed for safety than is necessary on slate 
or tile roofs. The proper height may also 
be taken as depending somewhat on the con- 
tour of the object being protected; a spire, 
for instanee, does not require so high an 
elevation rod as a silo having a peaked but 
much less sloping roof. 

(ce) Braces for Elevation Rods.— 
(1) Use.—Elevation rods shall be 
amply secured -against overturning 
either by attachment to the object to 
be protected or by means of substan- 
tial tripod or other braces which 
shall be permanently and rigidly at- 
tached to the building. 

(2) Materials—The material from 
which braces are constructed shall 
be at least the equivalent in strength 
and stiffness of, %-inch (0.625 em) 


-round iron, and with the nails or 


screws used in erecting must comply 
with the requirements of “210 (a) 


. Materials” as to resistance to corro- 


sion or protection against corrosion. 

(3) Form and Construction— 
Braces shall be assembled by means 
of riveted joints or other joints of 
equivalent ‘strength. Preference 
should be given to tripod or 4-legged 


: braces, and when in place the feet 
, Should. be spread. until the distance 
. between them approximates one- 


third the height of the brace: - - 
- (4) Guides,— Where elevation rods 


- are-more than 24:inches high, braces 
- shall -have: guides’ for --helding- the 


elevation rod at two points located 
approximately as follows: ‘The lower 
at a distance above the foot of the 


- rod equal to one-third of its height, 
-the upper at a distance above: the 
- lower equal to one-fourth the height 


of the rod: . 

Where elevation rods are 24 inches 
high or less, braces with a single 
guide may be used, holding the rod 
approximately midway of its height. 
Ten-inch (25.4 em) elevation rods 
may be braced by means of substan- 
tial footings. 

Where elevation reds are to be attached 
to house chimneys, they can be secured 
either by means of expansion-screw fas- 
teners or a band surrounding the chimney. 
On horizontal masonry or brickwork, holes 
may be drilled and the rod set in cement. 
On woodwork, lag screws or strap fasteners 
may be used. Bracing in each case may be 
accomplished according to circumstances, 
but it is important that a good mechanical 
job be done to prevent overturning of the 
air terminal by the wind. 


212. Prevention of Deterioration. 
(a) General.—Precaution shall be 


-taken in every insiance to provide 


against any undue tendency toward 
deterioration due to local conditions. 

(b) Corrosion.—Where any part of 
a protective system is exposed to the 
direct action of chimney gases or 
other corrosive gases, it shall be pro- 
tected by a continuous covering of 
lead 1/16 inch (0.158 cm) or more in 
thickness. 

(ce) Mechanical Injury.—Where 
any part of a protective system is ex- 
posed to mechanical injury, it shall 
be protected by covering it with 
molding or tubing preferably made 
of wood or nonmagnetic material. If 
metal tubing is used, the conductor 
shall be electrically connected to it 
at its upper end. 

(d) Use of Ornaments.—The use 
of small ornaments, such as glass 
balls attached to elevation rods, is 
not objectionable, but elevation rods 
shall not be made to support vanes or 
ornaments having in any plane a 
wind-resistance area in excess of 20 
square inches (29. cm’). 

Twenty square inches of area as a maxi- 
mum for an ornament represents approxi- 
mately the wind resistance area of a 5-inch 
(12.7 em) glass ball. Where heavy or large 
ornaments are desired, they ‘should be pro- 
vided with a separate support. 


213. Location of Air Terminals. 

(a) General.—Air terminals shali 
be provided for all structural parts 
that are-likely to receive, and be 
damaged by, a stroke of lightning. 

(b)- Projections.—In the case of 
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“projections, such as gables, chim- 
neys, and ventilators, the air termi- 
nal shall-be placed on, or attached to, 
the object to be protected where 
practicable, otherwise within 2 feet 
(61 cm) of it. 

(c) Ridges, Parapets, and Edges of 
Flat Roofs.—Along ridges, parapets, 
and edges of flat roofs air terminals 
shall be spaced at intervals not ex- 
ceeding 25 feet (7.62 m), and inter- 
mediate terminals need not be closer 
than 12.5 feet (3.81 m). 

(d) Metal Projections and Parts of 
Buildings.—Metal projections and 
parts of buildings, such as ventilat- 
ors, smokestacks, and other objects, 
that are likely to receive, but not be 
appreciably damaged by, a stroke of 
lightning, need not be provided with 
air terminals, but shall be securely 
bonded to the lightning conductor 
with metal of the same weight per 
unit length as the main conductor. 

Parts of structures most likely to be 
struck by. lightning are those which project 
above surrounding parts, such as chimneys, 
ventilators, flagpoles, towers, water tanks, 
spires, steeples, deck railings, shaft houses, 
gables, skylights, dormers, ridges, and para- 
Pe The edge of the roof is the part most 
likely to be struck on flat-roofed buildings. 
On very large flat roofs it is desirable to 
erect air terminals at such points as are at 
a great distance from air terminals on para- 
pets or projections. As a limiting value, 50 
feet may be taken; that is, if on a large flat 
roof a portion is 50 feet or more from the 
nearest air terminal, it should have an air 
terminal erected upon it and be properly 
connected with the system. 

(e) Coursing of Conductors.—Con- 
ductors shall, in general, be coursed 
over the roofs and down the corners 
and sides of buildings in such a way 
as to-constitute, as nearly as local 
conditions will permit, an in¢losing 
‘network. 

(f) Roof Conductors.—Roof con- 
ductors shall be coursed along con- 
tours, such as ridges, parapets, and 
edges of fiat roofs, and where neces- 
sary over flat surfaces, in such a way 
as to join each air terminal to all the 
rest. 

Roof conductors surrounding decks, 
flat surfaces and flat roofs shall be 
connected to form a closed loop. 

(g) Down Conductors.—Down con- 
ductors shall preferably be coursed 
over the extreme outer portions of 
buildings, such as corners, due consid- 
eration being given to the best places 
for making ground connections and to 
the location of air terminals. 

(h) Obstructions.—Con ductors 
shall be curved around chimneys, ven- 
tilators and similar obstructions in the 
shape requiring the shortest length of 
conductor. 

(i) Bends.—No bend in a conduc- 
tor which embraces a portion of a 
building, such as an eave, shall have 
a radius of less than 8 inches (20.3 
em). The angle of any turn shall not 
exceed 90°, and conductors shall every- 
where preserve a downward or ap- 
proximately horizontal course. 

214. Metal-Roofed and Metal-Clad 
Buildings. 

The materials and equipment re- 
quired by this rule for the protection 
of metal-roofed or metal-roofed-and- 
elad buildings, shall comply with the 
requirements of rules 210 to 213, in- 
clusive. 

(a) Metal in Overlapping Sec- 
tions.— Buildings which are roofed or 
roofed and clad with metal in the form 
of sections insulated from one another, 
or so applied that they are not in met- 
allic contact, shall be treated in the 
‘Same manner as are buildings com- 
posed of nonconducting materials. 

(b) Metal Continuous. — When 
buildings are roofed or roofed and 
clad with all-metal sheets made elec- 
trically continuous by means of an in- 
terlocking or other contact,, or by 
bonding, the following modifications 
may be made to the requirements of 
rules 211 to 217, inclusive: 

Air terminals need be provided only 
on chimneys, ventilators, gables and 
other projections, such as are likely to 
receive and be damaged by a stroke 
of lightning. Projections. that are 
likely to receive, but not be damaged 
by, a stroke of lightning need not be 
provided with air terminals but shall 
be securely bonded to the roof. 

Roof conductors may be dispensed 
with and elevation rods, if used, con- 
nected to the roof by soldered joints, 
or securely bolted joints, having an 
area of contact of not less than 3 
square inches (19.3 cm*). If the roof 
metal is in small sections, connection 
shall be made to at least four of the 
sections. 

Down conductors shall be connected 
to the edges of roofs, or to the lower 
edges of metal siding, by soldered or 
bolted joints having an area of con- 
tact of at least 3 square inches (19.3 
cm’). If the metal is in small see- 
tions, connection shall be made to at 
least four of the sections. 


215. Number of Down Conductors. 
(a) Minimum.—tThere shall be not 
_. less than two down conductors on any 


} 
| 


| Average number of days per year 
on which thunderstorms occur 





type of building, and these shall be 
run so as to be as widely separated as 
practicable. The following rules shall 
apply as to additional down conduc- 
tors. 


In deciding upon the location and number 
of down conductors it should be kept in mind 
that it is very desirable to have at least two 
paths in parallel, and well separated, from 
the foot or near the foot of each air terminal 
to ground. This causes a stroke upon any air 
terminal to find a divided path, the imped- 
ance of which is less than that. offered by a 
single path and offers an increased protective 
effect. The obstruction, or impedance, offered 


"to the passage of fhe stroke is nearly in 


inverse proportion to the number of parallel 
paths if they are well separated. 

(b) Rectangular Structures.—On 
rectangular structures having gable, 
hip, or gambrel roofs, and exceeding 
110 feet (33.5 m) in length, there shall 
be at least one additional down con- 
ductor for each additional 50 feet 
(15.3 m) of length or fraction thereof. 

On rectangular structures having 
French, flat, or sawtooth roofs, and 
exceeding 300 feet (91.5 m) in perim- 
eter, there shall be at least one-addi- 
tional down conductor for each addi- 
tional 100 feet (30.5 m) of perimeter 
or fraction thereof. 

(c) Irregular-Shaped Structures. 
—On an L or T shaped structure there 
shall be at least one additional down 
conductor, on an H-shaped structure 
at least two additional down conduc- 
tors, and on a wing-built structure at 
least one additional down conductor 
for each wing. 


On irregular-shaped structures the 
total:number of down conductors shall 
in every case be sufficient to make the 
average distance between them along 
the perimeter not greater than 100 
feet (30.5 m). 


(d) Structures Exceeding 60 Feet 
in Height.—On structures exceeding 
60 feet (18.3 m) in height there shall 
be at least one additional down con- 
ductor for each additional 60 feet 
(18.3 m) of height or fraction thereof, 
except that the application of this rule 
shall not cause down conductors to be 
placed about the perimeter of a struc- 
ture at intervals of less than 50 feet 
(15.3 m). 

(e) Metal-Roofed and Metal- 
Clad Buildings—The number of 
down conductors and ground connec- 
tions for metal-roofed and metal-clad 
buildings shall be determined in the 
same manner as for buildings com- 
posed of nonconducting materials; 
that is, according to the requirements 
of (a), (b), (c), and (d) above. 

(f) Dead Ends.—Additional down 
conductors shall be installed where 
necessary to avoid “dead ends,” or 
branch conductors ending at air ter- 
minals, which exceed 16 feet (4.88 m) 
in length, except that single down 
conductors descending flagpoles, spires 
and similar structures which are ad- 
juncts of buildings shall not be re- 
garded as “dead ends,” but shall be 
treated as air terminals. 

Dead ends arise where an air terminal is 
placed on the peak of a dormer, or in some 
similar situation, and in the interest of 
economy is connected only to the nearest 
conductor, which usually is at the nearest 
ridge. A stroke on such ah air terminal must 
traverse a single conductor until it reaches 
the ridge conductor where the path divides. 
The foregoing rule allows 16 feet (4.88 m) 
for the length of this single conductor. 
Where greater lengths are encountered the 
conductor must be extended from the air ter- 
minal to ground, 


It is advisable to. install additional down 
conductors at places along runs of roof con- 
ductors where the roof conductor descends 
into low places between parts of buildings, 
as it may in the case of an H-shaped struc- 
ture where the end wings are higher than 
the connecting portion.. This should be con- 
sidered necessary, however, only where the 
descent amounts to a considerable number 
of feet, say 10 feet (3.05 m) or more. 


216. Interconnection of Metallic 
Masses. 


(a) Interconnection or Grounding. 
—Metallic masses about buildings 
which are a permanent portion of the 
structure, or are permanently installed 
within or about it, shall, with the ex- 
ception of those of comparatively 
small size, be made a part of the light- 
ning-conductor system by interconnec- 
tion with it, or be independently 
grounded, or both, depending upon 
their location with respect to the 
lightning conductors and their sur- 
roundings, as more fully described in 
paragraphs (b) to (h), inclusive, of 
this rule. 

The object of interconnecting the metal 
parts of a building with the conductor is to 
prevent the damage from sideflashes that has 
been found to occur, especially in the case 
of rather extensive metal objects that are 
near by. The main principle to be observed 
in the prevention of such damage is to pick 
out on a building the places where sideflashes 


are most likely to occur and provide me- 
tallic paths for them. 


(b) Exterior Bodies of Metal.— 


Metal situated wholly on the exterior 
of buildings shall be electrically con- 
nected to the conductor at its upper 

(or nearest) end and, if of consider- 
able length, shall be grounded or elec- 
trically connected to the conductor at 
its lower (or farthest) end. 

Exterior bodies of metal include orna- 
mental ridges, ventilators, roofs, valleys, 
gutters, down spouts, and -struetural iron. 
Connecting these into the lightning-conductor 
system not only serves to prevent sideflashes 
that cause damage, but makes the system.a 
nearer approach to an inclosing network. 

(c) Interior Bodies of Metal.— 
Metal situated wholly in the interior 
of buildings which at any point comes 
within 6 feet (1.83 m) of a lightning 
conductor, or metal connected thereto, 
shall be electrically interconnected 
with it and, if of considerable size or 
length, shall be grounded at its lower 
or farther extremity within the build- 
ing. 

_Interior bodies. of metal Include radiators, 
piping systems, electric conduit, tanks, sta- 
tionary machinery, stanchions, and various 
forms of structural metal. In general, ex- 
perience has shown that sideflashes are not 
likely to occur to bodies of metal of ordinary 
size located more than 6 feet (1.83 m) from 
a conductor, whereas those that are nearer 
are likely to receive sidefleshes which may 
damage a building or set fire to it. Very 
long or very large bodies of metal may, how- 
ever, be a menace at more than 6 feet.' The 
sideflashing to these near-by bodies is elimi- 
nated by interconnection, but the rise of 
potential due to dynamic discharge is not, 
so interior grounding becomes necessary. 
Unless there are water pipes or their equiva- 
lent that may be used for interior grounding 
purposes, there may be danger to persons 
and livestock about dwelling houses and 
barns. On this account, where water pipes are 
not available it is advisable to avoid as far 
as practicable the necessity for interconnec- 
tion of interior bodies of metal by keeping 
conductors more than 6 feet (1.83 m) away 
frem thcr:—the further the bett>r. 

(d) Metal Bodies Projecting 


_ Through Sides and Roofs.—Metal 


which projects through roofs or 
through sides of buildings above the 
second floor shall be bonded te the 
nearest conductor at the peint where 
it emerges from the building and be 


reau 


grounded at its lower or extreme end 
within the building. 


_ Metal which projects through the 
sides of buildings below the second 
floor shall be treated as though it were 
wholly within the building. 

Metal projections through roofs and sides 
of buildings generally consist of soil pipes, 
metal flues, overflow pipes of hot-water heat- 
ing systems and isolated gravity-type water 
systems, hayfork tracks, and ventilators. 
Metal hayfork tracks maybe taken care of 
by connecting both ends to the conductors 

(e) Interconnection of Metals 6n 
or Within Metal-Roofed and Metal- 
Clad Buildings.—All parts of metal 
roofs, or roofs and sides, shall be se< 
curely bonded together. 


All interior metal parts or contents 
of considerable size or extent that are 
a permanent portion of a structure or 
are permanently installed within it 
shall be independently grounded and, 
if within 6 feet (1.83 m) of sides or 
roof or a down conductor, shall be cone 
nected thereto. 

The necessity for interconnecting and 
grounding the metal contents of metal- 
‘roofed. and metal-clad buildings arises from 
the fact that in the event of a discharge the 
potential of the metal covering, even though 
grounded, changes sufficiently with respect 
to near-by objects to cause sideflashes, espe- 
cially where the distance to be covered by 
the flash is short. Sideflashes from the 
metal coverings of buildings are likely to be 
especially destructive or dangerous because 
of the large electrostatic capacity involved. 
The chances for such sidefiashes should be 
particularly considered in all buildings 
housing dusty operations, as flour mills. 
Care should be taken to ground ventilators 
projectin~ downward from roof:. 

(f) Metallic Bodies to be Inde- 
pendently Grounded.—Metallic bod- 
les having any dimension exceeding 5 
feet, and situated wholly within build- 
ings, and which do not at any point 
come within 6 feet (1.83 m) of a 
lightning conductor, or metal con- 
nected thereto, shall be independently 
grounded. 

It is generally safest to ground all metal 
within buildings that does not ccme close 
enough te a conductor to require intercon- 
nection with it, using an _ independent 
ground connection of any of the usual 
types, for the reason that it prevents sparks 
from accumulated static charges and from ine 
duction due to dynamie discharges. 

(g) Substitution for Regular 
Conductors.—Extended metal parts 
of buildings shall not be su>stituted 
for regular conductors, exe:pt where 
they are permanently electrically con- 
tinuous and have a conducting cross- 
sectional area at least double that of 
the lightning conductor that would 
otherwise be used. . 

In some cases of monumental structures 
and others where heavy and ext:: ‘ve metal 
parts are available, they may we!! be used in 
place of conductors to avoid ex. 2:nse and 
sacrifice ef appearance, there b<!** no dif- 
ference whether they are on the ‘terior or 
exterior of the structure whce.c used for 
down conductors. 

(h) Size of Interconnection and 
Bonding Wites.—For bonding, inter- 
connect'ng and independent; ‘unding 
of metallic masses the cond: .or used 
shall be at least the ect’. :nt in 
strength and conducting cross-sec- 
tional arca of a No. 6 A. W. '. copper 
wire, excopt where full-siz: “ntning 


. conductor is required by rule 213 (d). 


This presentation is a sect!:> of Mis- 
cellanecus Publication No. 92 0’ the Bu- 
reau of Standards, whieh alsc includes 
Sesciene for making ground connec- 
ions. 
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Construction WS 
. « - Lhe Mother Industry e 


The keen interest in this great indus- 
try, the insistent demand for more news 
of its developments, wider coverage of its 
activities and, above all, speed in carry- 
ing this news to.its readers, have brought 
to The United States Construction Maga- 


zine an enthusiastic national response. 


The heme builder, the home owner, 
the architect, the engineer and the busi- 
ness man, and everyone whose affairs are 
closely. linked with the construction 
world, are now receiving this new maga- 
zine as a special section of The United 
States Daily on alternate Saturdays. 
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Trend of Cartel 
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~ Movement for 
Year Reviewed 


Rate of Development Said to 
Be Slower and Less Sub- 
stantial Than  Interna- 
tional Combination Plan 








Renewals Principally, 
Of Provisional Nature 





Problems Attending Agree- 
ments on Policy Affecting 
Steel, Rayon and Other In- 
dustries Discussed 





By Louis Siaabeiekais 
Chief, Division of Regional Information, 
Department of Commerce 

In its general trend, the international 
cartel movement during 1929 did not 
ciffer. essentially from that of the pre- 
ceding year. There have been no strik- 
ing developments in the way of) new 
cartels of outstanding commodities; some 
of the renewals have been of a more or 
less provisional character, and there have 
been some failures and unsuccessful at- 
tempts to organize new cartels. 

In general, the experience of 1929 tends 
® justify the opinion held by some stu- 
dents of the international cartel move- 
menc that, for the present at least, its 
tate of development is far slower and 
less substantial than that of the inter- 
national combination movement, which 
has a’ number of outstanding achieve- 
ments to its credit for the past year. 

A review of the outstanding develop- 
ments in the most important interna- 
tional cartels during the past year fol- 
lows: 

. Continental Steel Cartel 

The history of the steel cartel during 
the year 1929 was influenced largely by 
the efforts to work out a basis for its 
continuance after Oct.'1, 1929, and by 
the unfavorable price situation which 
necessitated e “drastic measures, of 
curtailment toward the end of the year; 
a certain amount of progress has been 
accomplished toward the formation of 
joint selling organizations strongly urged 
from the very beginning by the German 


difference 
“1929, as 
with the preceding year, is to 
und in the attitude toward quota 
changes. While in. 1928 .increases in 
quota were avoided, so as not to interfere 
with the upward price tendency, and the 
German protests against. payment of 
fines for 5 ge! hagas were met by re- 
ductions in the schedules of fines, in 
1929, when overproduction was affecting 
France and Belgium, as well as Germany, 
increases in yo were put into effect 
for the second and third quarters. The 
drastic curtailments for*‘the last quarter 
may be regarded as sufficient indication 
that the increasés were not dictated en- 
tirely y economic considerations. 

ritish Adherence Rumored 

There were some rumors of the pos- 
sibility of the adherence of the British 
producers, based largely on the renewal 
of the international rail cartel for a pe- 
riod of six years, with British participa- 
tion. 

The Dusseldorf meeting of Dec, 14 
was most significant, in that it took the 
first step toward the formation of a 

int sales organization, thereby remov- 
ng one of the principal obstacles to the 
agreement for renewal of the cartel on 
the part of Germany. The official an- 
nouncement refers to the policy of ad- 
justing production to market demand, 
a a six-month arrangement for the 
joint distribution of export orders among 
the members of the cartel; 80 as to 
equalize employment. 

In addition to its significance from 
the standpoiut of the ultimate formation 
of sales earteis, the new arrangement is 
also regarded as an indication of a policy 
toward a stricter and more direct pro- 


compared 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Of Washington Affected 


State of Washington: 
: Olympia, Mar. 1. 
A foreign corporation that holds a 
‘controlling interest in Washington banks 
. “doing business” in the State of 
ashington, and must file its. articles of. 
.incotporation with the secretary of state 
end pay the regulation fees, according 
to a ruling by Charles H. Bowen, super- 
visor of the blue-sky division of the 
State license department. 
The Bankers Holding Corporation, a 





and, Oreg., holds 51 per cent of the 
stock of two State and two national 


siders that they are controlling corpora- 
nig Washington by that means, Mr. 
refused to issue them a certifi- 
ate to sell securities in the State until 
agree to comply with the regula- 
tions applicable to corporations doing 
business in the State. To do so, he 
stated orally, would be in gontravention 
of the constitution, and would be per- 


ness in the State on more advantageous 
sh than granted to domestic corpora- 
ions. 
»' The Bankers Holding Corporation filed 
action Feb. 24 in the Thurston County 
rt to eompel the blue-sky division 
to issue a certificate empowering it to 
. securities, Director of Licenses 
Sharles R: Maybury, Supervisor of the 
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Bonds to Finance 
Roads Advocated 


Issue of $90;000,000 Proposed 


In New Jersey to Con- 
struct Highways 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Mar. 1. 
' Sale of a $90,000,000, or , $95,000,000 
issue of State bonds was proposed by 
| Senator Arthur N. Pierson,: of Union 
County, at a hearing before a legisla- 
tive committee Feb. 28 as a means of 
financing permanent road improvenients, 
| institutional building and the grade- 
crossing elimination program. 

The present method of attempting to 
meet the cost of sych projects largely 
through tax assessments was declared 
unscientific and an unjust burden on 
taxpayers. The benefits of such im- 
provements will be enjoyed by future 
generations, he said, and the cost sheuld 
be passed along in part to those ben- 
eficiaries. 

The Pierson plan calls for, a $60,000,- 
000 tond for highways, $15,000,000 for 
institutional construction and $15,000,- 
000 or. $20,000,000 for grade crossing 
elimination. Such an issue would enable 
the repeal of the present half-mill tax 
for institutional building as’ well as the 
mill road tax; he stated. ; 

The hearing atpwhich the suggestion 
was offered was called to consider bills, 
(assembly 210, 212 and 215) proposing 
diversion of one-third 6f the gasoline 
tax receipts as a means of reimbursing 
the municipalities for street paving and 
other outlay necessitated by the growing 
volume of motor traffic. 

Neither plan offered a solution ofthe 
present tax burden on real estate, said 
Senator Pierson, who declared that the 
fault was in the policy of financing 
permanent improvements through. direct 
levies rather than through bonds. 


Unfilled Orders 


For Transportation | 
Equipment Increase 
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Commodity Stocks on Feb. 1 
Said to Have Been Larger 
Due to Accumulation of 
Raw Material 


The nymber-fof- unfilled$ ordets-: for 
transportation equipment at the end of 
January Was ‘approximately 200 per cent 
greater than’ at the same time a year 
ago and was 34 per cent greater than 
the previous month, according to the 
monthly industrial index issued Mar. 1 
by the Department of Commerce. 

: Larger orders for manufactured goods 
in general were noted, iron and steel and 
lumber showing gains over a year ago 
and the previous month but textiles re- 
cording a decrease of 28 per cent over 
January, 1929, according ‘to the indices. 

Commodity stocks were greater than 
a year ago due to larger accumulations 
of raw materials. but stocks of manufac- 
tured goods were lower. Production of 
major raw materials and manufactured 
goods for most groups was less than in 
January a year ago but leather and shoes 
were greater and tobacco manufactures 
were unchanged, it was shown. 

_ The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Industrial out 
adjustments for. seasonal variations, 
showed a gain over the preceding month 
‘but was lower than-a year ago, according 
to the weighted index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Manufacturing production 
was likewise greater in January than in 
December but was lower than in Jan- 
uary, 1929." The production of minerals 
showed declines in January from both 
the previous month and the same month 
of last year. 


The general index of commodity stocks 
at the end of January was greater than 
& year ago, the increase over last year 
being ‘solely due to larger holdings of 
raw materials. Manufactured goods in 
the hands of manufacturers were held 
in'smaller quantities at the end of Jan- 
uary than at the end of the same month 
of the preceding year, 

Unfilled orders for manufactured goods 
at the end of January showed gains over 
both the preceding month and January, 
As compared with the previous 
month all groups for which data were 
| available showed larger orders. .Con- 
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Exceed ‘in 


HE average annual business of 

representative grocery and li- 
catessen stores carrying grocerjie 
meats, fresh fruits, confections and 
vegetables .was found in’ the Louis- 
ville survey substantially to exceed 
the business volume of establishments 
selling groceries only, according. to 
data made public Feb, 28 by do- 
mestic commerce division of the De-. 
*partment of Commerce. 

Full-line grocery and delicatessen 
stores were discovered to have an 
average annual volunie of $32,700, as 
compared with $11,651, the average: 
for stores selling groceries . only. 
Average sales for grocery and deli- 
catessen firms without meat but car- 
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rying fresh fruits and vegetablas were 
$11,680, while those without fresh 
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vey Shows Full-line Stores — 
Total of ‘Annual Sales 
Inclusion of Meat and Parishables in Food ‘Stocks F ound| 


Substantially to Increase Volume of Business 
Of Louisville Groceries 
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Delay Is Forecast | 
On Bill to Reduce’ 


- Double Taxation 


|Adjournment Plans Will, 
» Prevent Action at: This’ 
Session of Congress, Says. 
Representative Hawley 








Minority Leader 
Declares Opposition 





Tax Advisor .of Treasury De- 
partment, Author of Legis-| 
lative Draft, States Reve-| 
nues Will Be Increased | 





The plan of the Treasury Department | 
for reduction of ‘international double tax- | 
ation by enactments in the United States / 
and in foreign countries for relief by mu- | 
tual concessions of tax exemptions, in ac- | 
cord with principles laid down at a con- | 
vention’at Geneva in 1928, probably wil! | 
not be acted: upon-at this session of Con- 
gress, according to an oral statement of 
the chairman: of the: House: Committee 
on. Ways and. Means, ° Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. 

The Committee’s hearings closed Mar. 
1. Mr, Hawley afterwards stated that, 
in view of plans for adjournment of 





Congress early in June, there probably | 


would not be sufficient time for consid- 
| eration of the proposal. 
Uniform Bill: Drafted » 
The plan is embodied in a bill (H. R. 
10165), drafted by Dr. Thomas S. Adams, 


tax advisor of the Treasury Department | 


and American member of international 
committees of experts who have been en- 
deavoring here and abroad to evolve a 
uniform scheme of relief from double 
taxation, with resulting adoption of a 
model code of basic principles. 

The bill was introduced by Chairman 
Hawley and sponsored by the Secretary 
and Undersecretary of the Treagury, 
both of whom have advocated the meas- 
lure before the Committee. 

Representative Garner .(Dem.),. of 

Uvalde, ‘Tex., ranking minority’ member 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
minority leader of the House, smnounced 
to the Committee, Mar. 1, that he will 
oppose the bill on the ground that it 
would reduce, the 
the United States T: 

Bill Viol 
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Taurist Traffic 


Gains in Canada 
TF 
Auto Entries Increased 23 
Per Cent in 1929 
v 


AUTOMOBILES entering Can- 

ada for tourist purposes dur- 
ing the ‘past year numbered 
4,508,808, an increase of 863,353 
cars, or 23.8 per cent over 1928, 
according to a statement of the 
Canadian minister of national 
revenue transmitted Mar. 1 to the 
Department of Commerce by Con- 
sul Francis R: Stewart at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


Every province enjoyed a sub- 
stantial growth in tourist traffic, 
the statement says, with Ontario 
leading the way. Over 75 per cent 
(3,505,500) of the total tourist ve- 
hieles entering Canada came in 
through Ontario. Of the increase 
overall the Dominion of 863,353. 
743,338 is accounted for by the in- 
crease in that province. Quebec 
showed a gain of over 58,000; 
British Columbia 19,000; Alberta 
17,090; New Brunswick 20,000, and 
Saskatchewan 3,000. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Greater Industrial 
Output Is Noted in 
Philadelphia Area 


‘Commodity Distribution 
Shows Seasonal Improve- 





Reserve Bank Decline 








Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 1.—Signs of 
| Seasonal improvement in industrial. out- 
put and in the distribution of commod- 
| ities Sap spteared since January in the 
| third “Federal reserve district, accord- 
| ing.to the business review of the Federal 
| Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The rate 
|of manufacturing activity is turning 
slightly.upward. The banking situation 
has not changed materially. Total bor- 
rowings from the reserve bank have de- 
clined #lightly,»-and the reserve position 
bank continues 


te wey fete 


. summary of conditions in the 


This followed his declaration.to the | Piiladelphia district as set forth in the 


Committee, Feb. 28, that the proposed 


legislation: is in Violation. of an -under- |’ 


Standing with Treasury officials, at the 
time they agreed unanimously to support 
the tax-reduction bill which later became 
law, that there would be no further ih- 
ternal revenue le; 
Congress. 
Chairman Hawley stated.orally that he 
had a different’conception of that under- 
standing, but indicated that the sugges- 
tion was given serious £onsideration. 
The only witness at the meeting, Mar. 
1, was Dr. Adams. He explained ‘the bill 


gislation at this session 


. Which he. had drafted’and its purpose. 


Mr. Garner told the Committee he be- 


lieved the bill isnot merely * adminis- |. 


trative, as had been. stated. by. the 
Treasury officials, but would chiefly ‘af- 
fect Federal revenues. He said he could 
not support a measure which would re- 
duce revenues. 
Mr., Adams Explains Bill 
Dr. Adams replied that the measure 


put during January after | would have little effect on revenues,.and, 


‘according to the best. estimates. ayail- 
able, would rather. increase . than de- 
crease Federal receipts, Representative 
Bacharach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. 
J., supported the view. that revenues 
would probably be increased. 

The Treasury would gain more by re- 
ducing the credits allowed taxpayers for 
foreign tax payments than it would lose 
by eliminating the levy on income to 
nonresident aliens, Dr, .Adams _— con- 
tended. 

Revenues to be , Increased 

‘Collection of taxes, under the policy of 
withholding at the source, has. been de- 
fective in the United States, Dr.. Adams 
said, and more so: than. abroad. The 
plan; he continued, is to oy up a taxing 
method which had proved tgbe defective 
and in return to eliminate credits which 
had reduced Federal income. 

Mr, Garner asked if it would not be 
better to “sew up.the holes” in the pres- 
ent law:than to adopt the new plan. 

, Strengthening the present law ‘is de- 
sirable, if its provisions are retained, Dr. 
Adams said; but he did not wish to enter 
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fruits and vegetables butwith meats 
had: sales of $16,916. Average” sales 
for all grocery. stores in the territory 
were $24,468, ; 


Stores carrying both 
perishables had. average sales two or 
three times as great. as those which 
did not carry one or both of them, it 
was explained, :The lack of the. meat 
department appeared to have the more 
serious effect on sales, meat making . 
up 25 to 30 per cent of sales in the 
stores that carried it. The effect of 
leaving out frest, fruits and vegetables 
is unusual, howeyer, when it is con- 
sidered that this class of merchandise 
represented on. the average but 7 to 
cent..of salesin stores which 
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Pusiness review follows in full text: 

Business. activity in the Philadelphia 
Federal reserve district as a whole de- 
clined further in January, but since then 
there have appeared some signs of sea- 
sonal improvement in industrial output 
and in- the distribution of commodities. 

Manufacturing Increased 

Analysis of the information available 
shows that the rate of manufacturing 
activity is turning slightly upward; after 
a severe decline from the peak of last 
year reached in October. This is espe- 
cially true of certain primary and sec- 
| ondary metal products, leather and a few 
| of the textile products. 

Factory employment in this section 
| declined further between the middle of 
| December and the middle of January, the 
| extent of the drop being about the same 
|as is usual for that time. In compari- 
son with the same period last year, the 
|number of workers.on pay rolls was 
| larger, according to reports from about 
|1,000 firms employing approximately 
| 400,000. workers. The demand for 
workers by employers in January, how- 
| ever,’ declined more than was to be ex- 
; pected and did not measure up’ to that 
in. the same month last year. 

The volume of wage payments by re- 
| porting concerns also was smaller in 
| January. than in December but was 
larger than in January, 1929. This fay- 
orable comparison with a year earlier 
| was made possible by larger pay rolls in 
certain metal, textile, food, leather, paper 
and chemical industries. -The majority 
of industries producing building ma- 
terials, however, had féwer workers and 
smaller wage disbursements jn January 
this year than last. 

Gain Less Than Seasonal 

The output of factories and mines in 
this district in some lines showed gains 
in January, although the extent of the 
increase was somewhat less than sea- 
The manufacture of such textile 
products as wool and silk products, cot- 
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Bay State Bars 


Radios on Autos 
vv 
Motor and Wireless Firms 
Protest Ruling 


v 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Mar. 1. 
RAvios may not be operated on 
automobiles driven in Massa- 





chusetts, according to a ruling by 
the registrar of motor vehicles, 


George A. Parker, and vehicles. 
against the ruling have been filed 
with the department of public 
works. 


The ruling followed’ a confer- 
ence with the governor's commit- 
tee on street and highway safety, 
which recommended that the use 
of radios on automobiles be dis- 
ontinued, it was announced. 

t Automobile and radio manufac- 
turers have joined in a protest to * 
the deparfment, of which the reg- 
istry of motor vehicles is a part, 
under a law providing that any 
ruling by the registrar is subject 
to appeal to the department of 
public works, - 
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Value of Silver 
Said to Reflect 


Prices in General 


Demands Are Asserted to 
Come Principally From 


Asia With China and India 
As Leading Purchasers 
‘Metal Is Declining 


In Use as Currency 











Production Continues to Gain 
Despite Decrease in Price; 
Mexico Holds Lead in World 
Output 





By Herbert M. Bratter 


Finance and Investment Division, 
Department of Commerce 





| The person interested in. what silver 
| will do in the future must keep in mind 
that silver is a commodity and that its 
price moves in sympathy with generai 
commodity prices. This is clearly evi- 
dent if one compares the movement of 
the price of silver and that of wholesale 
commodity prices in the United States 
since 1914. A very close correspondence 
between the two becomes immediately 
apparent. Such irregular divergencies as 
|the spurt in silver in September, 1929, 
ae explained by events affecting silver 
alone. 


Declines in Price. 

During 1929 the price of silver per fine 
ounce declined from $0.57% early in 
January to $0.46% on Dec. 30. On Feb. 
27, 1930, silver reached $0.42%, a new 
low record. Since the outbreak of the 
Wold War the price of silver has: dis- 
played great flexibility. In 1915 it aver- 
aged $0.51 per ounce; in 1919, $1.12; and 
in 1921, $0.63. In 1925 the average price 
|had recovered to over $0.69, bit since 
then, despite temporary improvement, 
. declined—particularly since May, 


_.An examination-of total world produc- 
tion figures shows that, although prices 
have been declining for some years, there 
has been no let-up in production. Since 
1921, in fact, silver production, with 
minor exceptions, has increased steadily. 
shes of the United States alone—the sec- 
ond la 











’ 
producing country—has increased some- 
what, : 

Since much of Mexico’s silver produc- 
tion is mined by, or purchased by Ameri- 
cans, the United States is very much in- 
terested in the Mexican silver situation. 
In 1928 Mexico produced an estimated 
108,500,000 ounces of silver which, at the 
average price of $0.58488 per fine ounce, 
was worth approximately $63,459,480. 

During the same year the United 
States imported. from Mexico silver 
valued at $45,191,042, equal to over 71 
per cent of Mexico’s 1928 production. As 
stated in “Mineral Resources,” 1927 (part 
1, p. 604): “Most of the world output 
is produced or refined in. the United 
States, but a large part of it is con- 
sumed in Europe, India and- China.” 

Mexico is the world’s largest producer 
in silver, followed by the United States. 
Other large producers are Canada (21,- 
936,407 ounces in 1928), Peru (21,607,- 
693 ounces), New South Wales (9,055,- 
241 ounces. Australia and New Zealand 
combined produced 10,308.866 ounces all 
told, and British India (7,425,810 
ounces). Japan also produces a consid- 
erable amount (4,531,543 ounces in 1927) 
while India produced 7,425,810 ounces in 
1928. 

During the years of the World War 
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‘Mr. Borah Pleads “| Covernmeeit 


For Naval Accord 





Senator. Asserts Failure of Con- 
ference in London Would 
. Be Disaster 





Declaring himself opposed to the sug- 
; gestion that President . Hoover should 
|eall the American delegation home from 
the London conference, Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
serted in an address Mar. 1, that failure 
of the conference would be a catastro- 
phe, and “would spell nothing less than 
despair in the matter of relieving the 
world from the heaviest burden which 
| it has to bear.” 

The suggestion to which Senator Borah 
referred was made in a speech Feb. 28 
in the Senate by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee. Senator Borah 
spoke under the auspices of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, through WRC and affiliated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 

any. 

? Senator: Borah declared that if the 
;conference shouid finally adjourn with- 
| out “lifting a substantial part of the 
armament burden,” it would be a’ matter 
of “genuine sorrow to countless millions 
of thinking men and women.” 
Referring to the conference as one of 
friendly nations, pledged not to go to 
war,” he said: “If, under these circuni- 
' stances, it is found impossible to reduce 
these. vast fighting machines, the people 
will have but little faith in the Kellogg 
pact and far less in the sincerity of gov- 
ernments with reference to disarma- 
ment.” 

(The full text of Senator Borah’s 
address will be ‘found on page 3.) 
SL 


Wheat Congestion 
Attributed in Part 
To Crisis in Canada 





| « 





Federal Economist Says In- 


dustry May Have Feared 
Pool Would Dump Grain 
On World Market 


The-crisis experienced by the Canadian 
wheat..p shave been a factor in 
‘the termi ‘and, 








epres 

States recently, L. H. Bean, senior agri- 
cultural economist in the division of sta 
tistical and, historical research of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, said 
on Mar. 1\in an oral analysis of the 
wheat situation. 

Members of the grain industry in the 
United States, he explained, may have 
feared that wheat from the Canadian 
pool would be dumped on the world mar- 
ket. Mr. Bean stated. that he had ar- 
rived at this idea after reading an ar- 
ticle in ‘The Analyst. The article in 
The Analyst, Mr. Bean recalled, had 
charged conditions in the Canadian pool 
to the pool’s ‘policy of holding wheat, 
and the difficulties encountered by Ca- 
|nadian banks standing behind credit ex- 
|tended to members of the pool after it 
|had been found that Argentina had con- 
jtracted to. supply the pool’s European 
| markets with part of their necessary re- 
quirements so that the pool could ‘not dis- 
pose of as much wheat in that direction 
as it had hoped to do. 

Cause of Congestion 

One cause of the congestion in the 
United States terminals was the anxiety 
of farmers to \get wheat out of their 
possession before the March tax assess- 
ments, Alexander Legge, Chairman, Fed- 
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Transportation by Air Rated _ 
As Indispensable to Industry 





Major Young Says Agence 
Has Proved Its Value in 
Actual Service 


7 





By Major Clarence M. Young 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics 

Sometimes I think we do not realize 
how extensively we already depend upon 
air transportation, and how much it has 
| become an integral part of our: daily 
| lives. 
| During each 24-nour period there are 
|more than 80,000 miles flown on precise 
| schedules by airplanes carrying passen- 

| gers, mail and express, one-fourth 
| which is at night, all night, and on schefl- 
}ule. Itis being done over airways nearty 
26,000 miles in length, 15,000 miles of 
| watch will soon be fully equipped with 
all known aids te air navigation for oth 
day and night service. ey 

Over 1,000 established airports are in 
daily use, with an additional 1,200 
planned for early development. Millions 
|of dollars are invested in ali kinds of 
equipment, sepia, hangars, machin- 
ery, etc., and thousands of men are ¢m- 
| ployed in a great variety of duties, 

Loss Would Be Felt 

In addition to\all this, American air 
|transport organizations maintain sched- 
ules of 80,000 or 90,000 miles weekly 
jinto foreign countries of the estern 
Hemisphere. If ali of this were sud- 
|denly suspended. or removed there 
would be an instant demand by industry 
and commereg for its immediate return, 
and we would thoroughly appreciate the 
fact that air transportation has already 
| Become an indispensable factor in the 
| general transportation scheme of the 
country. 

Government regulation and control of 

ee 
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Government Asks 


Oil Merger Data 


vy 
Decree Dissolving Stand- 
ard Oil to Be Studied 
¥ 


TP CONNECTION with the prep- 
aration of a supplemental bill in 
equity to test the validity of the 
proposed merger of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Company, the Depart- 
mient of Justice has requested the 
United States Attorney at St. 
Louis, Me., to forward to the office 
of the Attorney General at Wash- 
ington a list of the parties, and at- 
taswons repr seemed, them, in the 
so-called Standard Oil dissolution 
case of 1911, it was announced 
orally at the Department Mar. 1. 


It was stated further that the 
bill in equity; which is to be filed 
in the United States District Court 
at St. Louis, where the dissolution. 
decree as entered, would be 
brought with the pur of testing 
whether the dissolution decree, by 
which the control of the Standard 

’ Oil Company of New Jersey over 
the two merging companies and 
31 other subsidiaries was termi- 
nated, carried with it such restraint 
as would affect the proposed 

merger. . 
The supplemental bill, it was 

added, would be filed within the 
next week, the names of the par- 
ties and counsel in the former case 
being necessary to notify them of 
its filing. 
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will is the chief duty of those | 

























O inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their fe - 












































































ced. at their head.” ie 

—Thomas Jefferson, 4. 
President of the United States, } 
18011809 
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. Fun 
Is Advocated te 
| Aid Unemploye 


\Mr. Brookhart Asks Appt 

‘ priation of $50,000,06 
To Be Administered | 
Direction of President 


Labor Said to Bear 
Depression Burde 














Industrial Leaders Said to Ha 
Laid Off Men After Bei 
Warned of Situation at I 
tional Conference 





Federal aid to the unemployed to ' 
extent of $50,000,000: is proposed in 
resolution (S. J. Res. 149) introduced 
the Senate Mar. 1, by Senator Brookh 
Rep.), of Iowa, who said that estima 
el the number out of work betw' 
3,000,000 and 5,000,000. 

The Red Cross and Quartermaster G 
eral of the Army would administer — 
fund under the direction of Presid 
Hoover, under terms of_the resoluti 

Opposing an “era of Red-baiting 
the Department of Justice which he s 
will not help the labor situation, Sena 
Wheeler. (Dem.), of Montana, told | 
Senate that many industrial leaders v 
promised at President Hoover’s cond 
ence to help unemployment, “immediat 
went back to their places of busin 
and laid off large numbers of men. 

“I want to turn this. money over 
President Hoover, the greatest admit 
trator of relief in all the history of 
world,” declared Mr. Brookhart. 

“Fifty. million dollars will not go 1 
but it will be a start, and in the hai 
lof. Mr. Hoover it will go further tl 
lit would in the hands of anybody e 

“The Department of Justice has gi 
out-a sigheaaan in which it calls att 
tion to Communist uprisings that hi 
taken place,” said Mr. Wheeler. Ih 
that the Department of Justice will . 
start an era of Red-baiting the sa 
as was done, during the administra’ 
of Palmer and likewise duri | 






ministration .of Dauherty a 





have had great. prosperi 
try under the last Administration 1 
also under this Administration. 
Hoover has called attention to the f 
that he was going to carry out the gr 
publie works program for the purpose 
taking care of the unemployment sit 
tion. But since the issuance of that sta 
ment he has issued another s 
warning the Congress against excess 


appropriations. 
“It should be noted also that — 
the great industrial leaders who a 
the conference called by the Presid 
after coming down here with a bl 
of trumpets and issuing’ statements 
the effect that they were going to h 
unemployment in the country by ke 
ing up their work, immediately w 
back to their places of business + 
laid off large numbers of men. Zs 
“This happened in almost every. ine 
try in the United States im 
after the conference which was called 
the President. I have been informed t 
when some of the industrial 
came here they did not realize that th 
was such a depression in the Uni 
| States, as was outlined to them by 
President at that time, and that beea 
of the conference, instead of Bara 
effect of preventing unemplo 
has-‘in reality caused further una 
ment because it frightened some of 
industrial Ieaders in. the country j 
feeling that there was an industrial 
pression and that it-was necessary to 
off some of their men.” ‘ 
The Brookhart resolution, w 
referred to the Appropriations 
tee, follows in full text: . 
Resolved, ete., that there is 
authorized to be appropriated the : 
of $50,000,000 to be expended by 
American National Red Cross and 
Quartermaster General of the as 
such manner as a Presiden) 
| i escribe, for the 
regulation pr cual 
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unemployed persons 
United States. 







Inquiry Into Ga 
Retailing Is Se 
Mr. Wheeler Asks Study of 


uation in Montana” 
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An investigation by the De 
of Justice of what he understal 
gasoline price-fixing in Monta 
| by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of, 
in a resolution (S, Res. 220) 
in the Senate Mar. 1. a 

Mr. Wheeler asked immediat 
l eration of the resolution, but . 
quest of Senator Fess (Rep.)y) 
majority whip, it went over inti 
3, under the rule. 7 hae 

Montana, said Senator W 
duces a great deal of oil, and 
fined in the State. Despite 
tion, he declared that he was’ 
the citizens paid a higher, o 
as high g rate for gaso ‘ine 
State ‘in the Union. 

The resolution follows in 

Resolved, that the Attorn 
the United States is hei 
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_ Said to Hinge on Naval Conference Of F pe 
| ree Postal: — 


Mr. Borah- Asserts Failure inLondon Would Undermine) , — ... 
: Service Sought — 


eat the’ | Value of Silver 
gress of the | oe 
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on _ Prices in General 
Proceedings of March 1, 1930 
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\ 
Public Confidence in Governments’ 
mh Failure of the London naval ¢onfer-, backs of all who toil. The expénditure 


opera’ r transportation 
ee the other, 
aceount it was necessary for bo 
to procted cautiously and in accordance 
with newly created demande from day to 
day. Particularly was this true of the 


; eae phase, which, had it been too 


= 


“ers of Shipping Board Services | 


aid comprehensive in the. begin- 
could é¢asily have prevented the 
arene which ‘ subsequently 
place, ae af ; ' 
Two Tasks Undertaken 

Thé Department of Commerce, in the 
matter of regulation, undertook initially, 
two important items—the licensing of 
aircraft and pilots for airworthiness and 
competency, and the development and 
establishment of properly equipped air- 
ways. Each has had specific, problems 
and many complications,-but both have 
progressed satisfactorily, ~*~ 

The airways in the United States are 
unequalled in-any country in the world 
ae compl of ee The 

juipment ineludes such things as beacon 
lights, intermediate fields; tadio commu- 
nication eae range a 
automatic te typewriters, weather 
service, — ee ete.” It _ a oe 
developed ven practical application 
in actual service. is has been done, 
and the necessity for it has been dem- 
onstrated. It has been placed on a sub- 
stantial portion of the airways system, 


and is being extended to the balance as 
rapidly as esammetioaas permit. 

next step will be to fequire its 
use by the aircraft plying the airways. 
This ee a ‘other things, 
equippi: with radio recei 
and aig tus in order that con- 
stant comm tion while in flight can 
be maintained, weather reports received, 
positions reported, orders transmitted, 
the radio range course followed, and a 
safer and more reliable service thus ren- 


dered. 
New Rules Prepared 

New regulations covering this phase of 
it are now being prepared and will ‘soon 
into, + for all passenger serv- 
the important things in 
which the Department 
for since the begin- 
realized in the very 

near future. 


Several of the larger air. transport or- 
ganizations recently announced substan- 
tial reduction in passenger fares—some 
to the point where they do not exceed 

guisbitshed rail and Pullman fare 
for the Same journey. The. result has 
been most interesting. Travel has in- 
creased tremendously, and in many cases 
it has been ry te run sevéTal-“sec- 
tions” or | over the: same route to 
take care of the demand for reservation. 

It seems ‘to have: demonstrated con- 
clusively that it was “fare” rather than 
“fear” which was preventing travel by 
air. Whether or not. it is economically 
sound remains a question. Even: the 
transport organizations do not know. It 
will depend upon the volume of busi- 
ness thus obtained, and the pay load 
capacities of the aircraft which will be- 
come availablé for use. In any case, 
the service is being demonstrated and 
proven, and its ultimate acceptance by 
the travelling public. as a transporta- 
tion medium is being assured. 

Question of Expense 

It suggests the oft-repeated question, 
Will air travel be more expensive than 
surface travel? Per mile it perhaps will 
be, but per hour of travel time it should 
be substantially less. And as time is 
undoubtedly the essence of our every un- 
dertaking it would seem that air trans- 
portation should adjust itself to the eco- 
nomic scheme of things without diffi- 
culty. , 

Accidents: As long as there is trans- 
portation there will be transportation 
accidents. Accidents are in no, sense 
peculiar to air transportation, although 
one might gain that impression from 
the amount of attention which they re- 
ceive. Railroad trains are derailed or 
collide, buses’ and autos skid off the 
road or are struck at grade crossings, 
steamers sink or burn, aitplanes become 
involved in similar difficulties—all with 
serious or fatal results. They are no 
more excusable or inexcusable in the one 
case than the other, nor should they be 
made the subject of a greater criticism 
or condemnation. 

Many there are who recall the time 


House Passes Bill 
Affecting Ocean Mail 


Provides for Contracts for Buy- 


y The House, by a vote of 180 to 27, Mar. 


/¥ 1, passed the White merchant marine bill 


.? 


(H. R. 9592) to grant preference, in 


| awarding ocean mail contracts, to com- 


nies which have bought ship lines 
rom the United States Shipping Board. 
The bill, an amendment to the mer- 


M _ehant marine act of 1928, would provide 


Bey 


ot 


ie 


that, when a purchaser of a Federal ship 
line bids on a mail contract and the offer 
meets certa specifications, the Post- 

aster General, “without advertisement 


ie Bor bids, shall award the contract for 


%i 


such route to said purchaser on the pro- 
posal submitted and without regard to 
any other proposal,” if the bidder meets 
certain qualifications. 

The qualifications relate to ability to 
perform the service properly, certifica- 
tion by the Shipping Board that the 
award is in the public interest, and a re- 
quirement that. the compensation does 
not exceed the maximum rates pre; 
scribed by law. 

Action by the House followed debate, 
in which opposition was expressed by 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, on the ground that the 
measure would be tod the disadvantage of 
New York shipping interests. 

The bill was supported by Representa- 
tives White (Re , of Lewiston, Me., its 
r, and Lehibach (Rep.), of Newark, 

mbers. 


i. J 


’ The Senate 


E SENATE 


of West Vir- 
, of the atti- 
ion to the 


¥ 
“(Rép), of Colorado, 
mim on Post 
Offices: ad. Boat pads, reported sev- 
eral postmaster mations for the 
executive calendar. 


The House of Representatives 


HE House convened at noon, Mar. 1. 
Representative Finley (Rep.), of 
Barbourville, Ky., elected recently to 
succeed Mr. Robsion; who was elected 
to the Senate, took the oath~of office. 


On motion of Representative White 
(Rep.); of ‘Lewiston, Me., chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
the House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for consideration 
of a bill (H. R. 9592) te give prefer- 
ence to steamship, lines purchased 
from the United: States Shipping 
Board in the awatd of-ocean mail 
contracts. 3S 

Analyzing the bill, Mr, White ex- 
or the purposes in the mind. of 
‘his Committee in eed legis- 
lation. His view in 
follows: tia ; 

“A positive and efféctive preference 
in the award of mail contracts should 
be given to purchasers from the United 
States of lines established by the Ship- 
ping Board and operated upon an es- 
sential mail route, It is desirable in 
the extreme that those services which 
have been purchased from,the Govern- 
ment and those which may be here- 
after acquired by private interests 
shall be successfully maintained; for, 
in the judgment of the Shipping 
Board and of this Committee, they are 
essential services for the movement of 
the commerce of the United States. 

A 


sor HIS desirable hdrmony of purpose 
is effected by the amendment of 
section’407 which your Committee rec- 
ommend. 
ance through its mandatory language 
that_a purchaser of a line established 
by the Board and operated on a certi- 
fied route shall be awarded the mail 
contract ‘thereon if “the purchaser 
“makes application and submits a pro- 
‘posal for the contract, subject, how- 
ever, to three definite conditions which 
are deemed~necessary safeguards 
against an 
cessive rat 
“The first is that the Postmaster 
eneral must be of opinion that the 
pecrheset plying for the contract 
as such qualifications as will insure 
its proper performance. second 
condition is that the rate of pay shall 
not exceed the maximum fixed by 
statute. - And the third limitation is 
that the Shipping L.must. find and 
certify to the Postm General that 
the award the contfact to the ap- 
plying. pure r is in the public in- 
terest and will aid in carrying out the 
purposes of our merchant marine act. 
“Except as to this definite prefer- 
ence thus given to a purchaser. of a 
service established by the Board, the 
general provisions of ‘the 1928 act as 
to advertisirig and. competitive bids 


continue to apply.” 
r 

N R. WHITE offered a Committee 

amendment to the bill to provide 
that the proposal submitted by the op- 
erator of a steamship line for an ocean 
mail contract. sHall “conform to the 
certification of the Postmaster Géneral 
and the determination of the Shipping 
Board under sections 402 and 403.” 
- Mr. White stated that, relative to 
the carrying out of the provisions of 
this bill, a “solemn obligation” rested 
upon the Postmaster General. 
asked by Representative Davenport 
(Rep.), of Clinton, N. Y., if he be- 
lieved the Postmaster General has car- 


was as 


in the smaller communities when it was 
& common occurrence for people to go 
down to the railroad station and watch 
the train come in. As a matter of fact 
! it is still done in some places. It wasn’t 
prompted by mere curiosity nor by the 
lack of something else to de. 

‘Trains weré a comparative novelty-— 
they represented progress, the science 
of man was developing new and useful 
things, the results were being brought 
to their door. They could not help but 
be interested, and, having been inter- 
ested and having made use thereof, they 
accepted. -- 

The same is now true of aircraft. 
People drive to the airports to watch 
the scheduled planes come in, discharge 
|} or take on passéngers and mail, and pass 
on, They are witnessing the progress of 
man, the development of a new, useful 
practical medium of transportation, and 
as in the case of railroads, steamships 
and automobiles, will accept it. Soon the 
journeys to the airports will be like those 
to the great terminal stations—to board 
th> planes, or to meet arriving relatives 
or friends. It seems inevitable. The ele- 
ment of time, and the continued develop- 
ment of aircraft and safety devices are 
making it so. Railroads and shipping 
are still developing new equipment and 
|additional safety measures after many 
years of service. They will continue to 
do so indefinitely. Air transportation 
will follow in thé same steps and do like- 
wise. ot 
During the last few months we have 
heard About many things happetiing to 
the aviation industry, Stocks declined, 
business was falling off, airplane fac- 
tories were being shut down, One could 
easily have gained the impression that 
as an industry it was passing into his- 
tory. 

Slows Down to Normal 

The worst Which can be said is that 
it has slowed down to a normal rate of 
progréss and development. And it is 
indeed a fortunate thing. The past year 
j and a half have been too intensive and 
|expansive, The industry was too rapidly 
growing beyond its capacity. The slow- 
ing up and constructive reorganization 
|which it needed is now in progress and 
| will be over and out of the way early in 
lits history, thus giving it a clean slate 
ard clear sailing on a sound premise. 

That it is a great industry and ex- 





met at 11 a. m, + 


It gives legislative assur- . 


per contract or an ex- | 
of pay. 


He was | 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
introduced a‘resolttidn for an appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 to relieve un- 
employment in the United States: 
(Detaijs on page 1.) Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, spoke to the 
resolution. 

Mr. Wheeler proposed a resolution 
for a Department of Justice investi- 

ation of the oil business in Montana. 

Details on page 1.) 

~ On motion of Senator Fess (Rep.), 
of Ohio, the Senate recesséd at 1:16 
p. m., until 11 a. m., Mar. 3. 


ried out this solemn obligation. Mr. 
White replied that he did. 

Mr. Davenport said he thought an 
amendment should be included in the 
merchant marine act to provide for 
equalization of the excess and losses 
sustained through those companiés to 
whom ocean mail contracts have been 
awarded. Mr. White said that if such 
an amendment were included there 
would: not be sufficient flexibility in 
the law. 

Be 

coPHE bill diseriminates against the 

New York shippers,” said Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia (Rep.). of New 
York City. He would ask for a roll 
call when the bill was voted on, he 
said, so that the Members would have 
time to think it over. 

He said that Representative Lehl- 
bach (Rep.), of Newark, N. J., also a 
member of the Committee in charge of 
the bill, had been the “yes-man” of 
Mr. White, instead of looking toward 
the interest of eastern shippers. Mr. 
LaGuardia declared that the bill would 
tend to “build up sectional parasites.” 

Mr. Lehlbach declared that the. pro- 
posal does not adversely affect the 
port of New York. Hesaid that it is 
in accord with the mail contract law 
passed in 1928, granting preference to 
operators of lines bought from the Gov- 
ernment rathér than to outside bid- 
ders. The measure, he asserted, is not 
sectional. 

A 

EPRESENTATIVE BANKHEAD 

(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., contended 
that the amendment would not be ad- 
verse to the interests of New York. 
He paid tribute to the ability of Repre- 
sentative White, saying his retirement 
would be a loss to the House. 

Mr. Lehibach made the point of no 
quorum, and moved for a roll call. The 
roll call was taken and a quorum ob- 
tained. 

Representative Sloan (Rep.), of 
Geneva, Nebr., spoke in favor of the 
measure. He said development of the 
merchant marine is needed for the wel- 
fare of ‘the interior districts. The bill, 
he said, fixes the terms on which con- 
tracts may be awarded so as to avoid 
abuses. 

Representatives Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Davis (Dem.), of Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., spoke for the measure. 

A 


. 
REPRESENTATIVE DAVIS (Dem.), 
of Tullahoma, Tenn., ranking 
minority member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee, spoke in favor of the 
bill, saying it would aid the merchant 
marine activities of this country. 

On motion of Mr. White, the Com- 
mittee amendment was adopted. The 
| bill was passed by a vote of. 180 to 27. 
| Mr. LaGuardia said he has no apologies 
to make for his opposition to the bill 
and for doing his duty in bringing 
before the House the maladministra- 
tion of the Jones-White Act and the 
dissipation of funds. 

“We are not helping the merchant 
marine with this act,” he said, “and 
if the Members had had sufficient in- 
| formation and had voted according to 
the wish of their constituents, the bill 
would have received more opposition.” 
| He criticized Mr. Sloan for, what he 
termed, “criticizing a Member who is 
doing his duty.” 

The House adjourned at 2:15 p. m., 
| until noon, Mar. 3. 
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| was thoroughly demonstrated last week 
at St. Louis where the international air- 
craft exhibit was held. Approximately 


were on display. It was the greatest ex- 
hibit in aviation history. It indicated 
conclusively that the aircraft designers 
and manufacturers are producing better 
aircraft than ever before and are in a 
most favorable position to supply the 
normal demand of a market which has 
rapidly become thoroughly discriminat- 
ing in all phases of aircraft construction, 
performance, operation and maintenance. 
‘It is a much sounder promise than has 
' previously existed, and augurs well for 
the future of air transportation. 

The foregoing is the full text of an 
address broadcast Mar. 1 over 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 





90 models of modern American airplanes | 


Demands Are Declared to 


' €ome Principally From 


Asia With China and India 
As Leading Purchasers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and. immediately following, silver prices 
teflected general commodity prices as 
well-as the scarcity of the metal in Asia. 


After the war, however, silver ‘prices 


jreflected both the total supply ‘of new 


silver thrown on the market and sup- 
plies made &vailable through monetary 
debasement and démonétization. In De- 
cember, 1920, the United Kingdom ‘de- 
based its silver currenc§ from a fineness 
of 0.925 to 0.500. . 
Demanded by Asia 

Other countries took similar action in 
1921. During the past year, according 
to estimate, the sales of the Indian gov- 
ernment havé become the most important 


source of “other supplies.” 
likely that other supplies will be ex- 
hausted for some time to come. 

Comparing the total of new silver pro- 
duced plus old silver returned to the 
market with the price of silver during 
past years, it becomes evident imme- 
diately thet a very close inverse relation- 
ship exists between total supply, and 
prices: Thus, with total supplies in- 
creasing, and demand, ostensibly, remain- 
ing fairly constant, prices have declined. 

ft is well known that the demand for 
silver comes principally from Asia. In 
1928 China and India together took over 
77.8 per cent of the world’s production. 
China’s and India’s ability to purchase 
silver from abroad depends on their bal- 
ance of payments. : 

No accurate estimates are available 
covering the invisible exports of either 
wuntry; investigation, atcordingly, is 
limited to the visible trade. When 
China’s and India’s exports of merchan- 
dise increase, it is to be expected that 
ltheir imports of silver will increase. 
These two countries also import gold, at 
times showing a momentary preference 
for the latter metal. 


Apex Reached in 1919 


j; In the analyses compiled by the De- 

partment of Commerce, covering the pe- 
riod from Mar. 31, 1914 to 1929, in the 
lease of India, and the calendar years 
1914 to 1927, in the case of China—com- 
|parisons have been made between total 
|net imports of treasure (gold and. silver 
combined) and net exports of merchan- 
| dise. 

China shows a. constantly.. adverse 
visible balance with, up to~1917, an ex- 
cess of. exports of treasure. In the 
years following 1917 the invisible ex- 
ports improved sufficiently to enable 
China to import treasure on net balance. 
The total of gold and ‘silver imported 
reached its-apex in 1919. This heavy 
demand. from China naturally enough 
coincided with the great increase in sil- 
ver prices. When silver dropped in 1920 
and 1921, China’s imports of gold and 
silver also dropped in value. In general, 
there is a very apparent correspondence 





in the movement of merchandise exports | 


and treasure imports. 

An analysis has been made, showing, 
by consumers, the distribution of the 
world’s annual silver production since 
1924 as estimated by an American firm 
engaged in assaying and refining pre- 
cious metals. Of the total supply of 
311,500,000 ounces in 1929 (256,500,000 
of which represented new production 
and the remainder “returned” silver), 
China consumed 136,700,000. ounces and 
India 81,800,000, while the arts and 
manufactures in the United States and 
Canada alone took 37,000,000 ounces. 

(Commerce réports of Mar. 3, 1930, 
present a series of graphs illustrating 
the various points made in the above ar- 
ticle. Moreover, a trade information bul- 
letin, in process of prepafation by the 
finance and investment division of the 
Department of Commerce, will analyze in 
greater detail the causes of fluctuation in 
the price of silver.) 


Assistant to Attorney 
General Assumes Duties 


Charles B. Rugg, of Worcester, Mass., 
was sworn in, Mar. 1, as Assistant At- 
}torney General of the United States to 
succeed Herman. J. Galloway, resigned, 
at the Department of Justice. Mr. Rugg 
will be in charge of defending suits in- 
volving claims against the United States, 
particularly before the Court of Claims. 





Rumor of Resignation 
Of Mr. Young Is Denied 


Rumors that Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, is to resign are without founda- 
| tion, it was stated orally Mar. 1) on be- 
half of Mr. Young, at the Aeronautics 
Branch. Rumors of this nature had 
reached the Department, it was stated. 


Of World’s Road Mileage; Russia Second 


Japan Leads All Nations in 


Number of Miles of Road to 


Square Mile of Area 


‘Although ranking twelfth in the num- 
| ber of miles of highway to the square 
imile of area, the United States, with a 


‘total of 3,016,281 miles, ssesses 38.7 
r cent of the world’s highway mileage, 
ns was stated orally by B. P. Root, high- 
way specialist of the automotive division, 
Department of Commerce, Mar. 1. 
apan leads the world in the number 
of miles of highway to the square mile 
of area, but ranks third in the per cent 
of world’s highway mileage, with a total 
of 575,325 miles. Russia ranks second 
with 776,712 miles, Japan has 3 miles 
of highway to the square mile, and the 
United Kingdom 2 miles. ; 
The United Kingdom has 179,095 miles 
and Germany 216,672 miles. Since the 
first survey of the world’s road mileage, 
made in 1928, many changes have oc- 
curred which show a certain amount of 
progress in road development throughout 
the world. Reports for 1929 show an in- 
créase of 1,223,628 miles, or 18.6 per 
cent, as compared with the preceding 


| periencing more normal advancement’ year, 


\ ' 


It was pointed out that the distribution 
of this increase by continents was as fol- 
lows: America, 152,662 miles, or 4.8 per 
cent; Africa, 57,018 miles, or 27.7 per 
cent; Asia, 595,547 miles, or. 142.3 per 
cent; and Europe, 474,402 miles, or 24 
per cent. 

Of the countries reporting by types, 
the United States with 167,155 miles, is 
the only one showing more than 100,000 
miles of hard-surfaced roads. Italy stands 
second with 94,731 miles; India third, 
with 66,176 miles; Irish Free State 
fourth, with 46,371 miles. 

Included in the 38.7 per cent of the 
world’s roads in the United States are 
60.3 per cent of the unimproved earth 
seeds; 19.2 r cent of the improved 
earth, sand-clay and gravel roads; 10.5 
per cent of the water-bound macadam, 


per cent of the bituminous or poressenee 
macadam; 39.9 per cent of the asphalt; 
89.3 per cént of the asphaltic concrete; 
96.7 per cent of the cement concrete; 1.2 
per cent of the stone block; and 58.9 per 
cent of the paving brick, . ; 





It is un-| f, 
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ence would cause loss, of faith in the 
“sincerity of governments with respect 
to disarmament,” said Senator Borah, 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in an ad-, 
dress Mar. 1, 


Senator Borah spoke by radio through 
WRC and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional areata sere: under the 
auspices of the Women nternational 
League for Peace and Freedom. : 

Senator Borah’s address follows~ in 
full text: 2 

I have been asked to discuss the sub- 
ject of disarmament. Under the peculiar 
circumstances now obtaining, it is a dif- 
ficult subject to’ discuss. At this dis- 
tance it would seem that thee London 
conference is meeting with some djs- 
couragement. But we are rep ed 
by a delégation of able and sincere men. 

e have confidence in their devotion to 
the cause of disarmament. Wé should 
not be impatient. “ 

Disarmament must contend with the 
traditions and pledges and practices of 
centuries; must- contend with fears and 
suspicions inherent in, international af- 
airs; must contend at last, and by no 
means least, with national pride more 
than national security. Progress under- 
these conditions will be often challenged. 
No greater responsibility has been laid 
upon the shoulders of any group of men 
in recent days tWan the responsibility 
resting upon the delegates at the Lon- 
don conference. Let us hope the situa. 
tion is much better than it appears to 
us. 


Inierest in London 
Parley Said to Be Intense 


I have heard it said many times of 
late and have seen it in print more than 
once that-there is no real interest in. the 
disarmament conference now meeting in 
London. . My opinion js that there ‘ a 
deep and almost universal interest, an 
interest which amounts to anxiety. If 
this conference ‘should finally -ddjourn 
without lifting a substantial part of the 
burden now earried by the people~for 
armaments ‘for instruments of human 
destruction it would be not only a mat- 
ter of great disappointment but of u- 
ine sorrow to countless millions of chink. 
ing men and women. 

Armaments are no longer a matter of 
concern to a few people only, they are 


a matter of concern to the whole people | be 


in whatever walk of life they may be 
found. The weight reaches them all. 
And when we consider all the circum- 
stances under which this conference con- 
vened, of the things which would seem to | 
favor success, its failure would be: noth- 
ing less, than a catastrophe; its failure | 
would spell nothing less than despair in 
the matter of relieving the, world from 
the heaviest burden which it*has-to bear. 

Let us consider the circumstances un- 
der which this conference was called and 
under which it is now meeting. The 
nations there assembled did not meet as 
antagonists or as nations charged with 
unfriendly purposes. -The nations as- 
sembled at. this. conference are the na- 
tions;which lately were associated and 
allies in the great war; nations. friendly 
to each other for the soundest of. rea- 
sons. The endearing adjectives of four 
languages have been’ exhausted ‘by the 
representatives ‘of the nations assembled 
in expressing for each other their re- 
spect, their confidence, and their faith 
in and devotion to peace. 


Powers in Position to 
Dictate World Policy 


Germany haso navy, no army of any. 
moment. Austria is helpless. Hungary 
is dismembered and fighting for exist- 
ence. Only the. victorious friends are! 
assembled. If these powers cannot agree 
to reduce their fighting forces, there 
would indeed be little hope for disarm- 
ament in the future. These nations there 
assembled are in a position to dictate 
the policy of the world with reference 
to armaments and with reference to war. 
If they agree among themselves to lift 
@ part of this load; there can be no pos- 
a danger of any moment from out- 
side. \ 

*But even a more extraordinary fact 

lative to this gathering is this—all the 

jowers assembled have amend a treaty, i 
a solemn pledge each to the other, that 
never again will they seek settlement of 
international controversies through other 
than peaceful means; that they will not 
employ force, that they will not appeal 

> war in the settlement of international 
disputes. Here then are friendly na- 
tions, dominating nations, pledged not 
to go to war, meeting in conference to re- 
duce armaments. 

It would seem that if success is not to 
crown this effort, that we could hardly 
hope for more favorable circumstances 
at any time in the future. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this, it may not be 
possible, even under these most favorable 
circumstancts, to sink a single ship or to 
discharge a single soldier. If, under 
these circumstances, it is found impossi- 
ble to reduce these vast fighting ma- 
chines, the people will have but little 
faith in the Kellogg pact and far less in 
the sincerety of governments with refer- 
ence to disarmament. 








| people. 
jthreatens orderly government. 


Government Loyalty 
Must Be Kept Alive 


In fact, there is something more de- | 
volving upon this conference than that 
of disarmament, and that is, to keep 
alive the confidence of the people in their 
governments. Currest literature’ is 
crowded with discussions touching the 
lack of respect for authority; of loyalty 
to government upon the part of the| 

We are told that communi 

Well, 
there is a reason for these things. Great 
periods of unrest do not come without 
cause, 
this time is the never énding exections | 
of government, and 85 pér cent of those | 
jexactions are for arms, for war among 
friendly nations pledged never to go to 
war. 

That, indeed, is a test\of a ple’s 
faith in government. The people want 
peace. Governments hesitate. The peo-! 
le pray insistently to be relieved of the 
urden of armaments. Governments, em- 
| barrassed bf ancient fears, haunted by 
obsolete traditions, harassed by old prac- 
tices, do nothing. This is a wide gulf, 
and may sometime prove to be a dan- 
gerous gulf, which divides the people 


a 


including surface-treated macadam; 78.4 | With their burdens and their cares from | 


j their governments with their almost cal- 
‘loused indifference to these burdens. 
The President, in his Armistice Day 
speech, spoke as follows: 
“No one denies that the maintenance 
of great armament,is a burden upon the 


‘ 


And the most fruitful cause at! 


betterment> which governments might 
undertake. Every man under arms 


meats that some other man must bear |* : 


an extra burden somewhere.” |. \ 
This states the case as it is, There | 


is no subject more vital for considera- 
tion, more impetative for remedial ac- 
tion, than that’of taxation, the economic 
weight which ‘the people in all these 
countries are carrying, 

The organized military forces of the 
nations the world, including the re- 
serves, aggregate nearly 30,000,000 men. 
Think of this, 30,000,000 fighting men, at 
the call of nations which have bound 
themselves never to resort:to war. With 
incredible insincerity,, during the last 
year the powers assembled at London ex- 
pended something like $1,000,000,000 for 
armaments—the United States alone ex- 
pending something like $374,000,000. The 
nations of the world are. now paying out 
annually something like $5,000,000,000 
to keep up their fighting forces. And by 
far the greater portion of that is being 
expended by the nations assembled at 
London. Can these governments indefi- 
nitely preserve the character, the moral 
fiber and fitness of their people and main. 
tain and even increase this burden? I 
repeat that all this is happening and 
these conditions are maintained among 
these nations pledged to peace, pledged 
to the outlawry of war, pledged never to 
seek séttlement of their international 
controversies through these. great mili- 
tary and naval armaments which they 
are maintaining. 


King George Advocated 
Armament Reduction 


The King of Great Britain, in opening | 
the presen ae conference, ex- | 
pressed the hope “that there would be 
a reduction to a point consistent with 
national security.” What is national se- 
curity when the whole world is armed to 
the teeth? Can there be any national 
security with 30,000,000 men subject to| 
call? And navies increasing in their | 
fighting effectiveness each and every 
year? Can there be any national se- 
curity when Europé is more heavily mili- 
tarized than ever before in its history? 
And when the five nations assembled 
have navies without precedent for size 
and efficiency? It seems-to be the gen- 
erally accepted viéw that security is to 
found in armaments. 

1 But there is another side to that ques- 

tion. Huge armaments, such as these 
nations now have, great military estab- 
lishments, give rise to uneasiness, sus- 
picion, distrust, enmity, and at last, war. 
The great World War teaches us that 
the ‘more heavily nations are armed, the 
less confidence they feel in the situ- 
ation and the less sense of security they 
experience. When the World War broke, 
the nations immediateby concerned were | 
heavily armed. They were all prepared 
for war, and being jexcéedingly well pre- 
pared for war, everybody expected a 
fight. They were like men going about 
the streets armed with bowie knives and 
revolyers—a slight .m@vement, is made, 
a shot is,fired, and the riot. starts. But 
the world at this time is more ‘heavily 
armed than at the beginning of the 
World War. ‘I insist there can be no se- 
curity under such circumstances, This 
condition of affairs is bound to create 
the same suspicion, the same uneasiness 
and the same distrust, and in the end, the 
same result. Indeed, that seems to be 
the situation at London ‘now. They are 
so well armed they are all suspicious. 
There is nothing, it seems to me, which 
would give a sense of security, a feeling 
of confidence, like the drastic reduction 
of armaments upon the part of the na- 
tions assembled. Indeed, what in the 
last analysis is at the bottom of this | 
hesitancy. to recuce armaments, if not 
distrust? 


Conference Delegates 
Pledged Sincerity 


Premier MacDonald, in his address to 
the conference, said: 

“The whole world, it may be said 
with almost literal accuracy, is turning 
its eyes upon us today. It expects that 
we shall deliberate ayd negotiate on the 
assumption that having put our names| 





traordinary Expenditures’ 


Official. information regarding . postal 
revenue losses from. certain classes of_ 
so-called “extraordinary. expenditures,” - 
including franked matter, official freé) 
mail, county-free publications, air serv-. 
ice excess. costs, ocean mail paymehts,, 
etc., is sought in a bill, (H. R. 10344),. 
just introduced in the House by Repreé-' 
sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Kelly is a majority member of the. 
House Committe on the Post Office and_ 
Post Roads and has been ng cid with, 
postal officials regarding extraordinary. 
causes contributory to the postal defi-. 
ciencies, 


The bill, which was referred to “thd. 
Committee on the Post Office and Post- 
Roads, follow in full text: 


Bd it enacted, etc., that the Postnias= 
ter General shall certify to the Secre+ 
tary of the Treasury and to the Comp’ 
troller General of the United States, 
respectively, as soon as practicable after 
the end of each fiscal year, the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The estimated amount which 
would have been collected at regular 
rates of postage on matter mailed dur- 
ing the year by officers of the Govern 
ment (other than those of the Post y 
Depatiment) under the penalty privilege, 
including registry fees; 

(b) The estimated amount which 
would have been collected at regular 
rates of postage on matter mailed dur’. 
ing the year by Members of Con 
and others under the franking privilegé} 

(c) The estimated amount hi 
would have been collected during -thé 
year at regular rates of postage on pub- 
lications going free in the county; ~ * 

(d) The estimated amount . which 
would have been collected at regulat 
rates of postage on matter mailed freé 
to the blind during the year; * 

(e) The estimated difference between 
the postage revenue collected during the 
year on mailings of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals published by and-in the inter- 
ests of religious, educational, scientific; 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, | 
fraternal organizations, and that which 
would have been collected at zone ratés 
of postage; 

(f) The estimated excess during thé 
year of the cost of aircraft.service over 
the postage revenues derived from air 
mail; and 

(g) The estimated amount paid dur- 
ing the year to vessels of American 
registry for carrying the ocean mail at 
mileage rates in excess of what would 
have been paid at pound rates. 

And the amounts-so certified shall be 
separately classified onthe books of the 
Treasury Department and the general 
accounting office, respectively, in stating 
the expenditures made from thé appro« 
priation to supply the deficiency of pose 
tal revenues. 2 
—=E=——£——————— 


to, the, pacts of, peace, we mean to res >~’ 


spect our signatures.” 

Premier Tardieu declared: a 

“The covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Briand-Kellogg pact have 
in considerable measure transformed 
our absolute needs into relative ones. 
Against the follies of the past we must 
now win the finest. of victories—the vic- 
tory of the people.” 

Signor Grandi said: 

“The nations will judge us by re- 
sults.” 

Secretary Stimson declared: 

“Our people demand of us a success; 


| they recognize the disaster that a failure 


of this conference would bring to their 
dearest hopes.” ' 

I would not presume to make a sug- 
gestion to that great conference, but in 
the light of the above expressions, it 
would be exhilarating, and I. think 


| greatly beneficial, to have these confer- 


ences completely and absolutely in the 
open. It would be. interesting to know 
just what the arguments are which make 
it possible and which would seem to jus- 
tify a disregard for every pledge made 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.} >» 
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Pustisnen WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


To Bring Early 
Action on Tariff 


Mr. Smoot Says Adherence 
-* To Eléven-hour Program 
"May Get Measure Out of 


Senator Smoot (Rep), of Utah,’ Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, stated orally 
Mar. 1, at the end ‘of the week in which 
night sessions were begun to speed the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667), that he believes 
adherence to the 11-hour program holds 
possibilities of getting the tariff out of 
the Senate by Mar. 8. 

_ "Mr. Smoot’s statement was made after 

a brief two-hour session devoted to a 

speech by Senator Goff (Rep.), of West 
rginia, on the attitude of the “coali-| 

tion” toward -the tariff bill. After the 
. entire preceding day had been devoted to 
‘a discussion which saw the rejection of a 
tariff on petroleum, no rate amendments 
were discussed. ' } 

At a night session Feb, 28 the Senate 
by a vote. of 39 to 27 rejected the amend- 
ment. proposed by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, to place a tariff 
of $1 per barrel on crude and fuel pe- 
troleum. 

Cotton Duty Proposed 

When it meets Mar, 3, the Senate is 
scheduled to take up an amendment by 
Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, to put a duty of 7 cents a pound on 
all. cotton. exceeding 11-8 inches in 
staple length. All cotton is now on the 
free list. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, a member of the “coalition,” ex- 
pressed the opinion that while there is a 
chance of seeing the bill out of the Sen- 
ate by the end of next week, it will de- 
pend largely on how much time is con- 
sumed in discussing sugar and hides and! 
matters extraneous to the tariff. 

On sugar, Senator Smoot will offer an 
amendment for a rate of $2 per hundred 

pounds on Cuban sugar which would be 
$3.40 against the world. The House 

Passed a duty of $2.40 on Cuban sugar 
and $3 for a world rate, but this was re- 

luced by the Finance Committee to 

2.20 and $2.75, respectively. The Sen- 
ate, by a 10-vote margin, rejected any 
reduction at all, retaining the respective 
rates of $1.76 and $2.20. 

t Report Expected Mar. 4 
«4 Mr. Smoot hopes to see the bill re- 
ported to the Senate by Mar. 4 At that 
time the sugar and hide amendments 
will be in ordér as well as any other 
amendments to any part of the bill in- 
cluding the administrative provision. 

Several votes are expected in efforts 
to overturn previous actions on the ad- 
ministrative sections. Included in this 
number is the repeal of the flexible re- 
vising powers of the President, the ex- 
port debenture ‘plan and the entry of 
literature judged to be obscene and im- 
moral. ‘ 

;,At a night session Feb. 28 the Senate 
efeated the proposed $1 a barrel tariff 
n. oil by a vote of 39 to 27. ~ 
_ The vote rejecting the proposal for a| 

tariff on oil follows: 

alien ‘ Ayes, 27 
Republicans (20): Allen, Baird, Cap- | 

per, ‘Cutting, Fess, Goff, Goldsborough. 

Grundy, Hastings, Hatfield, Johnson, 
Jones, Kean, Patterson, Pine, Robsion, 
Shortridge, Steiwer, Waterman, Watson. | 
-.Democrats (7): Bratton. Broussard, 
Caraway, Connally, Ransdell, _ Sheppard, 
Thomas of Oklahoma. 

Nays, 39 

Republicans (17): Blaine, Borah, Dale, | 
Frazier, Hale, Keyes. La  Follette,| 
McMaster, Metcalf, Norbeck, Norris, 
Nye, Robinson of Indiana, Schall, Smoot, 
Vandenberg, Walcott. 

Democrats (22): Ashurst, Barkley, 
Black, Brock, Copeland, Dill, -Fletcher, | 
George, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hay- | 
den, Heflin, McKellar, Pittman, Smith, 
‘Steck, Stephens, Swanson, ~Trammell, 
doer of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon-! 

na, | 


Paired 
Paired for the amendment: Phipps, 
Thomas of Idaho, Oddie, Glenn, Town- 
send, Moses, Hebert, Sullivan (Repub-| 
licans); Kendrick (Democrat). 
aired against the amendment: Couz- 
ens, Howell, Greene, Gillett (Repub- 
licans); Wheeler, Tydings, Wagner, Sim- 
mons (Democrats), and Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor). 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending March 8 


Senate 


Mar. 3—Agriculture, subcommittee, hear- 
une on cotton exchange; Judiciary, execu- 
ive. 
} Mar, 4—Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
‘gating lobbying. 
j Mar. 5.—Interstate Commerce Committee, | 
thearing on power investigation; Agricul- | 
ture, executive. 
| Mar. 6—Commerce, executive. 
Mar. 7—Military Affairs, executive. 


House 


Mar. 3 


Agriculture, perishable products, execu- 
ttre; Appropriations, Navy subcommittee, 
‘executive; Banking and Currency, Federal 
farm loan, 10:30 a. m.; District of Colum- 
‘bla, Judiciary subcommittee, licensing of 
treal estate salesmen, 10:30. a. m.; subcom- | 
jmittee on banking and insurance, election 
sof school board, 10:30 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m3 
,Flood Control, Mouse Riter, North Dakota, 
,project,. executive; Merchant Marine, 
510:30 a. m, 
i Mar. 4 nal 

Banking and Currency, branch, group and 
chain banking, 10:30 a, m.; Elections No. 
2, Hill-Palmisano case, executive; Foreign | 
‘Affairs, 10:30 a. m.; Immigration and Nat- 
juralization, citizenship of Chinese wives, 
»10:30 a. m.; .Interstate and Foreign Com- 
{merce, bridge bills, executive; Judiciary, 
bills for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
,Amendment, 10 a. m.,; Military Affairs, 
‘Muscle Shoals, 10:30 a. m.: Mining, radium 
bill, 10 a. m,; Patents, amendment of copy- 


‘Public Lands, private bills, 
|Rivers and Harbors, 10:30 a. m. 
Mar. 5 


executive; 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles | 
F, Adams, does not»want-to. build a navy | 
“on suspicion,” but wants. the - United 
States to build upon am agreed program 
that can ‘be carried out in an orderly 
manner, he %aid in a radio address from 
London Mar. 2. 


The address was cabled to the Depart- 
ment of State and made publie by the | 
Department at Washington. It was 
broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System over an international network. 


Secretary Adams said, ‘“‘when the naval 


arguments about the evil possibilities of | 
other navies against us,” 


irritation’ as- has occurred: about naval 
matters has arisen concerning the kinds 
of ships that were not limited at the 
Washington conference, and_ the ‘main 
purpose now is to obviate that in the 
future. 


program in a proper relation to the pro- 
grams of other nations and to. get all 
the programs fixed as low as is compati- 
ble with sense and efficiency,” Secretary 
Adams said. 

The United States and the Japanese 
are coming nearer to an understanding, 


tion .of the British, French and Italian 
figures has been delayed by the fall of the 
French Government,” nothing has been 
lost by that except time.” 

His address follows in full text: 


Since 1922 the United States.has not 
laid down a battleship nor an airplane 
carrier. Since that. date the. United 
States has actually built and put into 
commission 12 Gruisers and. that is all 
we have that are less than 20 years old. 
There are 16 others wholly or partly ap- 


process of construction. We have built 
no destroyers and only one submarine 
that had not been begun before the Wash- 
ington treaty. This is probably the 
smallest amount of building of any first 
class Navy on record for an eight-year 
eriod. ven considering that we had 
eft over from the war an adequate fleet 
of battleships and destroyers so small 
a building program is extraordinary. 

We are now coming to—if we are not 
actually at—the time when the replenish- 
ments. of ageing vessels. is upon us, for 
ships grow ‘old like other engines and 
machinety. 

The question before us is on what scale 
are. the replacements and building for 
the future to be. The United States be- 
lieves in the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. by agreement between _ nations. 
The American delegation to the naval 
conference is here in London to make 
an equitable agreement on which to base 
our naval plans for the immediate fu- 
ture. 


Efficiency Not Rated 
Only by Size of Navy 

We of the Navy do not rate efficiency 
by: size only. ‘We-do do not*believé that 
the biggér ‘the Navy the’ better neces- 
sarily. Our task is to give a justified 
sense of security to the Nation, there- 
fore a Navy adequate for defense is what 
is required, ‘comprising a fleet of war- 


London Conferees - DeclaYed to.Desire . All Possible| 
Limitation Compatible. With Efficiency 


, ing to fix that point for five kinds of the 


“I hope to see the time come immedi- | 
ately: as the result of this :conference,”' 


appropriations will not be coupled -with'| 


The Secretary also stated that such) 


“Our task here in London is to fix our | 
i |believe that we and the Japanese are 


| Failure Is Minimized 


the. Secretary said, and while reconcilia-' 


propriated for and some of these are in | 


|cost we should have no more security | 
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A greed Program Is Wanted, Not N avy. | 
Built on Suspicion, Mr, Adams Says: 


breed the fears that provoke war.  It| 
is. Also it is possible to have so feeble 
a Navy as to provoke the indignities 
that likewise lead to war. There is 
tween these'two a point at which a na-' 
tion’s navy breeds. serenity at home and 
no suspicion abroad. . We are endeavor- 


ships in five different navies. It is a 
complicated job but we have made good 
progress, ' 

We have in the first place gotten 
pretty well by the difficulties arising | 
from the question of whether a navy 
should be limited by total tonnage or by 
the tonnage of each kind of ship. This 
had balked the preparatory commission 
at Geneva for years. 


We have agreed to have a treaty gov- | 
erning the use of submarines against | 
merchant vessels in time 6f war. 


We have presented our suggestions of 
relative programs for our Navy to the 
British and Japanese and these nations 
have likewise presented theirs to us. The 
French have presented their figures and 
the Italians theirs. As you know ours | 
and the British are not far apart. We) 


coming nearer‘to an understanding. 


French Covernment 


The reconciliation of British, French 
and Italian figures has been delayed by 
the fall of the French government _ but 
nothing .has been lost by that. except 
time, for when the French delegates come | 
back the discussion of their matters can 
begin again where they left off some days, 
ago. If the figures had been so close’ as 
to cause no.argument we need not have 
come, for the whole thing could have been 
done by ‘mail. 


If they were so far apart as to be im- 
possible of ‘adjustment there would be 
no reason to stay. But neither of these | 
things: is true and we are here, as the 
British papers put it, to sit till we settle. 
We have as much time as anybody and 
America can afford considerable patience, 
for it is well:to remember that. several 
of the other nations represented here! 
have much more .complicated problems 
of security than we have and a few days 
more or less is nothing compared with 
the value of arriving ata solution in a 
calm and unruffled state of mind. 

This kind of conference costs rela-| 
tively little in money and has infinite | 
possibilities of good will besides actuai 
economy. . It does not cost as much to 
keep this whole delegation in commis- 
sion as it does one of the smallest 
cruisers. If the principle of limitation | 
had not been accepted at Washington 
and we had been in a competitive race in} 
all categories, I am certain our Navy 
would have cost’ us twice: what it has in 
the last eight. years and for that double | 


than we have had and far more ill will. 

Such irritation as has octurred about 
naval. matters has arisen concerning the | 
kinds of ships not limited at‘ Washing- 
ton. Our main purpose is to obviate 
that in the future. . I know of no plan 
that holds out such high hopes of econ- 
omy: in expenditure and dividends in good | 
will and none more likely to produce a} 
well-planned ‘and © efficient ‘Navy. ? \ 


he-| the United States average to the lowest 


Level of Farm Prices 
Said to Show Decline | 


The general lével of farm prices fell 
three points: from Jan.'/15 to. Feb,f15, 
and five points below the index on Feb. 
15 last year, according to an announce- 
ment made public on Mar. & by ‘ithe 
Bureau of Agrictltura] Economics of the | 
Department of Agriculture. 

A sharp decline in the farm price of 
cotton from. Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 brought 


level since Jurie, 1927, the Bureau said. 
On Feb. 15 cotton. and cottonseed were 
down 28 points as compared with a year 
ago, t 

Continuance of the weak foreign de- 
mand for wheat, the Bureau said, forced 
the farm price of wheat to new low 
levels for the current crop season. From 
Jan. 15 to ‘Feb: 15 the United States, 
average farm price of wheat declined 
approximately 6 per cent. 

(The Bureau's statement will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Mar, 4.) 


Bids Are Received 


For Government Oil 


Four Firms Submit Offers 
For Petroleum in Kettle- 
man Hills Field 


Bids were submitted by four oil com-| 
panies to the Secretary of the Interior 
for the sale of the royalty of the oil 
accruing to the United States for two 
wells on certain oil and gas leases ‘on 
Government land in the Keetleman Hills 
field in California, Mar. 1, according to # 
statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


The statement follows in full text: 


“Bids were opened in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the sale 
of the royalty oil accruing to the United | 
States from two wells on.certain oil and 
gas leases on Government.land in the 
Kettleman Hills oil field in California, | 
They were as follows: 


“The Texas Company bid 70 cents -per | 
barrel above the posted field price in the | 
Sunset Midway Field. 


“The Midoil Refining Company, of Fel- 
lows, Calif., W. G. Phillips, owner, bid 
$2.57 per barrel. 


“F. N. Rumbley, of Los Angeles, bid | 
$2.50 per barrel. 


“The Associated Oil Company, of San 
Francisco, bid $1.65 per barrel.” ! 


_ These bids, it was explained orally, are | 
in response to a call for bids issued by | 
Secretary Wilbur Feb. 4. The condi-| 
tions under which the bids are made are 
set forth in the following statement is- 
sued by the .Department: 


“Bids must: be a flat price per barrel 
stated in dollars and cehts. “ Delivery of | 
royalty oil, if and when accrued, will be | 
made without cost to the Government on 
the SE%, Sec. 2, and/or the NW %, Sec. 
12, for the account of the successful bid- | 
der by segregation in royalty tanks or by | 


direct pipe line run as an undivided por- | 


tion of production as the Government | 
may elect. Payments for the royalty oil | 
are to be made to the Register of the! 
United States Land Office at Sacramento, 
Calif., oor before the 15th day of each | 
month following that in which delivery is | 
made, the quantity and quality of the oil 
to be determined by tests, corrected for! 








Committee Upholds 


| impurities, and the volume computed in| 
|terms of standard barrels at 60 de- 


|trained and of sufficient size to carry on 


i z . 
ships well oxganized, well equipped, well Mrs. Owen’s Election 
those operations and maneuvers which 
will develop the personnel and train the 
fleet to the minute, but we do not wish a 
fleet larger than is necessary for na- 
tional security. Also in a measure: the; 


Florida Representative Held to 
Be Entitled, to Seat in House 


nem 


minimum. to which the Navy can be re- 
duced depends upon the size_ of’ other 
navies, for the matter is somewhat rela- 
tive though not entirely so. 

Our task here in London is to fix our 
program in a proper relation to the pro- 
grams of other nations and to. get all 
the programs fixgd as low as is com- 
patible’ with sense and efficiency. 

The Navy asks the American people's 
support in two things, approval of the 
lowest limit that can be achieved here 
consistent with the programs of other 
nations and with our own needs, and séc- 
ondly, the approval of the neces§ary ex- 
penditure to build the ships that are 
agreed on. 

To those people who. believe we are not 
reducing navies as much as we should, 
I suggest a study of the programs at 


| Geneva -in’ 1927. To those who feel we 


are reducing -too: much, I suggest a 
‘cessation of criticism ‘until the ships 
provided in the agreement we are 
working for are all built and there 
is evidence that the limitation agreed 
on has’ in any way jeopardized our se- 
curity. With such evidence, if it appears, 
we can’ readjust our situation at the 
next. conference, 

If we had no succession of confer- 
ences and we were to go on in a com- 


and submarines we should undoubtedly 
have an ever-increasing number of ir- 
ritating incidents. It is in fact quite 
possible that our Navy would be built 
by spasmodic irritation. This means in- 
termittent support of the Navy and for 
each era of support an era of irritation 
that lessens our sense of security almost 
as much as the ships it produces in- 
crease it. I hope to see the time come 
immediately as the result of this con- 
ference when the naval appropriations 
will not be coupled with arguments about 
the evil possibilities of other navies 
against us, 


Does Not Want to Build 
Navy on Suspicion 

I do not want to build a Navy on sus- 
picion. I want the United States to build 
upon an agreed upon program, a \pro-| 
gram that can be carried out-in an or-| 
derly manner, The Navy’s morale .and 
effectiveness as well as economy in build- 
ing and operation are dependent upon 
planning ahead just as any. business in- 
volving construction and maintenance is. 
Theré is neither virtue nor prestige in 
a bigger Navy than our secarity ¢alls 
for nor-is there a'strengthening of peace 





' Agricult re, standards for jams and jel- 
ilies, 10 a. m.; Banking and Currency, | 
‘branch, group and chain banking, 10:30 a. | 
\m.; Expenditures, consolidation of vet- 
,erans’ activities, executive; Indian Affairs, 
‘Indian trust estates, executive; Judiciary, 
bills for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
; Amendment, 10 a. m,; Naval Affairs, execu- 
tive; Rivers and Harbors, 10:30 a. m. 

' : Mar. 6 

, Banking and Currency, branch, group and 
chain banking, 10:30 a. m.; Irrigation, rural 
developments, executive; Judiciary, bills 
, for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
a 10 a, m.; Labor, 10 a, m. 


Mar, 7 


. O80 an Curreney, 
ade: oy 





Federal farm 


. 


% 


nor real economy in building the Navy 
on. bursts of competition caused by the 
building by other nations. 


A, navy built upon a regular, program 
agreed to in relation to other navies 
and which the other nations know about 
can. be .built and maintained without 
arousi ear or suspicion abroad and 
more effectiveness in men and ships can 
be maintained for less money just as an 
orderly planned method ‘of doing busi- | 
ness is more effective in any undertaking. , 





petitive building of cruisers, destroyers | Hearings on Four Petitions 


Repeal of Motor Vehicle 


: , passed to break up organized gangs, but 
The. interests of peace and the inter-|in many cases, he says, it is youths of 


ests. of the Navy are the same. I Wo not| tender years, who do not make a prac- 
mean to say that it is not possible for} tice of automobile theft 
a nation to build so large ‘a navy aS to/ jail by the present law. ° 


age & ie 


The House Committee on Elections No. | 
1 Mar. 1 voted unanimously to recom- | 
mend that Representative Ruth Bryan 
Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., is en- 
titled to a seat in the House. Her elec- | 
tion was contested by William C. Lawson. 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), of 
Maine, chairman of the Committee, upon | 
the adjournmént of an executive session, | 
authorized the following statement : 

“The Committee on Elections No. 1) 
today voted unanimously to recommend to | 
the House of Representatives the adop- | 
tion of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that William C. Lawson was | 
not elected.a representative to the Sev- 
enty-first Congress from the fourth con- 
gressional district of the State of Flor- 
ida, and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

“Resolved, that Ruth Bryan Owen was | 
duly elected a Representative to the 
Seventy-first Congress from the fourth 
congressional district .of the State. of 
Florida, and is entitled to receive a seat 
therein.” | 

Representative Owen, on being notified | 
of the’ decision of the Committee, said: 
“T am yery happy that the Committee 
has. decided in my favor, and I am ex- 
ceptionally: pleased that the decision was 
unanimous.” 


Are Continued Until Mar. 3 


The hearing of four petitions for writs 
of mandamus to compel the Secretary of | 
the Interiorto issue prospecting permits, | 
begun Feb. 28, before Mr: Justice Sid-| 
dons in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and continued until | 
Mar. 1 was postponed by the court until | 
Mar. 3. \ 4g | 

The petitioners in the four cases are 
Ethel M. McLennon, George P: Rether- | 
ford, R. L. Paris and W. P. Pyroh. 


Hearing Is Scheduled 
On Narcotics Proposal| 


' The House Committee: on Ways and} 
Means will hold a hearing Friday, Mar. 
7, on the bill (H. R. 9053) introduced by 
Chairman Porter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which will create a Bureau of Narcotics | 
in the Treasury Department, the chair- | 
man of the Committee, Representative | 
Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg:, an- 
nounced orally, Mar. 1. 


Theft Law Is Proposed 


The national motor vehicle theft act 
would be repealed under the terms of a 
bill (H. RB. 10423) introduced in the 
House Mar. 1 by Representative Dyer | 
(Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo. t 

ecording to Mr. Dyer, the act was | 
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| the Geological Survey now has the bids | 


' grees F, 


| . “Each bid must be accompanied by a 
, certified check payable to the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior in the sum 
| of $1,000 as a guarantee that the bidder 
; will, if successful, promptly execute a 
| Satisfactory contract and furnish a bond 
in the sum of $60,000 conditioned upon 
full and. complete compliance with the 
terms of the contract. 


“The Secretary of the Interior may ac-| 





cept the offer of the highest bidder and! 


reserves. the right to reject. all. bids| 
whenever within his judgment the. inter- 
est of the United States demands.” 

It was stated at the Department that 


under consideration and will reach a de- 
termination as soon as each shall have | 
been investigated carefully, - 


New Bids Asked by Navy 
On Yacht ‘Mayflower’ | 


For the fourth time within a year the 
Department of the Navy has invited bids 
with a view to disposing of -the former 
presidential yacht “Mayflower,” ad- 
judged obsolete and too expensive to 
operate by President Hoover shortly 
after he took office Mar. 4, 1929. 


New bids, it was declared orally at 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 





of the Department Mar. 1, will be opened 
on Apr. 8, next. ‘The last invitation, re- 
turnable on Jan, 25, did not yield a 
single offer, whereas offers received on 
previous invitations were’ held insuffi- 
cient. 


In connection with the invitation, it 
was stated at the Bureau that although 
the vessel has been evaluated at $100,000 
by a Navy inspection board, this does 
not signify that the Navy will not ac- 
cept an offer lower than this. The high-| 
est offer previously received was approx- | 
imately $51,000. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Mar. 1, 1930 


10 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire called to discuss an ap- 
pointment. 

10:15 a. m.—A delegation of citizens 
of. Washington, D. C,, headed by Fred 
A. Emery, president of the Society of 
Natives of the District of Columbia, 
called to tell the President they favored 
the selection: of Commissioners of the 
District who have been identified with 
the civic affairs of the National Capital. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Marie Meloney, 
editor of the New York! Herald-Tribune 
Sunday magazine, called. Subject, of 
conference. not announced. 


12 m.—A subcommittee on the school 
child, White House Child Welfare Cor.-| 
ference, headed by Dr, Thomas D. Wood, | 
called to pay respects, | 

12:30 p. m.—The Minister of Switz- 
erland, Mare Peter, called to present 
Georges Thelin, of Switzerland. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the National High School | 
orchestra. 

2:40 p. m.—The President left for St. 
Paul's Chapel,’ Rock Creek Cemetery, to| 
attend funeral services for Mrs. Law-, 





, who are sent to'rence Richey, wife of one of the Presi-| formed 


dent’s secretaries, who died Feb. 28.. 


Pix 
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Grain Congestion 
Laid in Part to 


Crisis in Canada 


Federal Economist Says In- 
dustry May Have Feared 
Pool Would Dump Wheat 
On World Market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral Farm Board, had explained orally at 
a press conference before leaving for the 
meeting with the wheat advisory com- 
modity committee and the Grain Stabil- 
ization Corporation in Chicago. 
Chairman Legge had pointed out that 


he personally was in sympathy with all | 
farmers and would like to give them all | 
the assistance possible, whether or not | 


they belonged to cooperative associations, 
although the agricultural marketing act 
provides that the board shall seek to re- 
lieve agricultural depression by strength- 
ening cooperatives. 


Appeal to Grain Trade 


In a prepared statement Chairman | 


Legge had requested the grain trade, as 


| conservative business men, to help in the 


solution of the wheat problem that the 
Farm Board was trying to work out, and 
in the interest of stability that would 
benefit all parties concerned to support 
the Board’s efforts. _ 


“The measures taken,” Mr. Legge had | 


explained, “are purely emergency meas- 
ures in part with those taken by other 
business agencies of the country, and I 
am confident that the board deserves 
and will receive the support of all think- 
ing business men-in its endeavor to 


|contribute its part toward the swift re- 


covery of the country as a whole from 
this situation. 


“The grain trade in particular is in- 
terested in the maintenance of stability. 
The Board earnestly hopes for their coop- 
eration in the measures now being taken 
for restoration of the grain market.” 

At the same time Mr. Legge had 
pointed out orally that the Farm Board 
had no intention of swerving from its 
policy of doing everything in its power 
for the relief of wheat farmers. 


Grain Situation Unchanged 

Although fluctuations in the wheat 
market were unusually large during the 
past week, the general situation was not 
materially changed, “it was . announced 
on Mar. 1 by the-division of hay, feed, 
and seed of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. European needs for bread 
grains are still being supplied by offer- 
ings of wheat grown in Europe or the 
Southern Hemisphere, it was pointed out. 

Europe ‘took only about half as much 
wheat during the month of February 
this year as was taken during the corre- 
sponding period in 1929, and the great- 
est reduction Was in wheat from Can- 
ada and the United States, it was stated 
orally. on behalf of the hay, feed, and 
seed division. 

If this condition continues, it was orally 
explained, Canada will have as large a 
carry-over on its hands this year as: it 
bad last year, in spite of the failure of 
the 1929 crop in the Dominion. 

Grain markets were extremely unset- 
tled during the past week, and the de- 
eline in. the wheat market to the lowest 
point of the season alse’ caused feed 
grains to turn sharply downward, it was 


pointed out in the written statement. 


Summary of Situation 

The Department’s summary of the 
weekly review dealing with wheat follows 
in full text: 

Grain markets were extremely unset- 
tled during the week ended Mar. 1. Wheat 
prices declined to the lowest point of 
the season, according to the weekly grain 
market review of the United ‘States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
feed grains also turned sharply down- 
ward influenced principally by the weak- 
ness in wheat. Toward the close of 
the week the market strengthened ma- 
terially and on Feb, 28 prices for most 
grains had advanced to a point slightly 
above that of a week ago. 

Continued lack of export demand for 
the large market stecks in North Amer- 
ica was largely résponsible for the sharp 
decline while increased buying activity 
in the futures market, particularly for 
wheat for March and May delivery, to- 
gether, with a more active inquiry for 
cash grain and smaller offerings at the 
lower prices were the principal strenth- 
ening influences in wheat. Feed grains 
were in steady demand while offerings 
became smaller. Prices regained all of 
the loss made early in the week and 
closed slightly higher than a week ago. 

European Stocks Diminish 

Although fluctuations in the wheat 


; market. were unusually large, the gen- 


eral situation was not changed ma- 
terially. European needs for bread 
grains were «still being supplied prin- 
cipally from offerings of native ' wheat 
and shipments from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Argentine shipments during the 
week were about 3,000,000 bushels and 
Australian shipments about 2,250,000, 
No shipments from Black Sea ports were 
reported but Russia was expected to re- 
new offerings should prices advance. 
Stocks of native wheat in Europe are 
diminishing but offerings are still fairly 
large and are restricting the demand for 
foreign wheats. Good native French 
milling wheat was quoted in Paris Feb. 
28 at $1.34% and German wheat at 
Hamburg at $1.56% per bushel. Argen- 
tine wheat continued to undersell wheat 
from other exporting countries outside 
of Europe. Argentine 63% pound 
Rosaf wheat afloat sold in London Feb. 
28 at $1.17% compared with sales of No. 
4 Manitoba from Vancouver at $1,22% 
and No. 3 Manitoba at $1.24%. Aus- 
tralian wheat was offered at $1.24- 
$1.24%4. Quotations on United States 
wheat were mostly above an export basis 
with No. 2 hard winter quoted f. o, b. 
New York at $1.16% per bushel. 
cen nee eens wal 


New Plan for Oxford 
Scholarships Is Opposed 


State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Mar, 1. 

A proposal to change the method of 
awarding Cecil Rhodes scholarships in 
Oxford University has brought a pro- 
test from Governor R. C. Dillon. 

The wiil of the late Cecil Rhodes pro- 
vided, the governor says, that two of, the 
American scholarships should go to each 
of the States and that the proposed 
change may result in depriving the State 
of New Mexico of its scholarships. 

Governor Dillion has sent telegrams to 
New Mexico’s Senators urging them to 
use every effort to defeat a resolution 
on the subject which he says he is in- 

will) sodn be presented in the 
Senaten 
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Move No. 1— MARMON bulids 
one line of straight-eights 


Move No. 2—MARMON builds 
two lines of straight-eights 


| 1929 Move No. 3— MARMON bullds 


three lines of straight-eights - 
d ae poe - 


Move No. 4— MARMON builds 


1930 four lines of straight-elghts 


A policy begun in 1927 is now complete 


straight-eights exclusively, and in every im- 


portant price field. © 


Marmon submits to the 1930 buyer o four-year 
record of straight-eight experience and 
achievement not equaled by any other manu- 
facturer. When you look at all the new eights 
this year, remember “Experience Counts.” 


See and try Marmon's four new straight-elghts 
—the new Big Eight in the $3000 field, the. 
New Eight-79 in the $2000 field, the New 
Eight-69 in the $1500 field; and the 
New Marmon-Roosevelt in the $1000 field. 


-Marmon Motor Car Company He 
Indianapolis, Indiana a: ee 


MARMO 
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sout, Payment of the tax by the plain- 

tiff was merely a com 

contract, the court ru 
_right or interest in the money after such 
, Payment. 


2 Mascot Om Company, INc. 
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UNITED ‘STATES. i 
“Court of Claims of the United States. 
Ee No. K-67. 


».THEoporRE B. Benson for the taxpayer; 

~~ Gerorce H. Foster and HerMan J. 

Ga.uoway, Assistant Attorney Gene- 

- ral (McCiure KELLEY with them on 
the brief) for the Government. 


Opinion of the Court 
_Feb. 17, 1930 


2, GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 

the court: 

_ This action is begun to recover taxes 
“which. had been paid after the period of 

imitations had run against their collec- 

tion. Counsel for .plaintiff supports its 
- case by the same line of argument that 
“was presented to this court in Oak 

Worsted Mills v. United States, No. J- 
«180, decided Dec. 2, 1929, and Gotham Can 

Co. v. United States, No. J-255, decided 
~ Jan. 20, 1930, in both instances adversely 
_to the plaintiffs therein. 
=~ In the Oak Worsted Mills case, supra, 
we held that sections 607 and 611 of the 
act of 1928 prevented a recovery. In the 
Gotham Can Co. case, supra, we held 
that section 1106 (a) of the act of 1926 
was of no benefit to the plaintiff where 
the taxes in question had been collected 
prior to the time when the revenue bill 
of 1926 went into effect unless it was 
shown that the taxes were overpaid. It 
Was expressly stated, however, in that 
decision that the court did not pass on 
the effect of the provision in the revenue 
bill of 1929 which repealed section 1106 
(a) of the act of 1926 as of the date 
of its enactment. 

Deposit Made in Bank 

In the case at bar, it appears that the 
taxes in controversy were collected after 
the 1926 act went into force, The deci- 
sion in the Gotham Can Co. case is there- 
) f6re*nct controlling herein. But we do 
,not find it necessary to determine the 
oe left open by the Gotham Can 
; Co. case for the reason that the defend- 
* ant sets up an entirely new and different 
; defense from anything pleaded in the two 
‘,cases cited above and insists that the 
, facts shown in support of this defense 
‘ are sufficient by themselves and alone to 
; Warrant a judgment in its favor: These 
facts will next be considered. 

The evidenee shows that the plaintiff 
‘ had made a deposit in a bank as a guar- 
, antee of the payment of the taxes in con- 
* troversy, by virtue of which the bank 
* stated that it would pay the amount of 
‘ such taxes upon final determination, and 
‘ that thereafter, when such taxes were 
finally determined, the plaintiff paid the 
* amount thereof and: obtained a release of 
the deposit, The defendant contends that 
: the principles laid down in the case of 
+ United States v. John Carth Co., 279 U. 
' S. 370, in any event prevent the plaintiff 
. from recovering the fund in controversy. 
‘In that case the Governiaent brought a 
» suit to enforce a bond given by the de- 
‘ fendant and its surety for the payment 
: of taxes, and the defens~ was made that 
| the collection of the taxes was barred by 
‘the statute of limitations. The court 
; a that neither the statute of limita- 
‘tions nor section 1106 (»‘ of the revenue 
‘act of 1926 applied to an action upon a 
+ bond, and that the taxpayer was not re- 
; lieved from his obligation arising out of 
' «that instrument. The court further said 
~ { that— 
; “The taxpayer was permitted by a 
ita * bond temporarily to postpone the collec- 
#tion and to substitute for his tax lia- 
; bility his contract under the bond. The 
t object of the bond was not only to pre- 
| yent the immediate collection of the tax 
+ but also to prevent the running of time 

| @gainst the Government.” 
re. Recovery Is Denied 
|| Judgment was accordingly rendered 
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} While the stipulation of the parties does 
* not specifically refer to the purpose of 
| Making the deposit in the bank, it could 
i have been for no other purpose but to 
in time while consideration was be- 
given to plaintiff’s claim in abate- 
t. This is further shown by the fact 
that plaintiff, at the same time the de- 
it was made, executed in conjunction 
th the Commissioner a waiver of the 
ute of limitations with reference to 
collection of the tax in controversy. 
hether this waiver was effective, we 
Need not consider. 
|. By the subsequent payment of the tax, 
plaintiff obtained a release of the de- 
it made in the bank. The original ar- 
mgement for the deposit at guaranty, 
jand the subsequent release of the deposit 
payment of the tax constituted, as we 
nk, consideration for the payment so 
je and are sufficient to prevent the 
intiff from recevering. In our view, 
plaintiff merely complied with the 
visions of its contract in guaranteeing 
ia ayment of the taxes in controversy, 
7 @nd had no right or interest in the money 
iter it had so paid. 
Without considerin;-the other ques- 
fons arising in thé case, we hold that 
e plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
rein and it is ordered that its petition 
dismissed. 
WiuiaMs, Judge; LitTLeTon, Judge; 
HAM, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Jus- 
e, concur. 


: South Dakota Tax Sale 
Ends in Loss to Buyer 
State of South Dakota; 
Pierre, Mar. 1. 


‘Where land which had been sold for 
| was redeemed and checks were 
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Trusts © 


. THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1930 
ral | Gasoline’ Taxes 
ecovery IsDenied Lack of Control by Shareholders Held —_|Law on Deduction 


_ To Determine Taxable Status as Trust| Qf Gasoline Tax in 





IF€S|Rule Imposing Additional Assessment. on ‘Operating 


* Trusts’ of No Effect During Years 1922 and 1923 


The taxpayer in this ease “was taxable 
as a trust and not as an association for 
the years 1922 and 1923, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held, sustaining the tax- 
payer’s contention that ne-additional as- 
sessment for those years. should have 
been made. 


During the years 1922 and 1923 an or- 
ganization created by a, declaration of 
trust and which filed a return as a trust 
was not taxable as an association in all 
cases where the shareholders did not, con- 
trol the actions of the trustee, irrespec- 
tive of whether it was engaged in busi- 
aoe under corporate form, the Board 
ruled. 


The rule was changed in 1924, the 
opinion pointed out, but as it was impos- 
sible to tell from the record on what. 
basis business activities were predicated 
during that year, decision in regard 
thereto should be reserved. 





COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY 
v. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
Nos. 31926, 31927. 


| 

| Eustis Myres and D. F. Reep for the 
taxpayer; A. H. Fast and Harotp D. 
| THomasS for the Commissioner. 


Opinion of the Board 
Feb. 19, 1930 


SmitH: The respondent has deter- 
mined that both the petitioner and the 
Lone Star Realty Co. are taxable as 
associations during the taxable years in- 
volved and has assessed the deficiencies 
so determined against the petitioner. 
The deficiencies of the Lone Star Realty 
Co. for the years 1922 and 1923 have 
been assessed against the petitioner 
upon its liability as transferee of the 
assets of that company. The petitioner 
contends that neither it nor the Lone 
Star Realty Co, is taxable as an as- 
sociation for either of the taxable years 
involved. In this contention it relies 
chiefly upon the provisions of section 
704 of the revenue act of 1928, which 
reads in part as follows: 

(a) If a taxpayer filed a return as a trust 
for any taxable year prior to the taxable year 
1925 such taxpayer shall be taxable as a 
trust for such year and not as a corporation, 
if such taxpayer was considered to be taxable 
as a trust and not as a corporation either 
(1) under the regulations in force at the 
time the return was made or at the time of 
the termination of its existence, or (2) under 
any ruling of the Commissioner or any duly 
authorized officer of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue applicable to any of such years, 
and interpretative of any provision of the 
revenue act of 1918, 1921, or 1924, which had 
not been reversed or revoked prior to the 
time the return was made, or under any such 
ruling made after the return was filed which 
had not been reversed or revoked prior to the 
time of the termination of the taxpayer’s 
existence. 


Lack of Control by 
Shareholders Determinative 


_ The application of this section of the 
statute was carefully considered by the 
Board in E. A. Landreth Co., 15 B. T. A. 
655, where we held that by virtue thereof 
an organization similar to the petitioner 
herein and the Lone Star. Realty Co. was 
taxable as a trust and not as a corporation 
or association for the years 1921 and 
1922. We said in that case that under 
the rulings referred to in the statute, in 
effect from the beginning of the calendar 
year 1922 until December, 1922, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue was consist- 
ently holding that a taxpayer was tax- 
able as a trust in all cases where the 
shareholders did not control the actions of 
the trustees, irrespective of whether the 
taxpayer was engaged in business under 
;corporate form. See also Wilkens & 
Lange, 15 B. T. A. 1183. In Van Cleave 
Trust, 18 B. T. A. 486, we held that the 
Bureau rulings in effect up to July 1, 
1924, conformed to those of the prior 
years considered in the Landreth case. 
After careful consideration of the or- 
ganization and operation of the peti- 
tioner and the Lone Star Realty Co., 
hereinafter more fully discussed, and the 
Bureau rulings in effect when the returns 
in question were filed, we think that our 
decisions in the Landreth and Van 
Cleave Trust cases govern, and we there- 
fore hold that for the taxable years 1922 
and 1923 both the petitioner and the Lone 
Star Realty Co. are taxable as trusts and 
not as corporations or associations. See 
also Woodrow Lee Trust, 17 B. T. A. 109. 
We are unable to determine, from the 
very confusing record before us, peti- 
tioner’s status as transferee of the Lone 
Star Realty Co, However, irrespective 
of its’ position in that regard, it is ap- 
parent that it is not liable for any ad- 
ditional tax based upon the theory ad- 
vanced by the respondent, either on its 
| own behalf or on behalf of the Lone Star 
| Realty Co. 
| As to the taxable year 1924, which is 
also before us, the situation is different. 
The petitioner filed its return for that 
year on Mar. 14, 1925. Prior to that date 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a re- 
sult of the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. S. 144, had 
| changed its rulings both for capital-stock 
tax ang income-tax purposes with re- 
spect td the differentiation of trusts and 
associations ‘taxable as corporations. 


Trusts Classified in 
Accord With Decision 


The decision in the Hecht v. Malley 
case was rendered May 12, 1924, and was 
promulgated as a Treasury decision on 

ay 28, 1924 (T. D. 3599, C. B. III-1). 
On June 7, 1924, Treasury decision 3598 
(C. B. III-1, 489), amending the capital 
stock tax regulation, was issued reading 
as follows: 

To collectors of internal revenue and others 
omens 

n order to give effect to the decision of 





| 

F 12, 1924, by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Hecht v. Malley and in 
the other cases named therein (Nos. 99, 100, 
101, and 119—October Term, 1923), article 
7 of Regulations 50 (revised edition, approved 
June 21, 1920) and article 8 of Regulations 
64 are amended so as to read as follows: 

Trusts.—Two distinct classes of trusts are 
recognized by the Department, namely, hold- 

ing trusts and operating trusts. 

Holding trusts are those in which the 
| trustees are merely holding property for the 
collection of the income and distributing it 
among the beneficiaries and are not engaged, 
either by themselves or in connection with 


IE A Oy 
sent to the owner of the tax certificates, 
he should have cashed such checks within 


a reasonable time; not having done so, 
he must suffer the loss incurred on ac- 


' 
| 


count of the failure of the bank on| 


which the checks were drawn, the South 
| Dakots Supreme Court held Feb. 21 in 
a case entitled Cowing v. Cahill. 





; the beneficiaries, in the carrying on of any 


business. Such trusts are not associations | 


within the meaning of 
subject to the tax. 
Operating trusts are those in which the 
trustees are not restricted to the mere col- 
lection of funds and paying them over to the 
beneficiaries but are associated together in 
much the same manner as directors in a cor- 


Ae law and are not 
le 


ally engaged in, carrying on some business 
enterprise. These trusts, whether of the 
Massachusetts type or otherwise, are to be 
deemed associations within the meaning of 
the act, independently of any control exer- 
cised by the beneficiaries, and subject to the 
tax. 

This ruling applicable to the capital 
stock tax only was extended by the pub- 
lication on Aug. 11, 1924, of an office de- 
cision (I. T. 2061, C. B. III-2, 5), to ap- 
ply to all titles of the revenue acts of 
1918 and 1921. I. T. 2061 reads as fol- 
lows: 

The general rule in regard to holding 
trusts and operating trusts which is an- 
nounced in the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Hecht v. 
Malley and in Treasury Decision 3598 (C. B. 
III-1, 489) is applicable under all titles of 
the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921. 

The revenue act of 1924 is not men- 
tioned in the office decision (I. T. 2061), 
but article 1504 of the Commissioner’s 


Regulations 65 based on the 1924 act part 


was then in effect, having been approved 
Oct. 6, 1924, which reads as follows: 

Association distinguished from trust.— 
Holding trusts, in which the trustees. are 
merely holding property for the collection of 
the income and its distribution among the 
beneficiaries, and are not engaged, either by 
themselves or in connection ‘with the bene- 
ficiaries, in the carrying on of any business, 
are not associations within the meaning of 
the law. The trust and the beneficiaries 
thereof will be subject to tax as provided in 
articles 341-347. Operating trusts, whether | 
or. not of the Massachusetts type, in which 
the trustees are not restricted to the mere 
collection of funds and their payments to the 
beneficiaries, but are associated together in 
much the same manner as directors in a cor- 
poration for the purpose of carrying/on some 
business enterprise, are to be deemed asso- 
ciations within the meaning of the act, re- 
gardless of the control exercised by the bene- 
ficiaries. 


Cf. article 1504, Regulations 62. 


Publishing Office Decision 
Puts Principle Into Effect ~ 


The effective date for income tax pur- 
‘poses of the adoption by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the principle em- 
bodied in the Hecht, v. Malley case is 
discussed at length in General Counsel’s 
Memorandum 6417 (C. B. VIII-1, 152). 
The conclusion therein reached is stated | 
as follows: 

“It is apparent from the foregoing that 
under the strict-letter of section 704 a), 
the date of publication of Hecht v. Mal- 
ley as a Treasury decision could well be 
taken as the date when it? principle first 
became effective for income tax pur- 
poses, on the theory that the Treasury 
decision revoked or modified all prior in- 
consistent income tax rulings (and in- 
consistent income tax regulations, too, 
if there had been any such). 

“However, the spirit of the subsection 
requires that taxpayers be protected who 
filed returns as trusts in reasonable re- 
liance on the Department’s attitude at 
the time. Hecht v. Malley was a capital 
stock tax case, and though, on trict 
theory, under the general definition in 
the revenue acts that ‘the term “corpora- 
tion” includes associations, joint-stock 
companies, and insurance companies,’ the 
essential elements of ‘an association for 
income tax purposes and for capital 
stock tax purposes must be the‘same, it 
cannot be said, in view of the fact that 
income tax regulations and capital stock 
| tax regulations, defining the term ‘asso- 
ciation,’ were both in existence in some- 
what different language, that either the 
publication of Hecht v. Malley, as a 
Treasury decision, or the publication of 
Treasury Decision 3598, supra, amend- 
ing the capital stock tax regulations, 
made it clear to taxpayers, that a busi- 
ness trust, uncontrolled by its bene- 
ficiaries, was, for income -tax purposes, 
‘considered [by the Treasury Depart- 
ment] to be taxable as a * * * corpora- 
tion * * * under the regulations in force.’ 
That it was so considered was made en- 
tirely clear, however, by I. T. 2061, supra, 
and it is, therefore, the opinion of this 
Office that Aug. 11, 1924, the date of 
publication of that ruling, is, under set- 
tion 704(a), the effective date of Hecht 
v. Malley, for income tax purposes, with 
respect both to regulations and rulings.” 

It suffices to say that the Commis- 
sioner’s regulations and the rulings of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue referred 
to in the Landreth case and others had 
been “reversed or revoked” in so far as 
necessary for the adoption by the Bu- 
reau af the principle embodied in the 
Hecht v. Malley decision prior to the 
time the petitioner filed its return for 
the calendar year 1924, and that the pe- 
titioner is not entitled to relief for that 
year under scection 704 of the revenue 
act of 1928. 


Taxable Status for Year 
Of 1924 Not Determined 


We must. néw inquire whether under 
the existing law, giving due considera- 
| tion to Hecht v. Malley, supra, and other 
cases, the petitioner is taxable as a trust 
or as an association in the year 1924. 

This question in substantially similar 
form was considered at length by the 
Board in several cases decided prior to 
the enactment of the revenue .act of 
1928, and therefore without reference 
‘to section 704 of that act. The decisions 
in these cases have been rendered par- 
tially ineffective by operation of section 
704, but, as in the instant case, where 
the relief provisions of section 704 are 
not applicable, they may be accepted as 
controlling. 

In Durfee Mineral Co., 7 B. T. A. 231, | 
we reached the conclusion, after careful 
consideration of Crocker v. Malley, 249 
U. S, 223; Hecht v. Malley, supra; Burk- 
Waggoner Oil Assn. v. Hopkins, 269 U. 
S. 110, and other cases, “that the better 
rule and the one used by the courts to- 
day in classifying such an organization 
either as a trusteeship or a partnershi 
is the double test of (1) control, and (2) 
doing business, eapeceslly the latter, and 
that applying such double test would re- 
sult in confining trusteeships to those 
declarations of trust where there is no} 
control in the shareholders and the trust | 
| is not engaged in doing business.” 
| See also Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
|Co., 6 B. T. A. 787; E. A. Landreth Co., 
11 B. T. A. 1; Trustees for Gonzolus 
! Creek Oil Co., 12 B. T. A. 310; Alexander 
Trust Property, 12 B. T. A, 1226; Wood- 
row Lee Trust, 14 B. T..A, 1420; and 
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Tennessee Clarified 


Internal - Revenue Bureau 
Holds State Levy Is Upon 
Distributor and Not De- 





ductible by Consumer 





ao ert Seenes, Rees 4 Inter- 
tion for t f, and tu- | na! venue, has ruled that the Tennes- 
Se ee ae eee ot ade tee see gasoline tax is deductible by the dis- 
tributor and not by the individual con- 


sumer. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM. 7411. 


Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
ion is requested as to whether the gaso- 
line tax imposed by the State of Tennes- 
see is deductible in the Federal income 
tax_return of the~individual consumer. 

The gasoline tax of the State of 
Tennessee is imposed in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 58, public acts 
of Tennessee, 1923, as amended by chap- 
ter 4, public acts of Tennessee, 1925, and 
by chapter 11, public acts of Tennessee, 
1929 (effective Feb.\16, 1929). 

Distributor Is Defined 

Section 2 of chapter 58, public acts of 

Tennessee, 1923, as amended, provides in 


That every distributor shall, for the year 
1923, and each year thereafter, when en- 
aged in such business in this State, pay 
to the State comptroller, for the exclusive 
use of the State, a special privilege tax, in 
addition to all other taxes, for engaging 
in and carrying on such business in this 
State, in an amount equal to 5 cents for 
each gallon of gasoline, and 5 cents for 
each gallon of distillate refined, manufac- 
tured, produced, or compounded by such 
distributor and sold by him in this State, 
or shipped, transported or imported by such 
distributor into, and distributed or sold by 
him within this State, during such year: 
Section 1 of chapter 58 defines the 
word “distributor” to mean and include 
every person who engages in the busi- 
ness in the State of refining, manufac- 
turing, producing, or compounding gaso- 
line or distillate and selling the same in 
the State; and also every person who 
engages in the business in the State of 
shipping, transporting, or importing any 
gasoline or distillate into, and making 
original sales of the same, in the State. 
Section 7 of chapter’58 provides: 
That each distributor and each dealer 
must, within thirty (30) days after the 
end of each such quarter, and at the same 
time the statement required by section 6 
of this act is delivered to the State comp- 
troller, pay to the State comptroller, the 
amount of the privilege tax shown by such 
statement to be: due for the quarter for 
which the statement is made and filed. 
Deduction by Taxpayer Only 
Section 23 (c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of. Regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are impesed. ° 
In the public acts above referred to, 
the legislature of Tennessee has not in- 
dicated a purpose or intention to impose 
the gasoline tax on the consumer either 
by expressly stating such intention, by 
providing for thé refund of the tax to 
the consumer who uses the gasoline for 
purposes other than for propelling motor 
vehicles on the public highways, by pro- 
viding- that the distributor shall collect 
the tax from the consumer, or by indi- 
cating in any way that the burden of 
the tax was placed upon the consumer. 
Those laws, however, do evidence a clear 
purpose to impose upon the distributor 
“a special privilege tax” for engaging in 
and carrying on such business in the 
State. It is, therefore, the opinion of 
this office that the gasoline tax imposed 
by the State of Tennessee is a special 
privilege tax imposed upon distributors 
of gasoline, and is deductible under the 
provisions of section 23(c) of the rev- 
enue act of 1928 and article 151 of Regu- 
lations 74 by the distributor and not by 
the individual consumer. . If, however, 
the tax is added to or made a part of 
the business expense of such distributor, 
it can not’ be deducted by him separately 
as a tax. 


SS, ae 


Extension Oil Co., 16 B. T. A. 1028. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears 
that there are present many factors 
indicating that for the year 1924 the 
petitioner was taxable as an association 
and not as a trust. Admittedly, it was 
engaged in carrying on an active busi- 
ness during that year, but due to the 
state of the record, to which we have 
referred previously, it is not entirely 
clear upon what basis its business ac- 
tivities were predicated. 

Since a hearing on the issues rela- 
tive to the merits of the additional -tax 
asserted for the year 1924 was reserved 
at the hearing of these proceedings, an 
order will be entered restoring Docket No. 
31927 to the calendar for further hear- 
ing with respect to the taxable year 
1924, and our decision as to petitioner’s 
taxable status for that year will be re- 
served until the conclusion of that 
hearing. 

Judgment of no deficiency for 1922 
and 1923 will be entered on each docket. 

Reviewed by the Board.» 


Bills Intr 


State of Kansas 

S. 1. Repealing the intangible tax law 
(chapter 326, Laws of 1927, which defines 
money and credits and provides for the taxa- 
tion thereof); Assessment and Taxation. 

S. 2. Repealing chapter 275, Laws of 1925, 
concerning registration and taxation of real 
estate mortgages and providing that mort- 
gages registered under said chapter and tax 
paid thereon shall not be subject to further 
taxation; Assessment and Taxation. 

8S. 3. Repealing chapter 327, Laws of 1927, 
known as the secured debts, law, and pro- 
viding that secured debts upon which tax has 
been paid as provided in said chapter shall 
not be further taxed; Assessment and Taxa- 
tion, 

S. 4. Amending chapter 276, Laws of 1925, 
and classifying shares of banks and other 
corporations for taxing purposes; Assessment 
and Taxation. ; 

8.5. Permitting cities, counties and school 
districts to issue interest-bearing warrants 
to the amount of indebtedness incurred by 


| return of protested taxes to State and na- 


tional banks; Assessment and Taxation. 
8.6. Amending section 79-319, R. 8. 1923, 
and exempting property brought into Kansas 
after Mar. 1 from taxation, if owners can 
show tax receipts in States from which prop- 
erty was brought. vb 
H. 2. Mr. Waggoner. Providing for taxa- 
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Deductions—State Taxes—Tennessee Gasoline Tax— Ni 
The gasoline tax imposed by the State of Tennessee is 4 specialoprivilege 

tax imposed upon distributors of gasoline, and is deductible by the distributor 

and not by the individual consumer; if, however, the tax is added to or made 


a part of the business expense of. such distributor, it can not be deducted 


by him separately as a tax.—Bur, Int. Rev. 


Daily, 3680, Mar. 3, 19380. 


(G. C. M. 7411)—IV U. S.. 


Deductions—Estates—Inheritatice: and Estate Taxes—1928 Act—Retroactive 


Provisions— 


Section 703 of the revenue‘act of 1928, relating to the deductibility of es- 
tate, inheritance, legacy, and succession taxes, is applicable to Federal estate 
taxes as well as to State inheritance taxes; the section relates to the de- 


termination 
acts but not 


‘as provided by section 23 (c) of that. act, estate, i 


net income under the revenue act of 1926 and prior revenue 
mder the revenue act of 1928; under the revenue act of 1928, 


tfheritance, legacy, and 


succession faxes are allowable deductions only to the estate.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(I. T. 2525.) 


Statute of Limitations—Collection—Bond—Deposit of Taxpayer— . 
Where the taxpayer had made a deposit in a bank as.a guarantee of pay- 
ment of taxes in controversy, by virtue of which the bank stated that it 


would pay.the amount of such taxes u 


n final determination, and there- 


after the taxpayer paid such taxes and obtained a release of the deposit, the 
plain purpose of the deposit was to obtain time while consideration was 
being given to the taxpayer’s claim for abatement; the taxpayer in paying 
the tax merely complied with the provisions of its contract and could not 
recover on the ground that the period of limitations had run before col- 


lection.—Mascot Oil Co. v. U. S. 
||] Mar. 3, 1930. 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3680, 


Trusts—Definition—Distinguished> From Association—Taxable Years 1922 


and 1923— 


Organizations created bya declaration of trust and which filed returns as 
trusts for the years 1922 and 1928 were taxable as trusts and not as asso- 
ciations for those years in all cases where the shareholders did not control 
,the actions of the trustee, irrespective of whether they were engaged in busi- 


ness under corporate form.—Commercial Trust Co. v. Commissioner. 


(B. 


T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 8680, Mar. 3, 1930. 








Promulgated February 28 
(Made Public Mar. 1) 
Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Taz Ap- 
peals as involving. new a 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 

States Daily. 

J. B. Dortch. Docket No. 13806. 

Fraud. In 1918 petitioner sold, at 
a profit, certain stock in a Norwe- 
gian steamship corporation. In mak- 
ing his 1918 tax return petitioner 
reserved 20 per cent. of the sale price 
for Norwegian taxes which might be 
assessed against the corporation for 
the period prior to the sale, and also 
upon the sale of the stock. Held 
that petitioner.did not file a false 
and fraudulent return with intent 
to evade tax. 

Statute of Limitations. Waiver. 
After the lapse of the five-year statu- 
tory period and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the revenue act of 1924, 
the petitioner and respondent exe- 
cuted a waiver extending the period 
for assessment.and collection until 
Mar. 8, 1925. Held that such-waiver 
is valid. ' 

Id. Bond to Stay Collection upon 
Jeopardy Assessment. Held not to 
effect an extension of the period of 
limitations. : 

Id. Proof of Assessment. Peti- 
tioner filed his 1918 return on Mar. 
8, 1919; a valid waiver extended the 
period for assessment and collection 
until_Mar. 8, 1925; the deficiency let- 
ter was mailed on Jan. 9, 1926, and a 
jeopardy assessment was made sub- 
sequent to Jan. 9, 1926, but no proof 
adduced as to any assessment prior 
to Mar. 8, 1925. Held that, there 
being no fraud, petitioner has made 
prima facie showing that assessment 
and collection was barred prior to 
Jan. 9, 1926, and that the burden 
of proof as to the date’ of a timely 
assessment is upon respondent. 
Held, further, that the. assessment 
and collection being barred, there is 
no deficiency. 

Overpayment. . After the assess- 
ment and collection of the deficiency 
was barred, petitioner paid $14,- 
585.82 thereof. Held that such pay- 
ment constitutes an overpayment of. 
tax for 1918 within the meaning of 
section 607 of the revenue act of 
1928. 


H. Stanley Bent. Docket No. 18458. 


The method of accounting of a 
partnership engaged in construction 
projects, some of which were not 
completed within a year, was to set 


a —__ 
Assessment in Kansas. . 
Waits on Legislature 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Mar. 1. 
A circular letter signed by L. G. 
Wilkins, secretary of the State tax com- 
mission, has been sent to all county 
clerks and assessors directing that the 
assessment of personal property be de- 
layed until such changes as may be made 
by the present session of the legislature 
are known. It is unlikely that the leg- 
islature will be in session more than & 
few days, the circular says. 





oduced in 


tion of corporate shares on a proportionate 
basis; owners and not corporations to pay 
the tax; Assessment and Taxation. 

H.3. Mr. Waggoner, Increasing the mort- 


| 


‘| gage registration fee from 2% to 5 mills; 


Assessment and Taxation. 

H. 4. Mr. Waggoner. Providing for classi- 
fication of money, notes and other evidences 
of debt for taxation at rate of 5 mil|s on the 
dollar. 

H. 6. Mr. Waggoner. Creating the office 
of State manager and prescribing his duties, 
salary and qualifications and abolishing cer- 
tain boards and commissions. 

H, 7. Mr. Waggoner. Providing for the 
consolidation under the State board of health 
of certain other boards and comniissions. 

H. 25. Mr. Edwards. Prohibiting any cor- 
poration from engaging in agricultural pur- 
suits. 


H. 26. Mr. Blood. Imposing.a tax at the}. 


tangible rate upon shares of banks, trust and 
loan companies, the value to be compuced on 
capital, surplus and undivided profits, after 
real estate is exempted; Assessment and 
Taxation, : 

HK. 27, Mr, Edwards. Providing for the 
imposition of an estate tax equal to the 
maximum credit allowable to the estate under 
the Federal estate tax law; Assessment an 
Taxation, 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


ajc 
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up a separate account-for each proj- 
ect. The charges of each project, 
representing costs and expenses, and 
the credits, representing periodical 
compensation, were carried in the 
project account. The project account 
was-not closed until the project was 
completed and accepted, and then 
gain or loss on the project was 
transferred to profit and loss of the 
business. Profit or loss’ was not 
computed annually. Tax returns had 
consistently been made on the so- 
called term contract basis. Held the 
method used correctly reflected in- 
come; returns in accordance there- 
with Wére proper, and partner had 
no right to have taxable income 
from uncompleted projects. computed 
on an annual accrual basis. 

The fact that taxpayer correctly 
enters his current transactions in 
primary accounts and that net in- 
come could be calculated therefrom 
each year is not sufficient to estab- 
lish that he is entitled, contrary to 
his regular practice, to have his in- 
come for a single year from tncom- 
pleted projects computed upon an 
annual accrual basis. 

The Colonial Trust’ Cympany, Executor 
Under the Will of Frank. E. Castle, 
Late of Waterbury, Conn., Deceased. 
Docket No. 24878. 


In the computation of the taxable 
estate of a decegent the full amount 
of a charitable“bequest #% deductible 
without reducing such amount by 
State inheritance or transfer taxes 
which may be payable therefrom. 

A bequest to the Waterbury Medi- 
cal Association held not to be de- 
ductible under section 403(a)(3), 
revenue act of 1921, in computing 
the net taxable estate of a decedent. 

White Eagle Oil & Refining Company. 
Docket No. 30448. 

Where petitioner has pleaded and 
proved that the statutory time for 
assessment of a tax has run, the bur- 
den of proving an extension of such 
time is upon the Commissioner. 


After a Kansas corporation has 
dissolved an instrument executed in 
its name by a vice president and 
purporting to extend the period 
withfm which a tax maf be deter- 
mined and assessed against it is in- 
sufficient to accomplish that pur- 
pose in the absence of any proof 
that execution thereof was author- 
ized by a majority of the trustees 
in dissolution or that such vice pres- 
ident was empowered to act for the 
trustees. 

Chestnut Farms Dairy, Inc., Henry N. 
peenonae Jr. Docket Nos. 30890, 
81770. 


Amounts paid as attorneys’ fees, 
_expenses, and in settlement of a suit 
attacking petitioner’s title to a busi- 
ness are not deductible as ordinary 
and necessary expenses of such busi- 
ness. ‘ 
Edward L. Parker. Docket No. 41873. 


Heiner v. Tindle, 276 U. S. 582, 
and Joseph T. Cullman Jr., 16 B. 
T. A. 991, followed in allowing a loss 
on @ property originally acquired as 
a aeons, later rented, and finally 
sold. 


Baton Coal Company. Docket No: 42485. 


Amounts paid in the taxable years 
under lease of coal property which 
was to continue until the coal was 
exhausted, which time was estimated 
at from 10 to 12 years, may not be 
deducted in their entirety in the tax- 
able years. | 





Calendar Is Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 





The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals «for Mar. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 was 
rinted in the issue of Feb. 24. Foallow- 
ing is the calendar from those dates to 
Mar. 15 inclusive. 

Mar. 10,—35626-28391, A. E. Clegg; 23976, 
Edward H. R. Green; 24644, Henry F. Kerr. 
Mar. 12,—28979, Estate of Margaretta A. 
Libley (motion); 47149, Pelman Institute of 
America (order to show cause). 

Mar. 14.—24381, Patten & Davies Lum- 


er Co. 
Mar. 15,—19809, Estate of Erank G. Owen 
(motion) - 


b 





Tax Appeal Filed in Case 
Of John Wanamaker Estate 


The Buréau of Internal Revenue has 
appealed the case of: 

m. L. Nevin, sole surviving executor 
under the will of John Wanamaker, de- 
ceased, ae + ie a. rome 
decision of Board of Tax Appeals to Cir- 

\Gourt of Appeals for the Third 
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PusiisHep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dany - 


State Taxation | A 
‘Deduction Method 


.| kept its books of account on an actual 


In Munitions Tax 
Assessment Argued 





Company Claims Error in 
Refusal to Allow Payment 


Of 1916 Tax From In. © 


come in 1917 


Arguing that the Commissioner of In- 
ternak Revenue erred in refusing to allow 
the munition manufacturer’s tax of the 
Aluminum Castings Company for the 
year 1916 as a deduction from gross in-. 
come for the year 1917 when the tax © 
was paid, John T. Scott opened the oral 
arguments in the case of Aluminum Cast- 
ings Co. v. Routzahn, collector, No. 198, 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Feb. 25. 

During 1916 and 1917 the petitioner 
manufactured aluminum, bras¢ 
bronze castings} including munitions of — 
war, Mr. Scott stated, the profits from ~ 
the sale of such articles being subject 
to the munitions tax under title JII of 
the revenue act of 1916. 

During the year ‘1916 it realized sub- 
stantial profits upon the sales of such 
articles and the munitions tax for 1916 . 
amounted to the sum of $246,275.63, 
which was paid by the petitioner in 1917, 

Deducted From 1917 Gross 

The company deducted the amount so 
paid from gross income for the year 
1917, in determining the amount of net 
income subject to income and excess 
profits taxes, Mr. Scott continued. It 
stated in its return filed in 1917 that 
it was: filed upon the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis, except that “bills 
and accounts payable.and receivable are 
treated as receipts and disbursements.” 

The 1916 return was filed on the same 
basis, that is, “bills and accounts pay- 
jable and receivable being entered as 
lcash” although it was stated in the re- 
turn filed for that year that the cash 
basis was used. 


é 

Upon a reaudit of the returns filed 
for the years 1916 and 1917, the Com-/ 
missioner disallowed the deduction of the 
munitions tax in the sum of $246,275.63 
from the gress income of the petitioner 
for the year 1917, Mr. Scott added, 
transferred it to the year 1916, and al- 
lowed it as a deduction from gross in- 
come for that year. The adjustment 
resulted in an additional tax for the 
year 1917 in the net sum of $148,364.45, 
which sum, together with interest, is the 
amount sought to be recovered in this 
suit. 

The district court held that peti- 
tioner’s books of account for the years 
1916 and 1917 were kept on an accrual 
basis and its income returns for those 
years were made on the accrual basis, 
Mr. Scott pointed out, and that its muni- 
tions tax on profits earned in 1916 was 
deductible from its income for that year 
and not from its income for 1917, 


In contending that the petitioner had 





cash receipts and disbursements basis, 
Mr. Scott contended ¢hat even if it was 
improper to use inventories in figuring’ 
its gross income from operations and to 
use other methods, yet all the Commis- 
sioner had the power to do was to make 
any correction in the return as filed. 

The Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Claude R. Branch, argued that 
the petitioner’s books of account were 
kept on the accrual basis, despite the 
fact that the taxpayer had the option of 
filing his return on either basis as long 
as it reflected its true income. 

In order to effectuate such a purpose, 
Mr. Branch stated, it is sometimes née- 
essary that the Commissioner have power 
to make corrections in all returns, irres- . 
pective of the basis upon which they 
are made. 

The Government did not oppose the 
petition for a writ of certiorari in this 
case due to the conflict of opinion be- 
tween the present case and that of the 
United States v. American Can Co. et 
al. Mr. Branch pointed to the decision 
of the court handed down Monday, Feb. 
24, in the American Can Co. case and 
declared that the ruling in that case was 
controlling of this case. 

Solicitor General Charles E. Hughes 
Jr. Assistant Attorney General G. A. 
Youngquist, Sewall Key, J. Louis Mon- 
arch and S. Dee Hanson were on the 
briefs with Mr. Branch. , 





Your Income Tax 
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| By Robert H. Lucas 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Deductions for depreciation form an 
important item in the returns of many 
taxpayers, and are the subject of fre- 
quent inquiries. “Depreciation” ig de- 
fined as “a reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including a 
reasonable allowance for obsolescence,” 
In claiming a deduction for deprecia- 
tion, several fundamental principles 
must be observed. The deduction must 
be confined to property actually used in 
trade, business, profession, or vocation: 
In general, it applies to the taxpeye 
capital assets—buildings, machinery, 
ete.—the cost of which can not be de! 
ducted as a business expense, ‘ 
Depreciation may be claimed on all 
| business property, which includes not 
only buildings and machinery of a - 
manent character, but automobilés, 
farm tractors, mine and mill equipment, 
office furniture, and books. A lawyer, 
doctor, or other professional man may 
not charge off as a current expense the 
cost of a library used wholly in his py 
fession, this being a capital expenditure 
and the library a éapital asset. But He 
may deduct an allowance for depmeleay 
based upon the useful life of library. 
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Indiana Auditor Ready 
To Oppose Vote Change 


“State of Indiana: 
| Indianapolis, Mar. 1. | 
| According to an oral statement 
State Auditor Archie Bobbitt, he 
oppose any attempt premitting 
than State officials and employes to 
in the North American gasoline tax 
ference. Mr. Bobbitt was elected 
dent of the conference at a 
the executive committee in St. 
Feb.*15. The next meeting of the con- 
ference will be held at Toronto, Sept. 2-4. 

Besides gasoline taxing officials, pres- 
ent, membership in the conference 
eludes oil company and other 
atives of private busin and 
they have not been perm 
Mr. Bobbitt explained. 
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UBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


_ Avrrorizen Statements Onty 


, Federal Farm Board ‘Recognition 
_ Restricted in Power | By Putting A 
; Credit Progress of Art as Applied to Necessities Is Traced by As- 


Of Extending 
Christensen Ex- 
“oa Agency Has No Au- 
hority to Grant Loans for 
Expenses in Making Crops 


“ge 
ts mei 


\ 
By Chris L. Christensen 
* Secretary, Federal Farm Board 
gf Some confusion exists on some phases 
“of the work of the Federal Farm Board. 
Daily we receive letters from farmers 
‘all over the country asking for loans to 


_ finance the purchase of seed, fertilizer, 


bf 
t 


i 
re 


a 


. operating 


“and supplies—in short, all the expenses 
“of making a crop. Almost as often come 
“requests for loans to buy a farm or to 

ay off an existing mortgage on a farm. 

uch as the Federal Farm Board may 
sympathize with the needs of the persons. 
“making these requests, it is entirely 
‘outside of its power to make the loans 
Sin question. 

Some Requests Are Refused 


The agricultural marketing act, which 
‘governs the work of the Federal Farm 
, does not provide in any way for 
loans to finance farm lands or the pro- 
duction of crops. Consequently, requests 
for loans for these purposes must be re- 
fused by the Federal Farm Board, no 
matter how badly the loan may be needed 
or how excellent the security offered. 
Loans of this nature do not come under 

. the jurisdiction of the Federal Farm 

Board at all, but have been provided for 
‘in the system of Federal land banks and 
Federal intermediate credit banks which 

are under the supervision of the Federal 

'.Farm Loan Bufeau. The Federal land 

- banks can make loans under certain con- 
ditions on the security of mortgages on 

-farm lands, while the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks can lend money under 

“certain circumstances for the production 
of crops. 

*. Individuals interested in loans for the 
purposes just described, however, should 
address their inquiries to the Federal 

+» Farm Loan Bureau, Washington, D. C., 

_ instead of the Federal Farm Board. 


Fund Aids Stabilization 
* It may be asked, for what purposes, 
“then, can the Federal Farm Board make 
“Yoans from its $500,000,000 revolving 
-fund? The answer is that it can lend to 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions to assist them in: The effective 
' Merchandising of their products, the ac- 
quisition of physical marketing facili- 
ties, the formation of clearing house 
~-associations, extending their membership 
through education, and advancing a 
~ greater share of the price of the com- 
’* modities to their members. 


All of the purposes that I have just 
mentioned, you will notice are connected 
with the development of effective co- 
_ operative marketing associations. As a 

matter of fact, these loans can only be 
‘made to cooperative marketing associa- 
“tions; the Federal Farm Board can not 
‘lend money to individual farmers. It 
‘ean not even lend to groups of farmers 


“Sunless they are ‘engaged as a group in 


“the marketing of their products for 
» their mutual benefit as producers. 
Putting it briefly, the Federal Farm 
Board can not make loans to individuals 
‘to finance their farms or the production 
- of their crops, but can lend to coopera- 
“tive marketing associations to assist in 
»their marketing operations. 


Activities Distinguished 
Many people, -however,, who realize 
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States Datry, 
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Trade Stimulation 
of Plan to Stimulate Trade | ‘Import Business 
rt in Industr 7. Is Advocated At Boston Doubled 


sistant Secretary of Commerce in Radio Talk 


Art in industry stimulates business, 
and the movement should be recognized, 
said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in an address, Mar. 2. 
He spoke by radio through WMAL and 
affiliated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His address follows in 
full text: ‘ i 

As a newspaper paragrapher remarke 
the other one. othe really modern kitchen 
is one where the pot calls the kettle 
pink.” That satirical quip points di- 
rectly to one of the most powerful and 

raiseworthy forces in contemporary 

usiness, a movement which, during the 
very week that begins today, is to be ac- 
corded recognition in two notable events. 
The movement is that which we know as 
“art in industry,” an impulse that has 
brought much of beauty and distinction 
to the objects touched by our daily lives. 

For the next seven days, we shall wit- 
ness the celebratien of “Art Week in 
Boston,” with a variety.of exhibits, dem- 
onstrations and gatherings. There will 
be exhibitions and addresses in public 
and private schools, business displays, an 
advertising exposition, a style conference 
of women’s clubs, and similar activities. 

Thus, “art in trade and industry” re- 
| ceives its just due of appreciation and 
acclaim in that old and now keenly- 
alert city which was for centuries the 
stronghold of the stern Puritan tradi- 
tion. 

Now, the early Puritan and the later 
pioneer were concerned. with the de- 
mands of immediate reality, or with 
what they conceived to be “the eternal 
verities.”. They had scant time or in- 
spirational urge to cultivate external 
amenities, or to pursue the ideal of 
beauty as an end. 

True, the colonial and early national 
periods did produce many beautiful 
buildings ahd numerous other lovely and 
fascinating things, which collectors now 
prize—but, more and more, the strictly 
utilitarian purpose gained the ascend- 
ancy as our national life develo : Art 
was negleeted—the “practical” reigned 
—and uncomely objects appeared on 
every hand. . 


‘Gingerbread’ Effects 
In Home Furnishings 


. Throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century this was true—and 
it was particularly true after the rapid 
rise of industrialism in the later decades. 
In the furnishings of a good many 
American homes, a depressing stuffiness 
and stodginess prevailed. “Ginger- 
bread” effects were much admired. 
There were allegedly “ornamental” 
monstrosities, and loads of fantastic 
bric-a-brac, that would amuse or hor- 
rify the modern mind. 

The indifference to art, as embodied 
in practical objects, continued until re- 
cent years. If an article served its pur- 
pose, we eared little how it looked. It 
might be rude, misshaped, and utterly 
undistinguished—just so long as “it 

effect. of this 
feeling in what I may call our municipal 
and national “housekeeping.” 
shackle public structures were ever-pres- 
ent. Tawdriness and incongruity as- 
sailed the eye. Heaped-up unsightliness 
sprang from a heedless, callous lack of 
the aesthetic sense. 

I know, of course, that we today are a 
long way from perfection, and perhaps 
I should not be casting aspersions on the 
lapses of our fathers. But there is no 


that the Federal Farm Board is dealing| doubt whatever that vast progress has 
»-with cooperative associations rather}been made since those days when, in 
. than with individual farmers, do not| America, art was almost wholly di- 
vealize the distinction between the ac-|vorced from everyday life, despite the 
tivities of the Board and the activities | precious “old masters” that our rich col- 
of the associations. What is a coopera-|lectors gathered in the seclusion of their 


+ Local cooperative associations com- 


tive marketing association? It is a 
group of producers of agricultural prod- 
ucts engaged in the collective marketing 
of their own products for their own 
mutual benefit as. producers. 
Such associations are usually incor- 
aoe under the laws of one of the 
tates, as an incorporated association. 
They cannot be incorporated under Fed- 
- eral law, for there is no provision for 
that purpose in the Federal statutes. 
The essential features of a cooperativé 
«marketing association are defined, how- 
ever, in a Federal law commonly re- 
ferred to as the Capper-Volstead Act. 
* The Federal Farm Board in most 
, eases is permitted to deal only with as- 
~ sociations that comply with the definition 
. contained in that act. Consequently, as- 
sociations that may desire to obtain the 
benefits of agricultural marketing act 
should see that their organization and 
operation conform to, the definition of a 
_ cooperative association as it is given in 
the Capper-Volstead Act. 
Regional Formations Encouraged 


posed of producers may in turn join to- 
gether to form regional or national co- 
operative associations, of which the local 
-@ssociations are members. A number of 
_ these larger associations having smaller 
associations as members have been 
formed with the active encouragement 
.of the Federal Farm Board. This group 
includes the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, the American Cotton Co- 
cogil Association and others, but 
-these associations are not agencies of 
jthe Federal Farm Board in any sense of 
the word.. They are agencies formed, 
owned, arid operated by the cooperative 
-associations which make up their mem- 
‘ bership. 
~The Board believes that these large 
,central cooperative marketing agencies 
ean market the products of their mem- 
ubers more ,effectively than can many 
-smaller local cooperative associations 
independently, and it has 
therefore encouraged their formation. 
But they are associations incorporated 
under State laws for the purpose of mar- 
keting the products of their members, 
whereas the Federal Farm. Board has 
Neither, the power nor the purpose to 
- in agricultural products. ; 
What is the function of the Board, 
then? Many people seem to think of 
dt entirely in terms of loans to coopera- 
/tive. associations, The Board believes 
that it is far broader than that. The | 
Boat is charged with the duty of pro- | 
more effective merchandis- 


* 


private galleries. 

And do we not find, right there, the 
key that unlocks the secret of the trou- 
ble from which we suffered? In_nine- 
teenth-century America, art was com- 
monly regarded as remote, exotic, alien 
to.one’s ordinary interests. Art, accord- 
ing to that view, was something that you 
sae upon with rapt reverence in the 

resden Gallery or the Pitti Palace. Or 
it had to do with stupendous sopranos 
straining for “high C’s” on the stage of 
the Wagner Festspielhaus. Or it was 
created by strange creatures in pointed 
beards, long locks, and smudgy smocks 
revelling in the Paris Latin quarter. 


Emerson’s Statement 
On Art Is Recalled 


Nineteenth-century and early twen- 
tieth-century Americans acquiesced 
meekly in the idea of art as a far-off 
affair of Sistine ceilings, gilded halos, 
Turner, sunsets, Browning societies, vel- 
vet caps, easels and palettes—and starva- 
tion rations. 

For decades there was almost no}con- 
ception of the fact that there might be 
art—true art—in a cooking kettle as 
well as in a Grecian urn. 

It was all a ridiculously narrow, lop- 
sided—and therefore distorted—attitude. 
And meanwhile that wise, serene Amer- 
ican, Emerson, had stated a profound 
truth. “The beautiful,” he said, “rests 
on the foundations of the necessary.” 

In these recent years the truth in that 
idea has struck home—has taken firm 
root—has flourished mightily It ~has 
produced almost a business transforma- 
tion, The advance of grt in industry has 
been sweeping. 

Thus art has come to the dishpan. Art 
a 


Board believes that the development of 
such a cooperative system will a long 
step in the direction of accomplishing 
the other aims I have just mentioned. 

The use of the revolving fund for loans 
to cooperatives is only one means of de- 
veloping such a system of cooperative 
associations. In the first stages of the 
work it is extremely peapeninats because 
loans can be made effective very quickly. 
A sound and permanent system of farm- 
er-owned cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, however, cannot be founded on 
cheap money alone. 

Its foundation must rest on a wide- 
spread understanding among farmers of 
the possibilities and the limitations of 





% ana the 

NK of agricultural commodities by min- 

% ing speculation, by preventin 

wasteful methods of distribution, an 

oe preventing and controlling surpluses 

4 ugh orderly production and distribu- 
Effective Systems Promoted 

-is also its duty to promote the es- 

pblishment of .an_ effective marketing 
producer-owned and 


tem of 
Oya 


ons ‘the 


this method of marketing. Such a gen- 
eral knowledge concerning cooperative 
marketing cannot be developed in a short 
time. Its development is an iapenten 


part of the program of the Federal Farm 
Board. ‘ 


The foregoing is the full tent of 
an dddress Feb, 28, as @ part o 
“Farm and Home Radio Hour,” 
through WRC and affiliated stations 
of the, National. Brogdoasting. Ges 


. 
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has come to the washstgnd. Art has 
come to dustmops. Art has come to the 
garage. And I, for one, applaud. 

As one recent periodical puts it: “Last 
year_art was adopted with a vengeance; 
products that have been ‘stylized’ range 
from automobile hub caps to perfume bot- 
tles, and from metal furniture to. sacks 
designed to hold cement.” And, speak- 
ing of perfume bottles: For generations, 
even centuries, the perfumery industry 
was just a matter cf pleasant smells, 
until one shrewd French manufacturer 
fixed his attention upon the container— 
and the industry was soon off on a new 
start in world-wide prosperity. 


Artists Turn Talents 
To Creation of Styles 


One artist who became famous through 
his brilliant’ black-and-white illustrations 
for “Salome” is bringing beauty now to 
automobile tires, turnstiles, and lighting 
fixtures. I find another nvted artist pro- 
claiming with conviction: “There is .no 
reason in the world why a weighing- 
scale. or a metal bed should not be a 
lovely thing to logk upon—being, at the 
same time, both useful and beautiful.” 
Most of us acknowledge gladly that he 
is absolutely right. 

The value of style and design in the 
merchandising world has become truly 
tremendous. A great motor-car com- 
pany testifies to the fact that those 
qualities are today “far more than a ma- 
jor sales argument—they are absolute 
requisites: of the business.” Even for 
commodities such as electric washing- 
machines, the manufacturers declare that 
artistic design “is getting to be a more 
important factor every year.” 

For years the linoleum market of Ar- 
gentina was in the hands of Europeans. 
But a keen American copied the quaint, 
fascinating designs’ of local tapestries 
and native fabrics—and now the United 
States monopolizes the business. Oil- 
cloth has blossomed out into a thing of 
beauty. Art is on our floors, and art is 
on. our roofs. . 

We revel in the most rapturous of 
“bathroom symphonies.” “Chromatic 
plumbing” is the term applied by a re- 
cent critic who tends toward the caus- 
tic. He seems to feel that the result of 
“Persian luxury” (as the Romans used 
to call it) or of needless ostentation. 
But who of us will say that the effect is 
not delightful? 


New Furniture Shows 


Novelties in Designs 


Modernistic art is winning victories in 
furniture. Of course sometimes, in the 
more extreme cases, we can not be ex- 
actly sure whether any given object is 
something to sit down on, or to put 
books on, or whether it is a piece of fu- 
turist sculpture, But we shall learn. 
And moderation, restraint, and simple, 
purposeful beauty are sure to have their 
way. Modernistic furniture that ab- 
stains from freakishness has the merits 
of novel, design, clean surfaces, and an 
absence of fussy, “fudgy” ornament. 

Besides being “art week’ in Boston,” 


“| the six days that begin tomorrow have 


been designated, by the interested indus- 
try, as “national wash-dress week.” This 
illustrates very forcefully the, point that 
I am trying to make. ‘ 

My textile-manufacturer ‘friends tell 
me of the great improvement lately in 
the appearance of .cotton “wash dresses” 
—though I have not much first-hand in- 
formation on that point. 

If a mere man happens to wander, 
nowadays, through the wash-goods de- 
partment of any large store, even his 
timid, sidewise glances cannot fail to 
catch the extraordinary range of colors 
and designs. And the attractiveness that 
has been imparted to such materials is 
almost entirely a postwar development. 

Contrast their present beauty with the 
old conventional checks or circles on cot- 
ton dresses: hackneyed, commonplace de- 
signs, utterly. devoid of originality or 
charm! Such goods are not only “homey” 
—they were homely. They aroused no 
desire or pride of possession—they wore 
well, but they were not easy on the eyes. 

So the makers of cotton wash goods 
came to realize very keenly not merely 
the desirability but the absolute neces- 
sity of employing capable artists to 
transform their designs. That they have 
been successful in this is attested by the 
greatly increased popularity of cotton 
wash goods. The designs today are at- 
tractive, and the colors have a strong 
appeal. The finishes, too, have been im- 
| Proved. 


Shoe Styles Reflect 
Modern Art Influence 


Altogether, the employment of the tal- 
ents of artists in this field has been 
mainly responsible for those “creations” 
in wash dresses which you ladies will see 
displayed as a special feature in thou- 
sands of stores throughout the country 
during the coming week. 

While we are discussing modern art 
influences on the industries that supply 
milady with her apparel, we must not 
fail to mention the interesting case of 
shoes. In the nineteenth century a 
woman’s shoes were something to keep 
her feet off the ground. Now oy are 
“foet millinery’ They might fitly be 
called “confections.” 

Our grandmothers wore, for the most 
part, shdes that were sedate and de- 
signed mainly for “service” (and hard 
service they got!). But today, as “every 
woman knows,” the shoe has become a 
work of art—an attainment made pos- 
sible, in the case of the more dainty 
models, largely by the availability of the 
automobile to spare her ladyship from 
much trudging about. ¥ 

“Color harmonies” are eagerly pur- 
sued in modern footwear, and many 
women regard it.as simply indispensable 
that they. shall have a pair of shoes to 
match their every frock. 

Those colors are getting more and 
more vivid every day. I have before 
me, as I speak, the official “shoe leather 
color card” for the Spring season of the 
present year. I find 10 colors on it— 
and some of the names certainly stimu- 
late the imagination of the art-lover. 
Four of them carry us, in fancy, straight 
to southern Europe, There is “Riviera 
blue”—a color richer, even, than that of 
the sea and sky at Nice or os on 
that famous “azure coast.” ere is 

| “Venetian purple”—as sumptuous as the 
rostume of the duke in Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant.” Then I potice “Prado 
brown”—suggesting the walls of that 
superb, treasure-house of painting, the 

Museum in Madrid, And. from 


| 
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Prices of Hogs and Beef Cattle Said 


To Be Main Support of Farm Markets 


_ Within Eight Years |Trading in Grain, Cotton, Dairy Products ‘and Lambs Is 
Declared to Offer Little Encouragement to Producers 


Similar Gain Also Is Shown 
For. Water-borne Com-' 


merce; Changes at Port 
Analyzed by Board 


The import trade and domestic water- 
borne commerce of the port of Boston 
more than doubled in the eight years 
ending with 1928, while its export busi- 
ness fell off one-fourth in the same pe- 


riod, according to a statement Mar. 1 
by the Shipping Board. 

Reasons for these changes are analyzed 
in a new report on the port. of Boston, 
prepared jointly by the Shipping Board 
and the War Department. The state- 
ment by the Shipping Board follows in 
full text: 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor, of the 
United States Shipping Board, announces 
the publication of a new report on the 
port of Boston, Mass., prepared jointly 
by the Bureau of Operations, United 
States Shipping Board, and the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 
the War Department. The present vol- 
ume is a revision of Port Series No. 2, 
the second report in the series on do- | 
mestic ports. It is replete with authentic | 
information of value to shipping inter- 
ests in foreign and domestic trade, to 
those concerned with the promotion of 
harbor development and improvement of 
port facilities, and to those interested in 
the expansion of the American Merchant 
Marine and. our water-borne commerce. 


Progress Is Shown 

The original report on the port of 
Boston was released in 1922 and met 
with immediate and gratifying response} 
from all of the various interests in for- 
eign trade and port development. The 
revised report affords an opportunity to 
draw some interesting conclusions re- 
garding the progress of the port of Bos- 
ton over the last eight years. 

For example,. the original report 
pointed out that the volume of exports 
through the port. remained practically 
stationary during the 20 years previous 
to 1922, while that of the other north 
Atlantic ports had shown an increase. 

During the period from 1920 to. 1928 
inclusive, considerable improvement was 
shown in so far as the import trade is 
concerned. The import movement into 
Boston which in 1920 totalled 1,106,981 
short tons, had increased by 1928 to 
2,964,876 short tons. 

Expansion of the.import trade is ac- 
counted for by increased receipts of 
crude petroleum, raw sugar, wood pulp, 
iron ore, lumber, and other bulky raw 
materials. The export trade, on the 
other hand, shows a continuation of the 
decline noted in the original report, 
somewhat more pronounced, amounting 
to practically 25 per cent in the past 
eight years. 


New Market Opened 

The decrease is accounted for mainly 
in the falting-off in exports of wheat and 
other grains, and the practical cessation 
of exports of meat products and provi- 
sions which in 1920 had totaled almost 
1,000,000 tons. 

The growth of Boston’s domestic 
water-borne commerce, coastwise and in- 
tercoastal, is another feature brought out 
in the study. The total tonnage of goods 
handled in this class of traffic more than 
doubled during the period under review. 
Undoubtedly the opening of the Panama 
Canal is partly responsible for this 
showing. 

Crude petroleum and products, and 
lumber and timber from the west coast 
helped to swell the volume of inbound 
traffic, and the opening up of the new 
markets for New England on the Pacific 
is reflected in the increased intercoastal 
shipments. It is interesting to note that 
the coastwise coal movement from 
Hampton Roads and Balti e, rose 
from about 2,500,000 tons in 1920 to al- 
most 6,000,000 tons in 1928. 


Decline of the export trade may be at- 
tributed in part to unfavorable export 
rail rates as compared with other ports 
on the north Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
River. These rates have had an adverse 
effect on the movement of wheat and 
other grains through the port and un- 
doubtedly have been a factor in the de- 
cline in exports of meat and provisions. 
Boston, ‘however, maintains a creditable 
standing as an importing center and is 
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Spain, too, comes this name “corrida 
red”—the red of that “corrida” which 
we know as the bull-fight, the red of the 
flaming cloaks of the toreadors and of 
those dark stains on the sand. And 
these, please bear in mind, are the desig- | 
—— of colors of leather for milady’s 
shoes, 


Aid to Business Seen’ 
In Employment of Art 


Art finds expression, too, in the won- 
derful array of shoe ‘designs. I come | 
upon such terms as “rajah applique,” | 
“cloisonne buckles,” “watersnake foxing,” | 
“silver perlustre,” and “art grain | 
vamp.” 

Artists are diligently at work in this 
industry, and the creative aspiration that 
impels them is surely just as genuine 
as that of a painter or a sculptor. 


_ I want to make it clear, however, that 
in what I Have said this evening I have 
had no faint idea of disparaging the 
fine arts, those arts whose effect is cul- 
tural rather than utilitarian, From the | 
fifteenth-century primitives to present- 
day Picasso, from Pheidies to Mestrovic, 
from the designer of the Taj Mahal to 
the architect of the Lincoln Memorial, 
the workers in the fine arts have created 
things decoratively - magnificent, spivit- 
ually stimulating—enriching civilization 
and raising it to higher levels. Their 
contributions will be all the more deeply 
vividly appreciated as the ideals. o 
beauty and simplicity are extended to 
those objects with which all of us come 
in contact in our daily lives. Certainly 
beauty, real enduring beauty, does not 
gain by being cloistered—segregated. 
The strong, steady movement by which 
art is penetrating the industrial activity 
of the United States is a truly splendid 
thing. It stimulates business, It is an 
incentive to fresh thought, unhackneyed 
points of view, and the revelation of 
new beauty. The formal recognition 
which the movement is receiving this 
week at Boston might well be accorded 
elsewhere in the country. Such an “art 
week”. is, I am convinced, a thorgughly 
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Market conditions as to grain, cotton, , 
dairy products and lambs are not en- 


| couraging to producers, but hogs and 


beef cattle are in encouraging positions, 
accerding to the Mar. 1 summary of 
farm. conditions by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

A summary of the statement, as made 
public by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was published in the issue of Mar. 
1. .The statement follows in full text: 

Hog and beef-cattle prices are the 
main support in an otherwise depressed 
agricultural situation. 

“Hog prices have advanced steadily 


since last November, and hog producers | 
did. last | current crop year were only about three-. 
e hog sit- fourths as great as those for the corre- 


have fared better than the 
winter,” says the Bureau. “ 


and the weakness in cotton, however, 
have not tended to encourage producers 
of those crops. Lower prices for dairy 
products and for lambs - likewise have 
raised’ discouraging signals within those 
two important livestock enterprises.” + 
Continuance of the weakness in the 
wheat market and the recent sharp de- 
cline in domestic wheat prices are at- 
tributed by. the Bureau principally to 
the relatively slow. movement ‘of the sea- 
son’s comparatively small supplies into 
consuming channels. World shipments 
of wheat and flour in the first half of the 


uati@n and, in lesser degree, the beef- | sponding period last season, with the 


cattle situation, seen to be the bright) 
spots at present, as far as the livestock 
industries are concerned. 


“The world-wide slump in grain prices 


gaining an ever-increasing importance in 
our domestic water-borne commerce. 
Modern Piers Erected 
‘Since the publication of the original 


volume, much has been done to improve 
the port’s accommodations and effective 
steps have been taken to bring about 
better coordination of port functions. 





Modern piers equipped with ample stor- 
age space and freight handling devices 
have been constructed and large modern 
classification yards have been built at 
or near the port. Interchange arrange- 
ments have been improved and switch- 
ing charges have been simplified and 
standardized. 

The new report on Boston, like others 
of the series which have been prepared 


on the principal ports of the United | 


States and its possessions, portrays har- 
bor conditions and facilities, and port 
customs, regulations, services and 
charges. It describes the freight rate 
situation, communications and territory 
served by the port and contains an analy- 
sis of its commerce. : 


decrease in North American shipments 
accounting for even greater amounts 
than indicated by the total figures. 


“Recent changes in the fruit and vege- 
table situation,” says the Bureau, “in- 
clude the not unusual February setback 
in the potato market; a considerable fur- 
ther price gain in cabbage; irregular, 
hesitating onion position; and a slightly 
rising trend in a dull, quiet apple mar- 
ket. With two or three exceptions, there 
seems to be a decided tendency to in- 
crease — of truck crops for 
spring shipments. 

“Some students of the hog situation 
have been of the opinion that there has 
been a tendency on the part of produc- 
ers to hold hogs back in anticipation of 
higher prices later in the season, par- 
ticularly since the price movement has 
been so much {like that of last Winter. 
If this theory proves to be correct, we 
are likely to have more hogs come to 
market in March than were received in 
March last year. While this would tend 
to check the price advance now under 
way, it is very unlikely that any ma- 
terial decline in prices would occur be- 
fore April. In previous years, when 
prices moved upward in January and 
February, as they have this year, no de- 
cline of Any consequence took place in 
March.” 
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Customs Court. Announces 
Reappraisement Decisions 
Fixing Proper Valuatic 
For Merchandise 


New York, Mar, 1-—Peanute, ’ 
United States Customs Court has just” 
ral s he _have an shelled. and 

anched, during whic ae 
have been submitted to a heat be 
189 degrees Fahrenheit, and the inner 
husk removed, are dutiable at 35 pel 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
of the tariff act of 1922, as edible nuts 
prepared. ’ ‘ 

This ruling sustains a protest of Geo. 
S. Bush & Co., of. Seattle, and S. 
aotae, Se —— classification | as — 
shelled peanuts, under paragraph 
with duty at 4 cents per pound. Ji 
Waite writes the decision. (Protest 
178445-G-8596.) 

Reappraisements Announced 


Reappraisenent decisions, just _ 
nounced by the Customs Court, fix the” 
proper valuations, for. duty collection 
purposes, on the following incomil 
merchandise: 

Books, jewelry, ete. imported. fror 
Paris and entered at Portland, Oreg., 4 
the Meier & “rank Co. ea 

Vanillin, imported from Hamburg and 
entered at New York by the New York 
Quinine & Chemical Works, Inc. oh 

_Cocoa rugs, imported from Ghent, Bel- 
gium, and entered at Baltimore by Sam- 
uel Shapiro & Co. et al. 

Cotton velveteen, imported 
Warnsdorf, Czechoslovakia, and en’ “4 
at New York by Hensel, Bruckmann & ~ 
alien. rted Gatiteom, | 

assware, , impo from | 
Czechoslovakia, and entered at New York — 
by oe. a & S Rocmadaiel ye 
orse pment PD) ee 

Horses, imported from Toronto and 
entered at Buffalo, N. Y., by William | 
A. pine: diets a 

rble chips, imported from Massa, 
Italy, and entered at New York by the 
M. A. Boet Co., Inc. * 
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IMPERISHABLE | 
RECORDS. .4 


FOR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 
and public utilities, public and private libraries, and law 
offices, a permanent record of Government action, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Decisions— 


in short, all 


is of incalculable value. 


+See eH 


Federal.and State Government activities— 


Soe oe Bt te 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of 


The United States Daily, printed on a ‘special all-rag 
paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day- 
by-day activities of the Federal Government and each of 
the Governments of the 48 States. 


The Rag Paper Bound Edition begins each 
year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the issue of 


March 3 the 


following year. 


This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six 
books, each book containing issues of The United States 
Daily for a period of two months. Bound books are sent 
to subscribers by prepaid express at the end of each two- 
month period. 
Each book in the Bound Volume Edition is 
bound in one-half tan canvas with grained black cloth 
sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with 
gold-leaf lettering. 


v 


Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


$1009 


Express 
Prepaid 


Regular Newsprint Edition 


Bound Volumes 
Six Books a Year, $75.00 © 


Advertising Department an 


The United States Bailu 


22nd and M Streets N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 














Pusisene Wirscur CoMMeNT BY THE UNITED STATES Baur 


: Distribution — ' \ ~Cottonseed Industry Manufactures | 


- Bar i ‘Crop Sail Boat and Oil Well Supplies Listed Read justed Rates of Benefit Society 
ites Business | . Among Demands of Many Countries Upheld Over Charge of Discrimi 


lv in Jamaica Brasil, Australia and Italy Included Among Nations Seek- Original Ruling Reversed by Decision Supporting A 
ae ing Variety of Domestic Products To Place Organization on Sound Basis 
Adjustment of rates,and appor- | fore, when the membership ‘as it ‘idle 


Oil well supplies are needed in Ru-| water heaters, 44067, London, England i 
mania, automebile skid chains are de-| (a); tinplate, 44081, Curitiba, Brazil (a); tionment of the surplus of a frater- jon July 1, 1919, was in 1929 moved up 
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State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed oe: that they can be cut ont, pasted on Standard 
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| Averted, Says De- 
































Iilinois—Insurance—Mutual Benefit Insurance—Dues and Assessments— 
Power of Society to Change from Assessment Plan to Legal ve Flat 


rs 















‘ Sy ; sired in Switzerland, and a variety of | tinplate, 44121, Valparaiso, Chile (a and Premium Plan— nal benefit society in an attempt to |to an adequate rate, that was done, 
m nt of Commerce in| other articles are included in inquiries p); tools, edge, 44063, Johannesburg, Even a change from the assessment plan of insurance to the legal reserve put the organization on a sound o merely, which it is conceded should ha 
v of World Trad from all parts of the world, according to| South Africa (a); wire, barbed, 44081,/|] flat premium plan is within the power of a fraternal beneficiary society begs basis has been affirmed by |been done in 1919. Thus class dis 
eVIEV © | the weekly list of foreign trade opportu-| Curitiba, Brazil (a). where the right to amend its by-laws is reserved by-the contract of insur- the Illinois Supreme Court im the |tion in membership was removed. Mem- 









ance.—Jenkins et al. v. Talbot et al. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3682, 


case of Edward W. Jenkins et al. v. |bers on July 1, 1919, continued for 10 
Mar. 3, 1930. 


Adolphus R. Talbot et ql., contesting | years to receive the benefit of insurance 
insurance rates and methods of as- | for which they were not paying an ade- 
sessment adopted by the head camp | quate rate, while those coming in after- ; 
of the Modern Woodmen of America | ward were required to pay a higher rate | 
at its June, 1929, meeting. The deci- | for the same insurance, Legally, there- <3 


sion, made on rehearing, was a re- 
Sohbet ar “ak Fovater ties Ur Sha*-onmee fore, the older members cannot complain, 


court in the case (IV U. S. Daily, | Consolidati i 
2926), which held the Se 'U on of Two 
» |Unequal Classes Effected 


nities made public Mar. 1 by the De Leathers ; 

partment of Rentini = . 
Circular saws, grocery novelties, leaf} Kid, glazed, black and colored, etc., 

tobacco, sporting goods, smokers’ articles | 44036, Stockholm, Sweden (a); sole 

and sail boat supplies ‘are among the/| leather and scrap, 44037, Glasgow Scot- 

articles listed, and Brazil, Australia,|land (p); splits, waxed, 44037, Giasgow, 

Mexico, Nicaragua; Java, Italy, and{ Scotland (p). 

Canada are among the countries from| Lumber and Products: 

which inquiries have been received. } ' Doors, Douglas fir, 44089, Glasgow, 
Detailed information on any item in| Scotland (p); pails, wooden, 44038, St. 


, bumper banana crop in Jamaica has 
business, and: optimism pre- 
in Peru despite continued dullness, 
ding to weekly survey of world 
ss conditions by the Department 


Shutdown of paper mills in Sweden 
as bee petted toy an increase in wages, 





















Iilinois—Insurance—Mutual Benefit Insurance—Dues and Assessments— 
Changes in Rates—Changes Making Insurance Prohibitive to Old Members— 

Though the increase in the rate of assessments made by a fraternal bene- 
fiiciary society should be so at as to make the insurance unprofitable and 
prohibitive to old members, that fact, alone, would not make the rate unrea- 
sonable if the assessment is no more than experience has shown is necessary 
to meet the cost of the insurance at the attained age of such members, since 
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5 Wass i i by firms or in-| John’s Canada (a and p) : : : . : arbitrary. and discriminatory as 
cacao and other crops in Trini- | the list may be obtained by firn : Pp). it may be that insurance has been furnished in the past at rates below cost, : ate ; ; 
: - . | dividuals from any of the district or co- ‘ : : : * certain groups within the organiza- To increase the number of assessments 
eae recene cist ‘on | spear, eer hae” by en eens ee ee ener nce ner ar ag. [Shamboes on tar lolaing Se Ig 
a further decline, according ta| Pareoy vughout the United States, |44106, Newcastle, England (a); conerets ||| the society has assumed in carrying them they cannot complain—Jenkins Mone noae’ Wagan te the taste nf |i219, a higher rate would. be to requis 


opinion was begun in the issue of |them to pay more than the cost of their 
Feb. 27, and concludes as follows: insurance, again destroying mutuality, — S 
If some pay. adequately and others do|with the result that those members 5 
not there is still want of mutuality, and|would be driven out of the society, leav- 
the financial ruin of the society, though | ing those, only, who have not been pay- i 
postponed, is none the less inevitable.|ing an adequate rate, and who would 
It follows that in any readjustment of |then be without the benefit of the assi 
rates it is mecessary to the continued|ance which they have enjoyed for t 
existence of the society that there be/last 10 years without paying in full for 
mutuality—i. e., that each member pay |it.. From the membership coming in since 
his total insurance cost, whether by the/1919 has come a large part of the more 
“step” or the “level” rate. It is the/|than $39,000,000 surplus allotted in the 
duty of the society to readjust its rates | adjustment of 1929 and to which refer- 
on that basis as soon as it discovers | ence will be further made in this opinion, 
want of mutuality. Experience has| This plan of adjustment did not create 
shown that upon no other basis can’ a/two classes of members, as supposed, but, 
fraternal benefit society or any other ‘in-! on the contrary, consolidated two classes 
surance organization continue. then existing. Section 42 authorizes the - 
The Modern Woodmen of America is| putting aside of a reserve fund for all 
a mutual fraternal benefit society. Its|new insurance after 1919. New insur- 
members are its insurers as _ well|ance includes all members joining before 
as the insured. All who enter it/1919 who exchange their certificates for 
must be held to know what is in-|new ones on an adequate rate. There is 
disputably shown by the very nature/ thus, in fact, but one reserve fund. Those 
of the purpose of the enterprise. If 100|/who do not accept the “level” rate are 
men mutually agrée to pay each other | required only to pay the current cost of 
$1,000 at death, the $100,000 must be their insurance, and so, of course, con- 
gathered from the promisors if all are| tribute nothing toa reserve fund, There. 
to be paid. Adding a member to the|is, however, but one benefit fund. All 
100 does not change the situation, for |certificates maturing have equa right to~ 
with each additional member there! be paid out of that fund so long as it éx- 
comes an additional obligation to pay |ists, and this even though reserves built 
$1,000 to his beneficiaries. up by those contributing on the “level” 
While the 100 and first man mutually | rate must be invaded to make such pay- _ 
agrees to help pay the death losses of | ment, for-such is of the foundation struc- 
the 100, each ‘of the 100 has his obliga-|ture of a fraternal benefit society, 
tions increased by the addition of such; All death claims must be paid as they 
new member, and if there be not con-|accrue so long as the society has in its 


survey. 
Summaries for the five countries men- 
tioned follow in full text: 

' Jamaica—Economic conditions in Ja- 
' maica reacted favorably to an excep- 
e good crop year, and a distinct 
_ note of optimism is apparent throughout 
- trade circles. The returns from the 
| bumper banana crop of 1929 have ma- 
terially aided in establishing business on 
present high level. Retail business 
_ és active, aided ip large part by the sub- 
tial increase in: the number of Win- 
tourists visiting the island this year, 


et al. v. Talbot et al. “ (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3682, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Illinois—Insurance—Mutual Benefit Insurance—Associations—Authority to 
Change By-Laws—Statutory Provisions— 

Fraternal beneficiary society held to have had authority under its cha 
and section 1 of the general act of 1893 (Smith’s Stat., 1929, p. 1714) to 
make a readjustment of its rates and an allocation of its surplus, when it 
became evident that the methods of its operation were unsound, in order to 
readjust its affairs on a sound basis, and therefore it is unnecessary to 
consider the validity of the act of 1919 (Laws of 1919, p. 614) under. the 
authority of which complainants contended the readjustment was made.— 
= et al. v. Talbot et al. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3682, Mar. 3, 


Illinois—Insurance—Mutual Benefit Insurance—Contract—Creation of Re- 
serve Funds—Allocation of Surplus to Several Reserve Funds—Classification 
of Membership— : 

Where a fraternal beneficiary society changed its by-laws, effective July 
1; 1929, whereby a portion of the surplus of the society was set aside on its 
books as a reserve fund applicable to the payment of certificates of in- 
surance of members entering the society after July 1, 1919, who paid ade- 
quate rates, and the remainder of the surplus was apportioned on the books 
in several subclasses applicable to payment of certificates of members join- 
ing the society prior to July 1, 1919, whose rates had been on an inadequate 
basis to meet their cost of insurance, held: Such apportionment of the 
surplus of the funds of the society was not unreasonable and arbitrary as to 
members joining prior to 1919, particularly in view of ‘the fact that the 
amount placed in the reserve for members entering the society after 1919 
was less than the surplus over insurance cost paid in by such members, and 
that the payments of members joining prior to 1919 were upon rates inade- 
quate to meet their insurance costs.—Jenkins et al. v. Talbot et al. (Ill. Sup. 
Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3682, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Minnesota—Mandamus—<Acts of Public Officers—Governor—Specific Acts— 
Execution of Specific Law—Mandatory and Ministerial Acts— 

The duties imposed on the governor of Minnesota by paragraphs 6954 and 
6955, G. S., 1923, providing in substance that the governor may, for cause 
shown, remove from office a county attorney, and other public officials therein 
enumerated, and that, in proceedings for such removal, he-shall, when charges 





The symbol (a) means agency, (p)| mixing machinery, block machinery and 
means purchaser, (a and p) means both, | Pipe-molding machinery, 44065, Messina, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means | Italy, (a); drilling and fishing tools for 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, | oil wells, 44105, Bucharest, Rumania 
which follows in full text: (a and p); engines, frilling, steam, 44105, 
Aapicekturel Implements: ; | Bucharest, Rumania (a and p); foundry 

paviattorel inachinery, 44111, Bo Scotland fat oes _. oe mae 

l ll, = | ; gas separators, com- 
gota, Colombia (a); engines, internal| pressors and meters; jacks, raising and 
combustion, up to 10 horsepower, 44097,| lowering, 44105, Bucharest, Rumania (a 
Vienna, Austria (a). and p); locomotives, gasoline and die- 
Automotive Products: {sel, = — . — goto France fa); 

Automobile accessories, 44086, Hel-|armese, 4ti13, Stratford Canada: (0); 
. =’ singfors, Finland (a); automobile acces- |...” 7 *. ’ 
ag compared, with the same, month, | Sonar and part, Si0i6, Budapest Han. | MIME machinery and equipment, 4407 
j k peequeens nd labor condi- | 847Y (a and p); automobile accessory | ry and pulling machinery for oil well 
ote ioe cemabbeied te be tisfacto novelties, 44094, Frankfort, Germany ae 44105 Bu hi Rett nia (a 
an ois al and no diff (a or p); automobile skid chains, 44021, | and } ); pa er ath mackions ‘wa at 
ia hetear enc aented tn collections. | Zutich, Switzerland (a and p); automo- cnenirien mqa107 Montreal Comal (a); 
decrease eset in eae in the exports of | bile parts, and Berle. tools and equip- | r and wood pulp testing machinery, 
c E vhuenne, deiatar 2h ra,)ment, 44017, Berlin, Germany (a); | 44040 Stockholm, louie Ma); w A 
puny 7? Februa: as ae automobiles and ‘accessories, 44097, Vi- | house’ accessori . h = ste: vel 
oS an pay tO ry jenna, Austria (a); brakes,’ springs, and |; hoon hat: aa Beep me ye hoof 
if with the same month last year. aerators for autemohiles, 44096, Milan, | @® and blow-off valves, 44066, Winni- 
pL Brpoes tothe Unite, Bato from eh. iy (x ay; lectrical equipment pats |Do,canada (@); name eum, dle, 
500 as red with the export |10F automobiles, 44092, Offenbach, Ger- | 1004 » stants a chi aoe inily 

mie tie Gos ‘ad’ in 1929,|™any (a); motorboat and sailboat ac-|TCad- surfacing = machinery, | especially | 

ae ” hand b. 28 are esti. | Ce8Sories, 44114, Para, Brazil (a and p);| ae dri or eal an ee Bie e 
a heo | a -_ motorcycles, 44098, Zagreb, Yugoslavia | $2” 44082. Re a. an "Se tla “er 
oe S200 tong tons. (a); trucks, agricultural, 44097, Vienna, | 4°"). aye heel seanufacturing s 
—No improvement W2S/| Austria (a). and p);. ru r heel manufacturing an 
in business conditions a westies Geaecataede maa — — oe ~~ 
during February. e retai : ubao, Spain (p); saws, circular, for 
aaatianas small sad it is stated| Antimony oxide, 44072, Glasgow, Scot- | cold sawing of metals, 44039, Milan, Italy 
Re merchants are having difficulty in|land (a and p); carbon black, formalde-| (a or p); stamping machinery for steel 
Picking obligations arising from im-|hyde, and lead and zinc oxides, 44019,| working, 44082, Boulogne, France (a); 

tions. Coffee prices are slightly|Glasgow, Scotland (p); caustic soda,,steel plant machinery, 44035, Glasgow, 
r. Circulation of the cordoba re-| 44109, Curitiba, Brazil (a); chemicals,|Scotland, (a); stone crushers, 44065, 
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4 ’ ; ; : ; ; ; 7 rae i i -|hands funds collected for that 
industrial, 44072, Glasgow, Scotland (a| Messina, Italy (a); tools, pneumatic, all are made against such an official, appoint a special cOmmissioner to take tributed enough to pay all, it but post . c at purpose 
— eo — and p); chemicals, industrial, 44093, | kinds, 44035, Glasgow, Scotland (a). and report the evidence for and against the accused to be used at the hear- ||| pones the evil day to add to the mem- net to pay such claims. No attempt 
Confidence Growing in Peru Cologne, Germany (a); chemicals, tex-| Minerals: ing, are neither mandatory nor purely ministerial—Birkeland v: Christian- bership. The theory for so many years|has been made in the adoption of section 


adopted by fraternal benefit associations, | 42 to change this condition. Reserves are 

that the society would continue solvent|the accumulating residue after paying ; 
indefinitely by the addition of new/|the insurance cost of each certificate, and 

blood, is as fallacious as that of the|in a fraternal benefit society are sub- 
merchant who thought he could succeed | ject, if needed, to be applied to the pay- 

by selling goods below cost if he only|ment of any death claim. The Tusant * 
sold enough of them. case, relied on by the appellants, is an : 











|» Peru.—Business conditions in Peru con- | tile, 44116, Montreal, Canada (a); Hy-| 
© tinue very dull, but an underlying tone | drogen, 44118, Johannesburg, South Af- |, Asbestos fiber, 44031, London, Eng- 
is confidence is growing. Collections jrica (p); lacquers and varnishes (raw /#24 (Pp); asbestos fiber, especially spin- 
fe tinue slow and difficult, with many | materials), 44093, Cologne, Germany (a);/7img and millboard fibers, 44033, Glas- | 
‘8 d@rawees delaying payment in the ex-/lead arsenate, 44115, Medan, Sumatra) £0W manent (p); asbestos filler mate- | 
 pectation of more favorable exchange | (p); litharge, 44071, Hamburg, Germany| "22, “ ov for paper manufacture, 
\e cos. following the passage of the sta-|(a); oils, essential, 44117, Bourgoin, 44030, Helsingfors, Finland (a); cement! 


Son. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Minnesota—Mandamus—Acts of Public Officers—Governor—Specific Acts— 
Execution of Specific Law—Mandatory. and Ministerial] Duties— 

In order to be entitled to a writ of mandamus to compel the governor of 
the State to execute a certain law of that State, the plaintiff must: show, 
first, that the duty resting upon the governor, and which plaintiff seeks to 
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Fs . ; t as = and other building materials, 44120, Pan- have performed, is a mandatory duty owing to him, so that the right to < ; example of an attempt to create antag- 
oes a eet eed Pinendts onda : oaike yr gee 2 ama City, Panama (a and p); earthen- performance is ‘clear, and, second, that it-is merely a ministerial duty, not Change No Violation onistic classes with death losses charge- 
E . Tire sales-have improved slightly, | Switzerland (p); rosin and turpentine,| Ware and fire clay, 44034, Amsterdam, involving the exercise of any discretion or judgment.—Birkeland v. Christian- Of/Contract Rights able only to each class. Such is not the. 


; ffect of the readjustment plan here 
44018, Glasgow, Scotland (p); sulphur,| Netherlands (a and p); earth filler, » J plan here, 
44071, Hamburg, Germany (a); sulphur, | 44068, London, England (p); metal 
rock, 44072, Glasgow, Scotland (a and | Plates of copper-nickel alloy for electric 
of automobiles into Callao included| p); turpentine, 44113, Glasgow, Scot-|°Vens, 44022, Oslo, Norway (a); road- 
end-44 trucks. Lumber sales are|land (a); turpentine, spruce, 44117, | Surfacing material, such as filled’ bitu- 
those of last year. Sales of steel| Bourgoin, France (p); wax, carnauba, | ™en, 44032, Rutherglen, Scotland. (a 

machinery. end-aneiwene-eeeyand--caphthaling;- 44071, Hamburg, Ger- | and Pp). “+ : 

. The foodstuffs movement is nor-|many (a); zinc oxide, and sodium sul-| Paper and Paper Goods: 
Prospects are for a good cotton | phoxylate formaldehyde, 44117, Bour- 
p, yet prices, which have continued | goin, France (p). 


son. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Minnesota—Constitutional Law—Judicial Powers and Functions—Encroach- 
ment on Executive—Duties Involving Discretion and Judgment— : 

The governor, as chief executive.of the State, in the performance of hi 
official duties involving the exercise of discretion or judgment, whether 
defined by the constitution or by -1 as 


y legislative. enactment,--cannot--be-com- 
manded or eoerced either by the legislature or the courts.—Birkeland v. 
Christianson. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U.'S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 


automobile sales continue light, as a 
It of the tight credit situation, and 
rs are overstocked. January im- 


Individuals joining a society of this - 
sort are not dealing in a contract at|Benefits of Protection 


arm’s length, each concerned only in the| 47 Below Cost Stressed 


promise of others to pay, but, as ex- 7 

pressed in Knights of Pythias v. Mims,| But counsel say this is a hardship.om — 
pra, “they are joining-a- clab ~ the| the older members, who must either pay 

members of which have to pay any ben-/|4n advanced Tate or go on the “step 

efit that any member can receive. The|tate plan, which will become prohibitive, 

corporation is simply the machine for|°r accept a paid-up policy of but a frac- 

collection and distribution. * * * The|tion of the face of the certificate, or 













































Bags, cellophane, 44083, . Montreal, 
| Canada (p); Wrapping and lining paper, 
ox 


low, are dropping as a result of the large | . 1 : smaller. cash d 
stacks of last year's crop remaining UN- | "Preparations: | mmaking, 14047, Matico Cay, Mexeo (a); Data Assembled by Trade Commission members took the Mik of events” [Bate seen. by the various clauses of we 

. -~ | Compact powder, rouge compacts, face| Wrapping and printing papers, 44041, e e The certificate is not a contract to pay | tion 42 such rerated member is given an 
ports were 7,618 bales. and sugar ship-| | 14 ige, lipstick sbrow | Glasgow, Scotland (a); writing paper, or Investigation of Cottonseed Industr a certain amount at all events on the |¢lection from a number of plans, each of 
ments were 36,278 metric tons. Sugar | POwcer, cream rouge, ‘ipsticks, eyebrow 44109, Curitiba, Brazil (a). tes F & 7 payment of a stipulated sum, but as a | which either decreases the value of his ~ 





‘ ; ; rt of that contract appellants agreed |ertificate or increases the amount he 
jis commodity, and small planters are | perfumes, , 44056, Zagreb, Yugoslavia} Petroleum and Products: : ° ° pa 7 must pay. But this, whil 
ing to cotton. No new construction (p); medicines, prepared, and drugs, Kerosene, all grades, 44113, Glasgow, | Hearings Under Senate Resolution to Begin as Soon as | to be bound: by any by-law subsequently of the Nes oe oe ws yo io <n 


fro are feeling the low_prices for Pencils, cold and vanishing creams, and | 
. * *1 45 44119, Bombay, Indi $ in, 44057, . adopted by the order, subject only, as 
: te been inaugurated, and building ac- ombay, India (a); papain, | Scotland (a); paraffin, and neck greases Field Work Is Completed hereinbefore stated, to the condition that |Tender the plan unreasonable or discrim= 





Siti : ; tion | Hamburg, Germany (a); perfumery and . ; ¢ nat |. , € r 
ities continue light. Copper reduction |Hambure, Cermany (a); perfumery and| for use in steel mill, 44019, Glasgow, Se eae ae oainter: with imtary. (Knights of Pythias v Mine 


i > aie : Scotland (p). ait ; i . fraud. Th 1 li d by this |Supra; Delaney v. Grand Lod 3 
: : i ; i | P. R. (a); pharmaceuticals, menthol, and ing i investigation of the lution 147 directing the Federal Trade |**#U¢. S OUrAy Policy ParEweS, OY WE | Ts Se, SUPERS 
2 By er teat these minerals cannot be pro. |27zthetic aromatics, 44117, Bourgoin,| Rubber Goods: aon tester by the Federal Trade| Commission to mabe an immediate in-|S°ciety spelled certain ruin. Surely no United Order of Forresters v. Miller, 





duced at a profit. . France (a and p). Advertising novelties, rubber, 44047,|Commission, under a Senate resolution, | vestigation to ascertain whether or | ee al iad techs (Canta. Reynolds v. Royal Arcanum, 
Sweden.—Representatives of mill own- | Electrical Appliances: | Mexico City, Mexico (a); automobile top| will be begun “as soon as the accumu-|certain corporations operating cotton-| | rates, therefore, no violation of con-| These members have had the benefit 


h ted 1 : | cloth, rubberized, 44084, Shanghai, China | la data are in shape to be presented | seed-oil mills were acquiring by pur- . : 
Sa hetcpl acdaten coercion | ahah Tekor® $4, and storage. (a) mechanical “rubber "gon," 4400, |im tn order manner” anid the Ars in-| chase or Giherwive the ovnerahip or con-(ACights of, appallnts,, Delany ¥ (of insurance for themselves aad th 
whereby a shutdown of the Swedish pa-|ing machines, electric, 44088, Budapest, | S@mtiago; Chile (p); scrap rubber, es-|terim report on this subject to the Sen-| trol of cotton gins for the.purpose of de- Se, } Cs many years at very much 





| : . . / ae : * sas 918; Knights of Pythias v. Mims, supra; |less than its cost to the society. Their 
* ted. Th a , = ie. | pecially -sectiens--ef—solid tires, 44055,| ate by the Commission, made public Feb. | stroying the competitive market for cot- , sar c y. 
is cuits on sara oe yo" Tang Ss om ch Smercioets, electric, | Bilbao, Spain (p); shoes, rubber, 44108,|28. A summary of the report was pub-|tonseed and depressing prices paid to mt BB nate gg he od onsen a eeeetee. while ay, have produced no ON 
wages of about 4 per cent, certain lights and batteries, 44078, Panama City | Berlin, Germany (a); sport goods, rub-| lished in the issue of Mar. 1. The re-|the farmer. This resolution also intro- "tt on aaa tenures, ak 0 to tt | death »~ roa against the risk 
ges in working, conditions, and re-| Panama (a); household electrical appli- |ber, 44020, Mexico City, Mexico (a/| port follows in full text: duced by Senator J. Thomas Heflin di- saltemninans nd dincetninatery to #6 Yaiee| Tustien tel xpressed in the words of Mr, 
grouping of mills under a cost-of-living | ances, 44078, Panama City, Panama (a);| "4 P)- i Under date of oe 21, 1am, the United Seetinceto eS a the rates of members joining the society Mims, apiess ee , ae 
schedule. Local negotiations will be car-| household electrical appliances, 44077,| Sh d : tates Senate (Seventy-firs ongress, : c : _| prior to July 1, 1919, as to cause them| plaintiff i 
ried on by individual mills regarding new Dresden, Germany (a); phonographs | oer ae Egan, ameinetures first session) agreed to S. Resolution 136, ; gation of both resolutions 1386 and 147.|P y Pe chat ae been insured, and altheugi 





A , : : 5 , : . |to carry the entire burden of the mis-| by what he is not likel .y 
prons, leather, 44090, Santiago, Chile requesting the Federal Trade Commis- be aro copier — Sean takes of the whole society, and that such| bad fortune, re benedeni os hs, 
sion to make an immediate investigation creas it is alleged that certain cotton-| amounts to an unjust and unreasonable | profited by ‘t, she would heve. Hae 


of the cottonseed industry and to ascer- seed-oil mills have acquired control of cot- classification. Counsel cite as support-|had died. 


e contracts, which must be ratified | and turntables, electric, 44058, Amster- | 


»% : 2 ; belting, leather, 44090, Santiago 
not later than Mar. 20. The negotia-|dam, Netherlands (a and p); radio ac- (p) Bean ad ; 
tions apparently will be successful. About’| cessories, 4408744, Prague, Czechoslo- — (p); gloves, pigskin, with cuffs, 




































; : . : | R ° : 7 ton gi dh d with gi t |S . , As he happily has li 
j ~ $4,000 workers are involved. vakia (a); radio apparatus, 44076, Milan, | noes ud etiaoees iaill, Bosts : Bs tain the facts relative to an alleged com- | 0" fore ssthanguad tov taleare i cniee in ing this contention, Tusant v. Grand|has to bear the see Yates ae the 2 
| .. Trinidad—Business conditions continue | Italy (a); radio chassis, 44020, Mexico| jombia (a) ; ; til bination in violation of the anti-trust | force the farmers to put their seed upon the | Lodge, 183 Iowa 489; Case v. Supreme| nature of the enterprise into which he i 
be satisfactory in Trinidad, and the City, Mexico (a and p); radio head sets, r laws. This resolution was introduced by | market immediately instead of holding them | Tribe of Ben Hur, supra; Ebert v. Mu-| went epen-eyed.” | 
j luction of cacao is progressing nor-| 4nd loudspeakers, 44074, Milan, Italy| Ships and Shipping: Senator J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, for the purpose of obtaining a profitable|tual Reserve Fund Life Ass’n, 81 Minn.| § leng as the society found its funds 
7 lly at the-rate of approximately 200,-| (2); radio-phonograph combinations,| Brakes, springs, and aerators for rail-|@"d reads as follows: ee ne hat full publicity | 116, and Benjamin v. Mutual Life Ass'n, | increasing appellants wane able to enjoy 
i pounds daily during February. Ca- | 44073, Hull, England (a and p); radio| way and tramway cars, 44095, Milan,| Whereas it is alleged that certain cotton-| °° ,FYeU (0 SMC! MaUNeNN’ ot the Federal | 146 Calif. 34. ' indemnity at less than cost. With the 
> roduction for March is estimated | sets, A. C. and battery, 44099, Mexico| Italy (s a); marine fittings of all kinds, | Sed crushers and oil mills have entered into} 740° lesion te Saviby Civeabad OG Protested Action Said approach of the inevitable . d f 
ly at about 180,000 pounds daily.|City, Mexico (p); radio sets, tubes,| 44114, Para, Brazil ( e) ): railway | 2 combination for the purpose of fixing prices Se eee Se See Sena (1) | Froteste clo catia e inevitable demand for 
, at tneaste and an len 44075, ‘Messing. | Lt” o Srazi' (a and p); ral'way|on cottonseed in violation of the anti-trust TOSPee econ an ©°r-! To Correct Mistake equation they find themselves forced to 
Pe other crops are reported as being | Parts, accessories, > essing, |equipment and supplies, 44079, Paris,| jaws; and porations operating cottonseed-oil mills are r : pay that which was during the years 
) ermal, and no change in the present |ltaly (p); radio sets and parts, and|/ France (a); railway supplies, 44090,| wp, it is alleged that cottonseed prices| ““Uiting by purchase or otherwise the| In the last two cases cited the defend-| omitted.. Though regrettable, there is no 
ie, omic conditions is anticipated. The loudspeakers, 44059, Lisbon, Portugal Santiago, Chile (p); railway and power |, Ton bit “a rect de see be the ownership or control of cotton gins for the|ants were mutual life insurance compa- | other way. The society is’ ly the: 
. ad of the’witchbroom disease affect- | (@); trucks, electric, and electric mine specialties, 44085, Montreal, Canada (a); SeebaSen ‘oendian aak Olt eet paryess sf destveying, he compertina, miss- ; Nie heosht hl 

































1 ; . cottonseed crushers and oil mills to a lower “|nies; in the first two they were fraternal | machine for collecting the benefit funds 
the cacao crop is reported to have’| !ocomotives, 44079, Paris, France (a); qeealling equipment, 44091, Vancouver, | level than ever existed at this season of the hs Son ee cota eek, pig re yy Bees benefit associations. The Benjamin case | and disbursing Gem 
a 












t ‘ ; : : : : ; It has no moneys 
hed serious proportions, but as yet | Wires, flat and round, nickel and chro-| Canada (a and p). \ | year; and tonseed, and (2) to hold public hearings in|i8 to be distinguished from the instant| All certificates must be paid out of bene= 
a =r oe. The -- mium-resistance, 44076, Milan, Italy (a). Séape: pik gn aes ee ae eee sonnestion wih the. somestigutione wits 3e- os oe bi fre pcr be pel fit funds collected. Tt weal not be 
eas aiaoete ye Rh gn we: © | Foodstuffs: 44101 Hamburg Germany (a) permitted to pay more than a certain price with the er cmanione oausant 7. . sessment on the aie aoe Likewise eqvitable to aeaune those already paying 

m di rom spreading have’ Biscuits, assorted, 44024, Alexandria, 7 , ; for cottonseed and sell cottonseed meal at! 136 d to Oct. 21, 1929. The Commis. |; . if their full share to help pay for the # 
ulted in* ineréasing the production 36, agreed to Oct. 21, . e Commis-|in the other three cases cited, classes 


pellants that which they have not pa’ 








Egypt (a); canned beef tongues, corned | Specialties: less than a certain price under threat of boy-| sion shall report to the Senate as soon #s : : : 
ey so, a {110 | beef, and ‘veal, 44027, Milan, Italy (a| Adding and bookkeeping machines, Cott fore be it resolved, That the Federal Practicable the results of its investigations had been formed which were antagonis-| uring the years gone. Section 42 is” 
highest grade of cacao is $10. The |%@4 P); canned salmon, 44111, Bogota, | 44110, Frankfort, Germany (a); adver- eretere be i resetyed, shat the Foders’ | ender this resolution. not void. 


: : \ os P ’ ion i isted in this society prior to July 1, 1929 

a es Colombia (a); casings, 44029, Rotter-|tising novelties, paper, aluminum, gl Trade Commission is hereby requested to) tnder date of Nov. 4, 1929, the Com-|;* : 7 owt ° - cs 
rged activity of petroleum produc- ’ F . ’ ; & » paper, aluminum, g/assS,/ make an immediate and thorough investiga-|_.~"; ’ by reason of the inadequate rate adjust-| Objecti 

, which aeiee 1999 sath tae island | 22%, Netherlands (a); cocoa, 44026,|etc., 44047, Mexico City, Mexico (a); | tion of all facts relating to the alleged com-| mission also referred the above S. Reso-| ment of 1919, when the representatives J ons to Allocation 


at +. | Hamburg, Germany (a); coconut cakes,| beds, iron, 44111, Bogota, Colombia (a);| bination in violation of the anti-trust laws|!ution to the chief examiner for investi- : Of Surplus Discussed 
. Steal so alg Rage in the Brit-| Manila, 44102, Hamburg, Germany (a); | beds, settee, 44046, Liverpool, England | with respect to prices for cottonseed and| gation and report in connection with §. ore ieeteicens 40 outta in the future K aid ion ji 
file furth a An increasing | fat, bone, olcin, rapeseed oil, stearin,| (a -or p); bottles, empty, for \all| cottonseed meal by corporations operating | Resolution 136. and an tmadecuate ‘vote on’ th lv he third contention is that the allo- 
while further advances are being! taliow, and train oil, 44101, Hamburg,| bottling trades, 44045, Cairo, Egypt | cottonseed-oil mills. The Commission shall . Th d a f 192 cred thik | ce dioceses earplts rea -voul. Teas 
in the inereased production of as-| Germany (a); flour, wheat, 44028, Genoa,| (a); furniture, 44070, San Juan, P. | TePort.to the Senate as soon as practicable| Results of Previous ¢ readjustment of 1929 removed this | an allotment of credits to the certificates 


x . . . : ' H ; ; ss . 
alt. Italy (a); grease, hog, white, choice,|R. (a on p); furniture, steel, such as fil. | ‘™¢,results of its investigation, Investigation Hestawsed S and placed all members on|of members who joined prior to July 1, 

























aguay. — Business in ener aay’ A : , ’ The Commission on Oct. 23 1929, di- an adequate rate. The views expressed|1919._ The allocation was ‘as follows: In 
Phout February cailiehioed a a Tot nk den te ee oe ager ee ga tivy| Jerse Gras, rected that an investigation ie dontiucted The Commission was familiar with|in the Tusant case and other above cases| compliance: with the plan of readjuste 
ier decline, The retail sales movement| Nicaragua, (p); hops for brewing, 44062, | gium (a and p); glass, opalescent 744069, | PUTsuant to the above resolution and in| some phases of the cottonseed industry.| ited by appellants, concerning the power | ment the sum of $8,979,869 of the funds 
yas slower than it was anticipated, and Alost, Belgium, (p); lard, 44111 Bogota, | Glasgow, Scotland ip) glass vases, | PUrsuance of law and under authority|A rather complete inyestigation- was|°f ® fraternal benefit society to so raise|on hand was set aside as a reserve for 
he further decline of the peso brought | Colombia (ay; oils and fats for soap and|cheap, and glass spools or pedestals, granted the Commission by the law.| made of it in 1927. Report, under date|its rates as to put all members on an| the members who joined the society since 
spout a reduction in purchases of for-| margarine industries, 44093, Cologne,| 44054, Vancouver, Canada (a and p): The matter was assigned accordingly to|of Mar. 5, 1928, was transmitted by the| adequate basis, are not in accord with) 1919; the sum of $7,342,538.73 was set 
" s by wholesalers and large re- Germany, (a); sugar, 44025 ” Hamburg, glasses and mirrors, 44090 Santiago, the chief examiner for investigation and| Chairman of the Commission to the|the weight of authority in this country. aside out of the funds of the society om’ 
Milers. The depression was particu-| Germany (2). ; Chile (p); household labor saving de- | "°hy"t : Speaker of the House of Represente-|United Order of Foresters v, Miller,|hand to make up the deficiencies in Pays 
larly pronounced in the automobile, tex- vices, 44067, London England (a); office e Senate of the United States under | tives, pursuant to H. Resolution. 439,|supra; Knights of Pythias v. Smyth,| ments for a period of one year from and s 
s, light hardware, bazaar, novelty, and|!ton, Steel, Hardware: supply specialties and novelties, 44094, | 28t@ Of Nov. 2, 1929, agreed to S. Reso-| 69th Congress, second session, adopted|supra; Reynolds v. Royal Arcanum, on July 1, 1929; for those who joined = 
mbber tire lines, but the public works| Bolts, bright steel and black, and nuts| Frankfort, Germany (a or ai’ shalion Mar. 2, 1927. This report pointed’ out|supra; Thomas v. Knights of Maccabees, | ‘ne aeeey prior to July 1, 1919, and who 
param, incidental to the centennial|and screws, 44104, Birmingham, Eng-| graph motors and phonograph records, | haberdashery, 44058, Stéckholm, Sweden | ‘Mat the investigation had not developed |supra; Funk v. Stevens, supra; Fowler v.| 50° (ne the age of 67 years a > 
ation, helped to maintain the de-|land (p); hardware, including enamel- | 44058, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a and (a); Saar ik 44040 Turi tel sufficient evidence of concerted price; Sovereign Camp W, 0. W., 106 Nebr. are iy paying current cost; and the sum 
ind for building materials and supplies| ware and padlocks, 44072, San Juan,|p); photographic apparatus and acces- | ( ab; rhe if — aT a i ey fixing by the cottonseed crushers and/|192; Hollingsworth v. Royal Arcanum, f ‘ 08 ea was set aside out of the 
high level. The exchange situation|P. R. (a); hardware, shelf, 44080, Mon- | sories, 44087, Prague, Czechoslovakia 440b2° ee ae South ‘Adee (a): refiners to justify the Commission in pro-| supra; Delaney v. Grand Lodge, supra, | *Un@s 0 the society to make up deficiens a 
B temporarily stimulated the sale of| treal, Canada (a); ironing machines, | (a); smokers’ articles, 44043, Sydney, |neckties, knit, club sttiped, 44052, Johan. | ceeding Se eeree Ceactnedl tett:| tere chock hans toc telat ded’ teni| \Cosldimead ws Remo oe 
considerably below those of the Ses dota’ (ays; nen "ore for maine base aaasete (a Ci P); sporting goods, | nesburg, South Africa (a); shirts, men’s, cated that hone aan some Spanabeban it is unre enable to raise ony those ye 6 
wetiod of last year, consequently it is| hematite and ordinary foundry irons, intlaions eee faclodine toad woe’ eres ae, on navn 10); ae Pia), | between competing concerns in the pur-|entermg béfore July, 1919. ‘This argu: | — cet en 
pected locally that this year’s wool | and basic pig and foundry irons, 44035, | cils, 44070, San Juan, P. R. (a); sweep-| twine, binder, manila and sisal 44060, chase of seed, It was also indicated in) ment seems to concede that the society The 4 St 
eryover will heavy. The dry cattle|Glasgow, Scotland (a) 3 joints, expan-| ing machines, hand, for sweeping yards, Bucharest Rumania (a and p); wearing the report that unsatisfactory or chaotic|was empowered in 1919 to so raise the nited ates 
market quiet and prices re-|sion, 44066, Winnipeg, Canada (a); pipe, halls, etc., 44122, Dresden, Germany (a); | apparel women’s, 44088 Glasgow Scot- conditions in the industry may have been|rates on all members that each would|f in N Y 
ned low. Prices of best quality of wet | casing, sucker rods, and oil well sup- thermometers, cooking and heating, | land (a); wearing ap atel (women's knit the result of persons engaging in the in-|be on an adequate rate and that such n New ork a 
ited cattle hides were firm as a result | plies, 44105, Bucharest, Rumahia (a and | 44022, Oslo, Norway (a); typewriters, | jumper eaten es), 44052, Johannesburg dustry having no authentic’ marketing|an adjustment would not be unreason- THE UNitep STATES Daty is de 
f the demand on the part of local con-| p); pipe, cast iron and steel, 44035, Glas- | 44109, Curitaba, Brazil’ (a); 44110,|South Africa ‘ay’ van nat data and statistics, in addition to the!able. What was done was to adopt an|f] livered to any of the leading ft 
mers. Cattle killings were about the | gow, Scotland (a); point driver, auto-| Frankfort, Germany (a). Bogota, Colombia (a). ’ ° ’| fact that cottonseed was not purchased | adjustment plan which put future mem- York Hotels, upon~ request, by 1 
as during January. At present the | matic, for glass window fitting, 44064, Textiles: : , by the crushers from the farmers on | bers on an adequate rate but left the The Longacre Newspaper Delivery 
Se Aecmmmmmrmmnins srtin lei Nonins, Rrance, (0): saniary Axtuver,|Testteet <  Tebaeeey dark and light| Catia Sani oe the Industry, Incked sj then members on « still Inadequate rate] Give. your order to the. mall MAMI 
A , , . suits, cotton and wool, } af tobacco, extra dark and light o seed, us two classes were created, each pay- our hotel or telephone Fs 
ath ot than during the|sterdam, Netherlands (a and -p); stoves, | Johannesburg, South Africa (a); cotton | brown, 44023, Bordeaux, France (a); leaf To be continued in the isewe of — |ing a different character of rate. . lion : 
; of en cooking, coal and coke, and domestic!duck, 44048, Liverpool, England, (p);|,tobacco, 44096, Surabaya, Java (p). 1. Mark - . Al wey: This was wanting. in mutuality. There- 
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tORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
HED WITHOUT COMMENT 


One Sale of Liquor 


Constitutes Nuisance 


Oni | 
“Under Facts of Case 


_ Evidence That Place Is Used 


¢ 


- tain 


For Illegal. Business: 


Added to Single Offense 
- Warrants Conviction 
Pittsburgh, Pa—A conviction for main- 


a nuisance upon evidence of only 
one sale has been upheld by the District 


Court for the Western District of Penn- | 


Sylvania, in view of the attendant cir- 
cumstances, 


The defendant, the opinion sets out, | 
Was tried upon a criminal information 


of five counts, three charging sales, one 
Possession and one the maintenance of a 
nuisance. The jury found the defendant 
guilty on one count of sale and on the 
nuisance count. ‘The defendant made a 
motion for a new trial on the grounds 

* that the nuisance conviction, being based 
upon a finding that showed only one sale, 
was invalid. 

The court, however, declared that all 
the evidence which the jury was author- 
ized to consider in the trial set forth 
facts and circumstances which, taken 
with the nuisance count, was sufficient 
to make it appear that the defendant was 
Maintaining a place for the illegal sale 
of intoxicating liduor. 


UNITED STATES 
v. 
RoBeRT ARNOLD. 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 
No. 5533. 

Lours E. GraHaM, United States Attor- 
ney and ZENO Fritz, Assistant United 
States Attorney, for the plaintiff; 
Raymonp L. McDona.p, for the de- 
fendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 31, 1930 
' Gipson, District Judge.—The defend- 

@nt was tried Nov. 6, 1929 on a crimi- 

mal information which contained five 

counts. The first three counts charge 
sales of intoxicating liquor, the fourth, 

,Possession, and the fifth, maintaining a 

Ruisance.- The jury returned a verdict 

of guilty upon the third and fifth counts 

and not guilty on the other counts. 

The defendant has moved for a new 
trial upon the fifth count (which charges 

‘ Nuisance) on the ground that the evi- 
dence to sustain the conviction upon that 
count disclosed only ‘a single sale of in- 
toxicating liquor upon the premises and 
therefore was insufficient to sustain the 
verdict. 

The testimony disclosed the fact that 
the defendant and his wife were proprie- 
tors of a certain road house known as 
“The Fox Trot Gardens.” 

To sustaifi the first count the Gov- 
ernment produced evidence ta. show a 
sale of two drinks of whisky made upon 
the premises by an unknown girl. The tes- 
timony. of the defense was to the ef- 
fect that no such girl had ever been 
employed in their place, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty on this 


-tharge. No evidence was offered to sus- 


tain the second count and the court in- 
structed the jury to return a verdict of 
not guilty thereon, which was done. To 
sustain the third count on which the de- 
fendant was convicted, the Government 
‘produced two’ prohibition agents who 
testified that they, after talking to the 
defendant in German, had ordered each 
a drink of whisky, and that thereupon the 
defendant ha dleft the building and had 
returned several minutes later with a pint 
bottle of whisky from which he poured 
out two drinks, thereafter adding ices 
and ginger ale. 


Possession Charge Fails 


The fourth count charged possession, 
and to sustain it the Government pro- 
duced several agents who had served a 
search warrant subsequent to the sale 
charged in the third count. The liquor 
alleged to be held for purposes of sale 
Was in quantity less than an ounce .and 
was found in a bottle in the waste basket 
in the basement of the road house in 
close proximity to water closets to which 
patrons of the place had access. The bot- 
tle, it was plain, had been thrown away 
most likely by some departing patron. 
The jury acquitted upon this count. ‘No 
evidence, other than that mentioned in 
connection with the first four counts, was 
eaeond by the Government to sustain 

e fifth (nuisance) count. 


In support of defendant’s motion for a 
new trial, his consel has cited to the court 
the case of John Hohenadel Brewing Co., 
Inec., v. United States, 295 Fed. 489, de- 
cided in this circuit. In that case the 
court, opinion by Judge David, said: 

If the Government relies upon the facts 
charged in the other counts to sustain the 
verdict of guilty on the seventh count, the 

dgment can not stand. Facts that have no 
legal existeéhce may not support a verdict. 

e verdict of guilty on the seventh count 
must be based on evidence other than that 
pleaded in support of the first six counts. . 

Counsel, contends that, the foregoing 
Tule having been applied ,nothing re- 
mains to sustain the conviction of 
huisance other than a single sale. 

Our attention is called to Singer v. 
United States, 288 Fed. 695 (3d Ct.), 
_ @nd Schechter v. United States, 7 Fed. 

2) 881 (2d Ct.), Both of these cases 

id in effect that the charge of nuisance 
“Cannot be based upon a single sale of 

wor standing by itself, but that such a 

wile sale may be sufficient when sur- 


‘, /Tounded by facts showing that the place 


y 


)) “tained for keeping and selling intoxicat- 


Where the sale was made was main- 


liquor. 
One Sale Sufficient 


_ In Singer v. United States the sur- 
rounding facts rather plainly disclosed 


2 @ place maintained for the sale of in- 


yt 


a] 
he 


+o 


toxicating liquor. In addition to the 
: and possession of 25 gallons of 
i r, testimony was adduced showing 
an ao for a further sale of a 
™ arge quantity. 
j Schechter v. United States, the de- 
fendant had just set up a drug store. 
total stranger, accompanied by a 
/ came into the store and stated 
to the clerk that he was “out for a 
od: time” and wanted to buy a pint 
liquor. The drug clerk, after con- 
_ Sultation with the defendant proprietor, 
+ e the sale. Upon arrest a second 
le, similar in shape to the bottle sol 
found in the id store.’ After th 
xr for the whisky had been made, the 
apparently left the store for the 


y. 
‘The testimony in the instant case, ex- 

/ that which applies only to the 
upon which de nt was acquit- 
int, was a keeper 


we 


wiayneee 


that defendan 
house; that upon demand of | denied. 
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Law Enforcement 


Discretionary Right of Cocinie Held 
To Prevent Court From Compelling Act 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
has held. that in order for a court to 
compel the governor of the State to 
perform a statutory duty in remov- 
ang from office a county attorney’ or 
-other ‘public official, the duty so pre- 
scribed must be purely ministertal, 
not involving the exercise of any-dis- 
cretion or judgment. A plaintiff 
seeking relief through the courts to 
effect such a step, must be clearly 
entitled to performance, and must 
show that the statutory duty is a 
mandatory duty owing to him. In 
refusing to compel the governor to 
act, the court held the duty.,was 
neither mandatory nor purely mtn- 
isterial.» 

Publication of the full text/of. the 
opinion in the case—State of Minne- 
sota ex rel. Harold Birkelond, v. 
Theodore. Christianson, as Gov- 
ernor—was begun in the issue of 
Mar. 1 and concludes as follows: -. 


“Tt is further held that immunity from 
judicial direction depends upon the nature 
of the act to be performed. The,court 
recognizes the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between political or executive duties 
calling for the exercise of discretion and 
ministerial acts, and the delicacy of the 
task which may confront the courts in 
some cases in determining whether juris- 
diction should be assumed. In the notes 
to State v. Eberhart, 27 Ann. Cas. 785, 
the majority and minority rules on the 
subject are restated. 


Authority on Precise 
Point Is Lacking 


In. State v. Burnquist, 141 Minn. 308, 
| 170 N. W. 201, 609, this court reviewed, 
| on certiorari, the action of the governor 

in removing a- judge of probate from 
office, 

In the case of In re Application for 
removal of William M. Nash, 147 Minn. 
383, 181 N. W..570, the action of the 
governor in removing a county attorney 
from office was reviewed by-~ certiorari. 
The decision there states that the power 
to remove a county officer fromethe office 
rested only on an act of the legislature, 
and was not a power vested in the gov- 
| eener by the constitution; that in such 
case his action was subject to review, to 
a limited extent, by the courts. © 

In the three cases last referred to the 
question presented was as to the power 
of courts to review, ‘to the limited ex- 





tent therein stated, the action of the! 


! governor in removing a county official 
from office, under the statute. The au- 
thority of the court to command the 
governor to act, or to,restrain him from 
acting, in such a proceeding was not di- 
rectly involved. While, as already noted, 
it’ is settled in this State that, where 
the chief executive officer takes action 
under a law- passed by the legislature and 
his acts are quasi judicial in character, 
the courts may, to a limited extent. re- 
view his action, no case has been called 
to our attention where such officer was 
either commanded. to act or. restrained 
from acting in such a case, except per- 
haps where the law under which-he was 
to act had been declared or was uncon- 
stitutional, so that he was not acting 
under any law. 


Definition Given 
Of Ministerial Duty 


In Mississippi v. Johnson, 71 U. S. 475, 
18 L. ed: 437, it was sought to restrain 
the President from prosecuting or carry- 
ing out the laws of Congress; known as 
the reconstruction acts. By those laws 
certain powers and duties were conferred 
upan the President. There, as here,,the 
question involved the exercise of powers 
and duties under a legislative act, The 
court said: “The single point which re- 
quires consideration is this: Can the 
President be restrained by injunetion 
from carrying into effect an act of Con- 
gress alleged to be unconstitutional?” 
The court held that the President could 
neither be commanded by the courts to 
perform any of the duties imposed upon 
him by the law, nor restrained from per- 
forming them. 

There, as here, it was urged that the 
} executive was required to perform only 
| ministerial duties. The court defined a 
ministerial duty as “one in respect to 
which nothing its left to discretion. It is 
a simple definite duty, arising undé¥ ton- 
| ditions admitted or provided to exist, and 
imposed by law.” The court instafices 
cases where the law required the per- 
‘formance of a single specific act and 
nothing was left to discretion or judg- 
ment. It was held that there was.no 
difference between a suit to enforce ac- 
tion by the executive and one to restrain 
such action, so far as the question of 
judicial interference wilth the exercise of 
executive discretion is concernéd. «-The 
court said: “An attempt on the part® of 
the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment to enforce the performance of such 
duties by the President might be justly 
characterized, in the language of Chief 
Justice Marshall, as ‘an absurd and:ex- 
cessive extravagance.’” The fact that 
no such application had ever before been 
made was held to indicate that the ap- 
plication should not be entertained. The 
court further held: that, while neither 
Congress nor the President could be 
coerced or restrained in such matters, 
the acts of either, when performed, are, 
in proper cases, subject to review by the 
court. 

This sufficiently points out the distinc- 
tion between the lack of power of the 


Nae 


strangers he procured whisky and’ 'sdld 
it to them, and that refusal to furnish 
other drinks was occasionéd by the warn- 
ing of his wife that the proposed pur- 
chasers were prohibition agents, © This 
evidence seems fully as weighty as: that 
in the Schechter case. It is. urged} how- 
ever, on behalf of defendant, that the 
Court of Appeals of this Circuit has laid 
down a different rule than that in force 
in the Second Circuit. : 

An examination of ‘the cases cited has 
not convinced us of that fact. In any 
event, under the third circuit rule, a de- 
fendant may be convinced of maintaining 
a nuisance even though but one sale be 
urged against him, provided thé sur- 
rounding facts and. circumstances~ are 
sufficient to make it appear that he’ Was 

| maintaining a place for the illegal sale 
| of intoxicating liquor. t 
| rounding facts and circumstances. are 
; must be determined in each case. In'the 
| instant case we ate not satisfied that 
“he testimony which the jury was author- 








What such ‘sur | 


| Statutory Duty to Remove Public Official Constriied to 
Involve, Exercise of Judgment 


courts, by mandamus and injunction, to 
coeree or restrain action, and the author- 
ity of the courts, in proper cases, to 
‘review such action after it has been 
takew, The distinction is sometimes 
overlooked. 

| Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 
| 447, 67 L. ed. 1078, was an action to 
enjoin, the Secretary of the Treasury 
from, carrying out an appropriation act 
of Congress, The court said: “The func- 
tions of Government under our system 
are apportioned. To the legislative de- 
partment has been committed the duty 
| of making laws; to the executive the duty | 
|of executing them; and to the judiciary, 
the duty of interpreting and applying 
them in cases properly brought before 
the courts. The general rule is that 
neither department may invade the pro- 
vince of the other, and neither may con- 
trol, direct, or restrain the action of the 
other.. We are not now speaking of the 
merely ministerial duties of officials.” 
| The. proceeding was dismissed. 


Requirements for Writ 
|Of Mandamus Given 


The case of State ex rel Burnquist v. 
District Court, 141 Minn. 1, 168 N. W. 
634, may not be strictly in point because 
there ‘the governor was acting under the 
|constitutional provision that he is to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” It is in point to the extent 
that it holds: “The position of the Presi- 
dent under the Federal Constitution in 
respect to his duty to execute the laws 
of Congress is precisely that of the gov- 
ernor under our State constitution in 
'respeet.to the laws enacted by our legis- 
lature.” 

In State ex rel Holm v. District Court, 
156 Minn. 270, 194 N. W. 630, it was 
sought to restrain the State auditor 
and secretary of state from carrying out 
the order or writ.of the governor for the 
holding of a special election to fill a 
vacancy in the office of United States 
Senator. The court said: “All courts 
agree that the judicial department can 
not control or restrain the acts of the 
governor performed in the exercise of 
the governmental, political or discretion- 
!ary powers vested in him as the chief 
executive officer of the State.” The court 
quotes, with approval, from People v. 
Voorhis, 222 N. Y. 494, 499, 119 N. E. 
106: “Whether a special election of the 
character of the one under consideration 
| shall be held, and if so when, involves a 
matter of executive discretion with which 
the courts have no right or power to in- 
terfere.” It was held that the courts had 
|no authority to control or restrain the 
action. of the governor in the matter of 
calling such an election. 

In order to be entitled to a writ of 
mandamus in this case, the plaintiff must 
show, first, that the duty resting upon 
the governor, and which plaintiff seeks 
to have performed, is a mandatory duty 
owing to him, so that the right to per- 
formance is clear; second, that it is 
merely a ministerial duty, not involving 
the exercise of any discretion or judg- 
ment. : Whether plaintiff would have to 
show further that he had suffered in- 
jury in his person or property for which 
he had no other adequate remedy, as 
stated in Cooke v. Iverson, supra, and 
restated in State ex rel Holm v. District 
Court, supra, we need not determine. 

2. Reading the two sections of the 
statute here in question together, they 
provide that the governor “may,” for 
cause, remove from office certain desig- 
nated public officials, and that when 
charges are made against any such offi- 
cer he “shall” proceed in the manner di- 
rected by the statute, The use of the 
words’ “may” and “shall” is not controll- 
ing; either word, in a statute, may be 
held mandatory or directory.. The courts 
will consider the language used, the sub- 
ject matter, the importance of the pro- 
visions, and the object intended to be se- 
cured, and ascertain the legislative in- 
tent. Winters v. City of Duluth, 82 
Minn. 127, 84 N. W. 788; 6 Dunnell, 
Minnesota Digest, 2 ed., p. 89-91, section 
8954 and. notes. 

By this statute the governor is author- 
ized to de certain things and directed as 
to the manner in which to proceed, His 
;important and manifold other duties are 
defined by the constitution and laws of 
this State. As chief executive of the 
State, in the performance of his official 
dutieS ‘involving the exercise of discre- 
tion or judgment, whether defined by the 
constitution or by legislative enactment, 
he cannot be commanded or coerced 
either by the legislature or the courts. 
He is charged by the constitution with 
the duty of taking care that all the laws 
of the State are faithfully executed. His 
two years elective term of office does not 
invite neglect of duty. It does not seem 
probable that the legislature intended 
to command the governor, in a manda- 
tory way, to execute this particular law 
more than any other law. We do not 
believe that it is customary for the legis- 
lature to issue mandaory commands to 
the governor. 

In State v. City of Brainerd, 121 Minn. 
182, 141 N, W. 97, it was sought, by man- 
damus, to compel the city council to fix 
a time and place for hearing charges pre- 
ferred against a city official. The city 
charter provided that city officials “may” 
be removed from office» by vote of two- 
thirds of the bers of the council, and 
that the city council “shall” fix the time 
and place for trial of the accused officer. 
The charter contained the further, usual 
provisions that no officer should re- 
moved except for cause, nor unless first 
furnished with a copy of the charges, 
nor until given reasonable opportunity to 
be heard. 

It was held that the charter imposed 
no positive duty upon the city council 
except ‘that when, in the exercise of the 
disciplinary discretion vested in the coun- 
|cil by the first portion of section 12, it 
‘undertakes to remove an officer * * * it 
must furnish him with a copy of the 
charges preferred qpninet him, give him 
an opportunity to heard, and fix the 
time and place for the trial—such latter 
provisions being mere limitations upon‘ 
'the power of removal previously granted | 
and not being intended to impose upon 
the council any duty either to prefer 
charges of its own motion or to enter- 
tain and hear petitions for removal pre- 
sented. by outsiders, whether citizens and 
taxpayers or not. We place the same 

construction on sections 6954 and 6955, 
| G. S. 1923. See also State v. Babcock, 
| 161 Minn, 80, 200 N. W. 843, 
3. The duties imposed upon the gov- 











-substantially the same apparatus, at least 


Patent Justifiable 
By Result Obtained 
In Welding Process 


Increased Ductility of Weld 
Said to Be Novel and De- 
sirable Feature in Re- 
versal of Examiner 





The Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office has allowed claims in the Alex- 
ander application for a patent covering 
a method of electric arc welding involv- 
ing the use of a reducing atmosphere 
of hydrogen about the welding point, 
and a patent has issued thereon. 

While the use of reducing atmospheres | 
are well known in electric welding, none 
of the patents cited disclosed the ad- 
vantages which flow from the use of 
hydrogen in this particular form of 
welding, it was stated. 


EX PARTE PETER P. ALEXANDER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
ppeal No. 2515. 


Patent No. 1746207 was issued Feb. 4, to 
PETER P. ALEXANDER, for methods and 
apparatus for electric arc welding, on | 
application filed Dec. 26, 1924, Serial 
roa 758082. Opinion dated May 13, 


CHARLES E, TULLAR, for applicant. 


Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, ' 
and RUCKMAN and THURBER, Exam-| 
iners in Chief. | 


Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1) 
to 10, inclusive. Claim 1 is illustrative | 
and is as follows: x ‘ 

1. The method of electric arc welding which { 
comprises maintaining a welding arc be- 
tween a pool of molten metal on the work to 
be welded, constituting one electrode, and a 
welding pencil constituting the other elec- 
trode and maintaining a gaseous medium 
comprising sufficient hydrogen surrounding 
the arc and in contact with the molten por- 
tion of the work to exclude atmospheric air 
and exert a strong reducing action on the 
molten metal of the work. se 

The references relied upon are: White,. 
1552369, Sept. 1, 1925; Lincoln, 1554543, 
Sept. 15, 1925; Kenyon, 1567601, Dec. 29, | 
1925; German patent, 295600, Dec. 7, ' 
1916. 

_ This application relates to a method of 
welding. Specifically it involves the use 
of a reducing atmosphere of hydrogen 
about the welding point. The welding 
here produced is of the butt weld- 
ing type, where bevels are formed in the | 
edges of the material and an electrode 
is advanced toward the work to supply | 
the necessary metal for producing the 
joint. The electrode is surrounded with 
the atmosphere of hydrogen. 

Improvement Claimed 

The éxaminer relies mainly upon the 

German patent No. 295600, which shows 





as far as called for in the claims. Ap- 
pellant has clearly pointed out that this 
patent is an improvement over certain 
other art which was acknowledged by | 
the appellant in the application as filed. 
It relates to substantially instantaneous 
welding of certain filaments~in Jamps. 
The examiner has called attention to the 
fact that this patent clearly states that 
the purpose of the use of hydrogen as 
disclosed in the patent is t6 prevent 
oxidization and he urges that with this 
teaching before him anyone skilled in 
the art where it is desired to avoid oxi- 
dization would employ this method and 
apparatus with such modification as 
might be necessary in electric welding. 

The examiner also cites the patent to | 
Lincoln, which shows welding similar to 
appellant’s and in which nitrogen or car- 
bon monoxide are mentioned as furnish- 
ing either ameutral or reducing atmos- 
phere. The examiner holds that, inas- 
much as hydrogen is a known reducing 
atmosphere and as it has already been 
disclosed in the German patent it would 
not involve invention to substitute it in 
Lincoln. The patents to White and Ken- 
yon are also cited to show welding ap- 
paratus somewhat similar to appellant’s, 
but do not refer to any particular reduc- 
ing atmosphere. 

Elements Known 

There seems to be no question that 
reducing atmospheres are well known in 
electric welding not only as shown in the 
patents cited in this record, but in other 
patents cited in another application as- 
signed to the same assignee and in which 
a decision is being rendered of even date 
herewith and which is in the nature of 
a companion casé or improvement upon 
this one. As far as we are able to dis- 
cover, none of the patents cited dis- 
closes the advantages which flow from 
the use of hydrogen in this particular 
form of welding. In this application, as | 
originally filed, there are clear state- 
ments that the speed of welding here is 
very much ter than in the usual 
manner. It is unnecessary to bevel the 
material. Oxidization is prevented and 
the weld is much more ductile than that 
produced by the old methods. The exam- 
iner has never questioned these advan- 
tages, and we see no reason to do so, 

The German patent, as has been 
pointed out»by appellant, is an improve- 
ment on former patents where it is stated 
that only a 20-volt current would be 
wecessary. In the German patent there 
is only a substantially instantaneous flow | 
of current, and it seems reasonable that 
the heavy voltage would not be necessary 
under such circumstances, Appellant 
points out that if one attempted to carry 
out the teachings of the German patent 
with the disclosure of Lincoln he would 
NN LLY 


discretion’ and judgment. As said in 
People v. Voorhis, supra, in reference to 
calling a special election, “whether a 
special election of the character of the 
one under consideration shall be held, | 
and if so when, involves a matter of exec- 
utive discretion.” Here, whether a pro- 
ceeding to remove an official shall be en- | 
tertained, and if so, when, involves the 
exercise of executive discretion, “The | 
county attorney of Hennepin County, the! 
most povelons county in this State, is, | 
we believe, at all times e: and oc- | 
cupied in the performancé of most im-! 
portant official duties. The governor | 
presumably has fairly accurate informa- | 
tion as to public business and law en- 
forcement in that county, as well as in 
all other counties in the State. It may 
reasonably be inferred that the legisla- 
ture, in granting this authority to the 
governor instead of to some inferior offi- 
cial or commissioners, had in mind the 
difficult situations that might arise, and 
deemed it wise to intrust the matter to 
his discretion. Even the appointment of 

















ized to consider did not set forth such ernor by these two sections of the stat-,@ special commissioner to take and re- 


facts and circumstances. 


The motion for a new trial will be 


jute are not purely ministerial duties. 
They are essentially governmental and 
political duties, requiring the exercise of 


port the evidence requires the exercise 
{Continued on Page 9, Column 4] 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index dnd File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Prohibition—Nuisances—What Constitutes—Single Sale—Surrounding Facts 


and Circumstances— 


A defendant may be ‘convicted of 
but one sale be urged against him, pr 


maintaining a nuisance even though 
ovided the surrounding facts and cir- 


cumstances are sufficient to make it appear that he was maintaining a place 


for the illegal sale of intoxicating liquor.—United States v. Arnold. 


(D. C., 


W. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 
Prohibition—Nuisances—What Constitutes—Single Sale—Surrounding Facts 


and Circumstances— 


Where in a trial upon a criminal information containing five counts, three 


charging sales, one possession, and one 


maintaining a nuisance, @ jury found 


the defendant guilty on one count of sale and on the nuisance count and the 
defendant moved.for a new trial: upon the nuisance count on the grounds 
that only one sale had been established, held: The surrounding facts intro- 
duced into evidence on all counts which the jury was authorized to consider 
set forth circumstances from which they might find the defendant guilty of 


maintaining a nuisance.—United States v. Arnold. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 8, 1930. 


(D. C., W. D. Pa.)— 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—New Use— 


| 


It is well known that no matter how obvious it may be to perform a cer- 
tain operation, if some new and unobvious result occurs in doing this the 
new method is patentable if the improvement is of sufficient importance.— 


Ex parte Alexander. (Pat. 0. Bd. Appl 
Patents—Electric Welding—Claims Al 


s.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 
lowed— 


Patent 1746207 to Alexander for Methods and Apparatus for Electric Arc 


Welding; claims 1 to 10 of application 
O. Bd. Appls:)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, 


Trade 


Trade Marks—Oppositions— 


It is not necessary in order to sustain the opposition that the opposer 
shall own the trade mark, registered or not, before he can oppose the regis- 
eg: 

(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. 8S. Daily, 3683, 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity—Words— 
“Tced-Aire” is deceptively similar to “Frigidaire” when both are used on 
refrigerators.—Frigidaire Corp. v. McKee Refrigerator Co. 


tration of the mark to another 
tor Co, 


IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar.\3, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Opposition—Practice and Procedure— 


The interference examiner did not e 


tration to applicant when in an opposition he found the mark descriptive 


but when he dismissed the opposition 
he was reversed as he should have 
Corp. v. McKee Refrigerator Co. 
3, 19380. 


Trade Marks—Marks and Names Subject to Ownership—Descriptive— 


“Feed-Aire” is descriptive when used 
McKee Refrigerator Co. (Comr. Pats. 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of Mar. 3 has 
been prepared in the office of the clerk 
of the court. 

The list, subject to change and correc- 
tion to conform with the disposition of 
the cases made by the court and the ac- 
tion of counsel therein, follows: 

No. 261.—Miller v. McLaughlin, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture for the 
State of Nebraska. On writ of certiorari to 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska. A. Henry 
Walter for the petitioner. 

No. 99.—Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue v. Earl. On writ of certiorari to the 


cuit. 


(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 


| cluding Appeal No, 2712 was published 


allowed.—Ex parte Alexander. 
Mar. 3, 1930. 


Marks 


(Pat. 


Corp. v. McKee Refrigera- 
ar. 3, 1930. 


(Comr. Pats.)— 


xceed his authority in refusing regis- 


and ordered the mark not Ps. are 
sustained the opposition.—Frigidai 


on refrigerators.—Frigidaire Corp. v. 
)—IV U. S. Daily, 3683, Mar. 3, 1930. 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 


in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2713. Merrill-Soule Co., Inc., v. Mod- 
ern Maid Foods, Inc. Appeal from the Com- 
missioner of Patents. Opposition No. 9011. 
Trade mark for flour. 

No. 2714. ott Mill and Elevator Co., 
Inc., v. Pillsbury Flour Mills. Appeal from 
the Commissioner of Patents. Opposition 
‘No. 8886. Trade mark for wheat flour. 


No. 2715. C, E. Langfield, doing business 





Creuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth vn 


No. 16, Original—Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky v. State of Indiana et al. Clifford E. 
Smith, J. W. Cammack, for complainant; F. 
H. Hatfield, for defendants. 

No. 440.—The Ohio Oil Company v. Con- 
way, Supervisor, etc. On appeal from the 
District ‘Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana. S, L. Herold and.R. L. Benoit 
for appellant. 

No. 463.—Jackson v. United States. On| 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Tenth Circuit. Thomas Amory 
Lee for petitioner. 

No. 548.—United States v. Worley, Ad- 
ministratrix, etc. On certificate. Nos. 463 
and 548 will be argued together as one case. 

No. 269.—Meadows v. United States. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. Jean S. 
Breitenstein for’ petitioner. 


as the Solvite Company v. Solvit-All Cor- 
poration. Appeal from the Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No. 9006. Trade 
mark for sanitary solvents. 

No. 2716. In re Application of John T. 
Stoney. . Appeal from the Board of. Appeals. 
Serial No. 153762. Improvement in method 
of cleaning castings. 

No. 2717. In re Application of Rollie B. 
Fageol. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 36543. Improvement in multiple | 
wheel road vehicles, 


——_—_————————— Ie 


Co. v. Toops, Administratrix, etc. On writ | 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of Kan- 
sas. Alfred A. Scott for the petitioner, and 
Carr W. Taylor for the respondent. 

No. 305.—Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, 
Inc., v. Forsheimer, ete. On writ of certiorari 





No, 270.—The Henrietta Mills v, Ruther- 
ford County, North Carolina. On writ of 
certiorari to the Cireuit Céurt of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit. Murral Allen for the 
petitioner. 

No. 276.—Memphis & Charleston Ry. Co. v. 
Pace et al. On appeal from the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi. S. R. Prince and John 
B. Hyde for the appellant. 

Nos. 281 and 282.—United States v. Adams. 
On appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Arkansas. 

No. 300.—Quapaw Land Co., Ine. v. 
Bolinger. On writ of certiorari to the, Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 
F, W. Clements and S. L. Herold for the peti- 
tioner, and Frank J. Looney and J. M. Grim- 
met for the respondent. 

No, 301.—Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin et al. v. Maxcy, Receiver, etc. On appeal 
from the District Court for the Western 
District of Wisconsin. John W. Reynolds for 
the appellants. 

No. 303.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
SS, ae 
run into difficulties at this point. It 
would recognize the necessity of a much 
higher voltage and would make the ad- 


Circuit... Holland S. Duell and Clifford E. 
Dunn for the petitioner, and 0. Ellery Ed- 
wards for the respondents. 


to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth | 
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Notation ‘Iced hire 
Denied Registry 


Descriptive Nature of Té 
Used on Refrigerate 
Prevents Granting 


Monopoly Right 
Ownership of a trade mark is 


ca 
necessary incident to Singing pe a 


sition proceeding against re; ; 
a trade mark to another es 
ing to a decision by the As 

missioner of Patents. 

This ruling was made in a decision 
partially reversing the examiner of 
terferenees for dismissing an iti 
The examiner was sustained in ref 
registration of the applicant’s F 
the ground that the notation 


was descriptive and not subjet 
clusive ownership. 


i 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Vv. 


McKee REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Inte 
Opposition No. 9948 to ; 
trade mark for refrigerators, ap 


tion filed Mar. 2, 1929, 
280185. 


TOWNSEND. & Potter, for ; 

Victor D. Borst and CHARLES 

LEN, for applicant. 
Commissioner’s Opinion. 


Feb. 15, 1980 


a 


Moorg, Assistant Commissionér.—Both _ 


parties appeal from the ‘decision of the 
acting examiner of interferences, the 
poser, Frigidaire Corporation, on 
ground that the examiner erred in’ 
missing its notice of opposition, and the 
applicant, McKee Refrigerator Co., 
the ground that the examiner erred in 
raising the question of registrability of 
its mark under the act of Feb. 20, ] 
The examiner, in his decision, 
that since the notation Frigidaire 
veriptive and is therefore not owned by 
the opposer, it is clear that the use of © 
this notation will not support a claim to” 
damage under the “confusion-in- : 
clause, ae 
It is believed that the examiner. erret 
in dismissing the opposition for the 
sons stated by him. As pointed out 
the opposer, the opposition was 
under sec. 6 of the act of Feb. 20, 


which provides that: : 
Any person who believes he would be 


i U2 


. ? 
pose the same by filing notice of op 
stating the grounds therefor, &c 
Ownership Not Necessary ae 
That it is not necessary, in order to 
sustain an opposition, that the opposer 


shall own the trade mark, registered or 
not, before he can oppose the bing 
tion of the mark to another ‘ 
been held in many decisions, both by 
office and by the Court of A 

the District of Columbia. In 
nection, reference may be made to 
decision of the Court of -Ap i 
District of Columbia in Brodericl 
Mitchell & Co. (314 O. G. 4; 289 
Rep: 618; 1923 C. D. 280), in whi 
was held: ‘ 

Section 6 of the trade mark act ‘as on 
strued by this court in Arkel Safety Bag 
Company v. Safepack Mills (ante, 277; 

0. G., 3), gives the right to anyone who be- 
lieves that the marks of an applicant > 
damage him the right to oppose its 
tration. In order that he may maintain ‘ 
opposition ‘it is not necessary that he 

an a registered mark, or one that is regis- 
trable. 
Co., 261 O. G., 801; 1919 C. D., 190; 48 A 

D. C,, 425; MclIlhenny Co. v. Trappey, 

O. G., 800; 1922 C. D., 84; 51 App. D. 
216; 277 Fed. Rep., 615.) If the mark 
the applicant is so nearly like his as to 
likely to lead intending purchasers to believe 
that the gootls of the applicant were 

out by the opposer, and to 
assumption, thereby damaging the latter, the 
statute affords him a right to object to the 
applicant’s mark being registered. It may be 
that the opposer is not entitled to the ex- 
clusive use of his mark. None the less he has 
the right to resist the applicant’s attempt to 
appropriate to himself its exclusive use 
where, as here, the use of the two marks 
would probably deceive. 


a. 
8 


owner of the mark Frigidaire’ and that 
the applicant’s mark, Iced-Aire, so el: 

resembles its mark as to be likely to 
cause confusion or mistake in the mind 
of the public or to deceive purchasers, 





No. 307,—Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. 
Co. v. Phoenix Indemnity Co. On appeal 
from the Supreme Gourt of New York. 
Brederick H. Wood for the petitioner. 
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justment. In any event, it is one change 
that ee would not follow as a mat- 
ter of course. 
Novel Result Attained 

Furthermore it is. not clear that it 
would be obvious, unless told by this ap- 
pellant, that the higher voltage . which 
the use of hydrogen demanded would re- 
sult in the much increased speed in form- 
ing the weld or that it would be unnec- 
essary to form the bevels. It is clear 
that it would be obvious that oxidization 
would be avoided and therefore no par- 
ticular weight can be given to this ad- 
vantage. e main difference here is 
believed to res in- the improvement 
in the weld itself, namely, the great in- 
crease in ductility. We fail to see how 
the teachings of the German patent or 
any other: patents cited in this or-the | 
related app ication would make clear to | 
one skilled in the art that this very de- 
sirable change would result. It is well | 


known that no matter how obvious it may | ' 
|he to perform a certain operation, if some | 


new and obvious result occurs in doing 
this the new method is patentable if the 
Saree is of sufficient importance, 

e are therefore of the opinion that 
the Germam patent which. disclosed the 
invention contained therein some eight 


and that, for this reason, it would suffer 


[Continued on Page 9, Column §.) 
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OU should have an Income Tax Record Book. It 
will save you time and money, eliminate errors and 
essing when making income tax returns, help you in . 
Tacha a complete and accurate record 
and sale of all your securities. 


The better bankers and brokers of the country 


of the purchase 
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years before appellant’s case was filed 


did not teach the invention covered by | 


the ‘aim on ap 
The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, Sy ; 


oa. cake 


the 
will 
send you a book. © | 
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~ National Defense. 


Debated), Aceident Inquiries Developing 


committee on the school child, of 
White House conference on child 
salth and protection, concluded its two- 
y session at the Department of the 
or, Mar. 1, by hearing the remain- 

the 26 subcommittee reports con- 

i from the meeting on the preced- 
day, and by discussing generally the 
bcessary correlation of the various sub- 
0 ittees with each other in continu- 

ng the study of the problem of formulat- 
health instruction in the schools of 

“Nation. 

_ & President Hoover received the commit- 
ttee at noon. 

The editor of the journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Joy Elmer 
Morgan, in addressing the committee, de- 

cribed the’ White House conference as 

the greatest peace-time service ever un- 
ken” and said that “it is the first 
outside of war we have had such 

5 rge integration of diversional inter- 


ests. 


oat a 


Functions Are Discussed 
* Under .the chairmanship of Dr. 
Whomas D. Wood, professor of health 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
WJniversity, members of the 26 subcom- 
aittees discussed what. were agreed as 
; Mi ie horizontal and the perpendicular 
ions” of the whole committee. The 
; izontal functions involve circum- 
\ s and needs in the educational field, 
* as are found peculiar to the city 
l,the rural school, the Indian school, 

Negro school, and the like. 

_The perpendicular functions consist of 
service and education, and repre- 
the application of special educa- 

ion in health, like medical service in 
the schools, nursing service, dental serv- 
ice, physical education, etc. Dr. Wood 

| explained that the correlation between 
' the subcommittee or perpendicular func- 
tions and the needs and demands or hori- 
‘zontal functions of the educational sys- 
) “tem itself must, be clearly grasped by 
#the members so that no phase: of the 
| '4 educational problem will be missed. 

The afternoon session broke up into 
“subcommittee meetings to consider the 
correlation of the committees to the gen- 
eral problem discussed in the morning 
asession. 

" Summary of Address ' 

An authorized summary of the address | 

- of Dr. Morgan, made public by the White 
House conference, follows in full text: 

_. We have in the White House confer- 

“sence on child health and protection one 

of the most significant things that has 

happened in all history. It is the first | 

time outside of war we have had such a} 

‘large integration.of diversional interest. 

‘Here we have the parma procedure begin- 

. ming to be applied to the great task of | 

a i sdpto- our whole civilization the 

ors of health and education. It is| 

the greatest piece of peace-time service | 

éver undertaken. The service each of, 

you is givi freely, unselfishly, at the 

call of President Hoover and Secretary | 

‘Wilbur, as ¢hairman, eels only that 

given during the war. We can’t expect 

to achieve in a few months, in a few. 
ars what the war machines have done 
vall time. 
Task Is Difficult 

One of the most amazing things to me 
is that the American school should have 

t so far. as it has from the American 

' home. Honie conditions make it practi- 
ie cally impossible for the school and the 
courts to give the child a square deal. 

ih studying the ‘school we must tie 

k into the home. The réal thing we 

are working for is the child—the child as 

@ unit, the child as an excellent, happy 

human being. 

I have found as I have tried to digest 
@s an editor the many things that come 
across the editor’s. desk, about the only 
away I can get back ‘to the sense of values | 
is to go out ‘and ‘talk to children; to 
talk to mothers to see how life itself is 

ie +*unfolded. — - 
| + In the end, of course,, the effectiveness 
of this great-machinery of the confer- 
ence which is how moving depends upon 
its interpretation, -terms ‘which the 
masses and millions of people can under- 
Stand. I hope-when you think of child 
health you will think of it in a construc- 
tive and:preyentive sense, I mean in the 
broader sense—giving to child life the 
background of wholesome living. 
' ‘Lack of Statistics 
; iI want to add one other comment. We 
need in America an entirely new sense 
of what social statistics mean. I can 
~ffind out how many shares of stock were 
Seld in the couritry today,“ but I can’t 
md out how many teachers there’ are 
mre United States or how many chil- 
ig 





n there were in the schools even dur- 
the last year. There is an uiter fail- 

to appreciate what statistics we 
hould have, which actually touch the 
ost vital phases of our whole life. I 


, , € If we will lay stress on 
Phis situation’ we will have year after 
ear the human statistics we desire. 
ouldn’t it be a wonderful thing to know | 
| jiow many human breakdowns grew out | 
/) wf home'factors, the lack of fresh air, | 
> {sunshine, play spaces, etc., and how much | 
i success and failure can be traced back | 
‘to childhood? my 
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State Books and 
Publications 


8 : 
«Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partments in the State given below. 
indiana—Report of the Conference on Law 
Observance and Enforcement of the State 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, 1929. 

iNew Jersey—-Report of the Directory of 

' County and Municipal Officials of the 

j State of New Jersey, Trenton, 1930. 

h Indiana—Sixty-Third Annual Report of the 

"4. Indiana Boys’ School. Indianapolis, 1929, 

fat | prgase— Anavel Report of=the State Sol- 

: diers = the State ‘of Indiana, | 


nth~Annual Report of the 

State Farm, iedionepsais 1929. | 

rty*Seventh . Annu: port | 

_ of the Agriciltural Experiment Station of 
_ the State ro! aaa. 3. Paul 1900. 

ntucky—Repo neluding ules and 

. Standin Cammittees of the Senate of 
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1980. ' lief of the State 


Added Safety in 


Railway Travel 


Federal Investigations Have Caused Carriers to Improve 
Equipment and Operating Methods 


Topic II—Transportation: Accident Investigations 


in this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and 


Bureaus irrespective of 
with 


their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 


Transportation. 
e 


By W: P. 


Borland, 


Director of the Bureaw of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission 


Y AN act approved Mar. 3, 1901, 
Congress directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to gather 

statistics of all collisions and derail- 
ments on railroads, and of accidents 
to passengers and to employes on duty. 
The railroads were required to make 
monthly reports, in form prescribed 
by the Commission. 


Under that act, beginning July 1, 
1901, the Commission published quar- 
terly bulletins, giving summary tables 
of the information furnished by the 
railroads, and particular information 
concerning the causes of the more se- 
rious accidents. This was the first 
authentic record that had ever been 
published relating to collisions and 
derailments on railroads of the entire 
country. 


Publication of these bulletins created 
widespread interest evoked much 
discussion. As the law did not author- 
ize Government investigation, the in- 
formation contained in the bulletins 
ne¢essarily ‘was based. entirely upon 
the reports received from the rail- 
roads, and the causes assigned for 
various accidents were numerous and 
conflicting. It was apparent.that to 


accurately indicate the causes of acci- 


dents and suggest adequate remedies 
for ‘their prevention, the law should 
provide for proper investigation by 
Fedéral authority, and the Commis- 
sion so recommended. That recom- 
mendation led to the passage of the 
accident reports act of May 6, 1910. 
7 * ™ 


THs act requires the failroads to 

make monthly reports of accidents, 
under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Commission, and authorizes the 
Commission to investigate all colli- 
sions, derailments, or other accidents 
resulting in serious injury to persons 
or property, and to make reports. of 
such investigations, together with such 
recommendations as it deems proper, 
such reports to be made public in such 
manner as the Commission deems 
proper. 


By an order of the Commission the 
railroads are required to make a 
prompt telegraphic report»to the Bu- 
reau of Safety of any collision or de- 
railment resulting in death or serious 
injury to ohe or more persons. This 
report is sent in cipher ¢ode, and is 
required to state certain facts neces- 
sary to enable the Bureau to form an 
intelligent idea concerning the nature 
and extent of the accident ‘and take 
prompt measures for its investigation, 
should an investigation be thought 
desirable. 

» * 

WHEN one of these reports reaches 

the Bureau it is referred to the 
Director, and if in his judgment the 
accident is one that requires investiga- 
tion he immediately wires two field 
inspectors to proceed promptly to the 
scene of the accident and make full 
investigation of its cause, and all at- 
tending circumstances. Both safety 
appliance and hours of ‘service inspec- 
tors are assigned to this work, the 
ones nearest the scene of the accident 
being called upon in each case. 


When particularly important acci- 
dents are involved, the Director. of 
the Bureau, or one of the assistant di- 
rectors, may conduct the investigation; 
in accidents involving block signals or 


The second article 


under the subtopic 


train-control devices, signal engineers 
are sent from the Bureau’s personnel 
in Washington to assist in developing 
the facts. In accidents caused by the 
failure of material—such as rails, 
wheels, axles, bridge members, etc.— 
the failed material is turned over to 
the Bureau’s engineer-physicist, who 
makes a searching examination to de- 
termine the cause of failures. Much 
valuable information relating to the 
causes of broken rails has been de- 
veloped and published as a result of 
these examinations, and steps have 
been taken by the railroads to discover 
and correct those causes. Improved 
practices in the mounting of wheels 
and axles have also resulted. 


UPon completion of the field inyes- 

tigation the inspectors write a re- 
port covering all the facts, eircum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the 
accident, which report is transmitted 
to the Bureau, accompanied by track 
plans, blue prints showing locations 
and distances, photographs, and other 
exhibits covering all features requir- 
ing consideration. When received by 
the Bureau these reports are carefully 
analyzed by examiners in the accident 
reports section; the field report is 
closely checked against the exhibits, 
and a proposed report is prepared and 
submitted to the Director of the Bu- 
reau ‘for his examination and approval. 
The Director reads this report, checks 
it over carefully, and makes such 
changes as he thinks necessary, and, 
after receiving his approval, it is. pre- 
pared in typewritten form and_ sub- 
mitted to the Commission for approval. 


After its approval by the Commis- 
sion the report is returned to the Bu- 
reau, and a sufficient number of copies 
are mimeographed for public distribu- 
tion; reports of the more important 
accidents are issued in printed form, 
and are distributed through the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

™ > * 


THE law does not empower the Com- 

mission to require the correction 
of bad practices or conditions which 
may be gisclosed by these investiga- 
tions, dependence being placed wholly 
upon the publicity given the eonclu- 
sions and recommendations contained 
in the published reports, and experi- 
ence has shown that this is quite suf- 
ficient. As soon as it is published, 
copies of the report are furnished the 
responsible officers of the railroad on 
which the accident occurred, as well 
as to the operating officers of all the 
principal railroads of the country; the 
Bureau maintains a mailing list of 
more than 1,500 names for these mime- 
ographed reports, and approximately 
2,000 copies of each report are sent 
out, including those furnished the press 
and the ones sent upon individual re- 
quest. 


There can be no doubt that the acci- 
dent investigation work of the Com- 
mission has been a powerful factor in 
bringing about safer conditions of rail- 
way travel and employment; its influ- 
ence in the conservation of human life 
is regarded with favor by railroad. offi- 
cials and employes alike, and the jus- 
tice and impartiality of the conclusions 
and recommendations contained in the 
reports are generally recognized, 


“Accident Investigations” will 


be published in the issue of Mar. 4 and will also be prepared by W. P. Borland, 
Director of the Bureau of Saféty, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Bills and Resolutions, 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 3774. Mr. Norbeck. To amend the 
United States mining laws applicable to the 
national forests within the State of South 
Dakota; Agriculture and Foregtry. 

H. R. 10422. Mr. Colton, Utah. To au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make exchanges of certain lands. in con- 
nection with the creation of wild life res- 
ervations to be administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Agriculture. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


8. J. Res. 148; Mr. McMaster. For the re- 
lief of the distressed and starving people of 
China; Table. 

Title 23—Highways 

S. 3775. Mr. Oddie. To amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads,” approved July 11, 


1916, as amended and supplemented;. Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


Tithe 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 
and Cemeteries 


H. R. 10419. Mrs. Rogers, Mass. To au- 
thorize the erection of an addition to the 
existing Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Bed- 
ford;..Mass., and to authorize the appro- 
priation therefor; World War Veterans. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary © 
H. R./-10415. Mr. Buckbee, Ill. Regulat- 


ing the terms of court for the State of 
Ulinois in the district courts; Judiciary. 


Title 29—Labor 


S. J. Res. 149. Mr. Brookhart. For the 
relief of unemployed persons in the United 
States; Appropriations, 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

8. 3776. Mr. Steiwer. To aid agriculture 
by exempting from income tax, income from 
agricultural loans; Finance. 

H. R. 10382. Mr. Vinson, Ga.. For the 
relief of the State of Georgia for damage 
to atid destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods in 1929; Roads. 

H, R. 10417. Mr. Hare, 8. C. For the re- 
of South Carolina for 


; on behalf of the Indians of California. 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 7 — Agriculture 


S. 2354. To amend the agricultural mar- 
keting act so as to include naval stores. Re- 
ported to Senate Feb. 28. 


Title 23—Highways 


H, R. 5057. To provide for the construc- 


; tion of a gravel road in the Walker River 


Indian Reservation. Reported to House 


Mar. 1, 


Title 25—Indians 

H. R. 10081, To amend the act authorizing 
the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
Re- 
ported to House Feb. 28. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 1601. To authorize the Department 





of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks 
in favor of Utah State treasurer where the 
originals have been lost. Reported to 


| House Mar. 1. 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 
H. R. 10171. To provide for the erection 
at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., of a 
monument in commemoration of William 
Rufus King, former vice President of. the 
United States. Reported to House Feb. 28. 


Title 46—Shipping 

H. R. 9592. To amend section 407, mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, for ocean mail con- 
tract preference to steamship lines pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board. Passed 
House Mar. 1. 


_ NN LLY GY 
| damage to and destruction of roads and 


bridges by floods in 1929; Roads. 
Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
H. R, 10416. Mr. Elliott, Ind. To provide 
for better facilities for the enforcement of 
the customs and ‘immigration laws; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 49—Transportation 

H. R, 10418, Mr, MeDuffie, Ala. To amend 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
‘to require separate valuation of terminal 
facilities and a reasonable return thereon; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, © 


Hearirig Scheduled 


On 13 Applications to 
Build Radio Stations 
Radio Commission Grants 
Licenses. for  Point-to- 


Point Units in Alaska; De- 
cisions Given in 51 Cases 


Thirteen applications for authority to 
erect broadcasting stations, and three 
applications for authority to establish 
television transmitting stations were des- 
ignated for public hearing by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission on Mar. 1. At 
the same time the Commission announced 
decisions ,granting 46 applications and 
denying five. 

Sixteen licenses were. granted for op- 
eration of radio. point-to-point stations 
in Alaska, 11. of. which are to Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. Under a gay adopted 
recently, licenses are granted to interests 
in Alaska when they conform with rec- 
ommendations of the Signal Corps, 
which maintains a radio-cable system in 
the territory. 


The Commission’s statement follows | 


in full text: 


The Commission, Mar. 1, took the fol- 
lowing action: 

Applications granted: 

mer §S. Pierce, principal, Seneca Voc. 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; WOI, Iowa 
State Gime of Agr. & Mec. Arts, Ames, 
|lowa; WBNY, Baruchrome Corp., New York 
| City; WHN, Marcus Loew Booking Agency, 
‘New York City; WKAR, Mich. State Col- 
{lege, E. Lansing, Mich., installation of 
automatic frequency control. 

WRAF, The Radio Club, Inc., Laporte, 
Ind., installation of new transmitter with 
automatic frequency control. , 

Sam Liberto, doing business as Liberto 
Radio Sales Co., San Antonio, Tex., vol- 
untary assignment of license to Radio Sam 
Brdestg. Co., Inc. 

KVL, Arthur C. Dailey, Seattle, Wash., vol- 
untary assignment of license to KVL, Inc. 

WOPI, Radiophone Service Co., Bristol, 
Tenn., voluntary assignment ef license to 
Radiophone’ Brdestg. Station WOPI, Inc. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N, Y., authorized to move transmitter, in- 
stall new equipment (500 watts), increase 
modulation; authorized to erect emergency 
transmitter during removal of regular trans- 
mitter, power of emergency transmitter, 
250 watts; license to operate emergency 
transmitter during removal and erection 
of regular transmitter. 

KFDM, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., authorized to move main studio 
locally in Beaumont. 7 

KSAT, Texas Air Transport Brdestg. Co., 
Birdville, Tex., authorized to change loca- 
tion of main studio to Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Towa, authorized to increase hours of op- 
eration from 2 to 3 p. m. each day except 
Sunday, and from 11 to 12 Sunday nights. 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, approved for 250 watts 
daytime power, but no change’ in hours 
of operation. 

KGEZ, Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, 
Kalispell, Mont., authorized to move studio 
and transmitter locally in Kalispell, and 
install new equipment with maximum powet 
of 150 watts, and automatic frequency con- 
trol. No change in frequency authorized. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Mar. 4. 





Mr. Borah Discusses 
Armament Meeting 


Failure Would Undermine Con- 
fidence, He Declared 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
by the leaders in the conference. There 
is the League of Nations, the Locarno 
pact, the peace pact, every conceivable 
means for arbitration and peaceful ad- 
justment and every pledge which nations 
could possibly lay upon their conscience, 
and still there is maneuvering and fight- 
ing for advantage as if it were a gath- 
ering of a great aggregation of un- 
friendly nations, free from pledges and 
free from all obligations of peace. 

Winston Churchill, the distinguished 
| British statesman, has expressed the 
fear that England would lose her long- 
time dominance of the sea. She will lose 
it. It does not make any difference 
what the London conference does, no 
single nation in the future will dominate 
the sea. The sea is the commons of 
all humanity. It belongs to every na- 
tion and people who wish to traverse it 
and use it for carrying on trade and 
commerce. If nations are not willing to 
come together intelligently and agree in 
accordance with the decree of nature 
that the sea shall be free and open to 
all for legitimate commerce, nations will 
in the absence of any such agreement 
rely more and more upon their navies 
to protect their commerce. But the’idea 
that any one nation is going to control 
the seas and permit all other nations 
to use it only by sufferance, that is to 
say, when it is not injurious to the 
dominant nation, is a thing of the past. 
We ought to have intelligence enough 
to come together as nations and \people 
and put into law the. decree of nature, 
that is to say, that the sea bélongs to all. 

If we do not do. so, undoubtedly such 
failure to do so will find its expression 
in larger navies. But I venture the 
opinion that, whether it is in accordance 
with law and understanding between na- 
tions or whether it springs from the ne- 
cessity of modern conditions, no one na- 
tion is longer going to be able to claim 
it is the mistress of the seas. , 

It has been suggested that President 
Hoover should call our delegates home. 
I do not agree with this suggestion. In 
the great battle for humanity, Ameri- 
cans should be the last to quit the field. 
Patient, persistent, courageous, bold, to 
the last. If this conference is to fail; 
if the world is to go forward, increas- 
ing this cruel burden of armaments; if 
men, women, and children are to con- 
tinue to carry this load as best they 
may, and to,be called upon year after 
year to sacrifice the essential elements 
of health and prosperity, let us not our- 
selves be impatient in starting this crim- 
a conspiracy against the human fam- 
ily, 

The press dispatches carry the news 
from different quarters of the United 
States that the people who are seeking 
work are being clubbed and denounced 
as Communists, A policy so cruel, so in- 
human, will not suffice to give content- 
ment, or even obedience, to an over- 
taxed, underemployed people, If these 
governments and their representatives 
do not sufficiently realize at this time 
the necessity of taking some risk in 
order to lift this weight of armaments 
ge ge pecples, T oo. to ay that 
in due time they wi ve ample notice 
of their mistake, 
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New Books 


AuTHorizen Statements. ONLY Are PresenTeD Herein, Bi 
Pustisnep Witnout ComMENT By THe Unitep States D 


Books : 


Réceived by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Con 
cal documents and 
Library of Congress card number is 


eign languages, offi 


Leach, William Herman. Church publicity; 
a complete treatment of Eee. oppor- 
tunities and methods in the local ‘¢hurch. 
270 p., illus. Nashville, Tenn.,/Cokesbury 
press, 1930. 793 

Lo, Ren Yen, China’s revolution £rom, the 
inside. 307. p. N. Y., The Abingdon 
press, 1930, 30-3784 

| McSkimmon, Mary, comp. .. . This inter- 
locking world, compiled from the litera- 
tures of many lands, by . .. and Carol 
Della Chiesa. (Academy classics~ for 
junior high schools.) 248 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, New York, ete. Allyn and Bacon, 
i 30-3780 
Mainage, Theodore. Immortality; . essays 
on the problem of life after death, by... 
translated from the fourth French’ edi- 
tion by the Rev. J. M. Lelen. 273 p. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder book co.,.;1930. 
30-3799 

Mellor, Stanley Alfred. Liberation, by .. . 
with an introduction by J. Middleton 
Murry. 335 p. London, Constable.& co., 
1929. 30-3803 
Newton Joseph Fort. The new preaching; 
a little book about a great art. 187 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1930. 
30-3789 

Oxenham, John, pseud. First prayers for 
children; a manual of help for parent, by 

. .. and Roderic Dunkerley. 80 p. atk’ 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 30-3801 
Rosenwasser, Herman. Common ground; 
or, All for one. 214 p. N. Y., Common 
30-3794 


ground press, 1929. 
Shaw, Plato Ernest. The early Menetariate 
ith a 
“Soo p. 


and the Eastern church, by ... 
foreword by Rev. Lighton Pullan. 
Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing co., 1930. 
30-380: 
Souls set free; true stories of miraculous 
deliverances from the bondage of sin and 
death, by Amy Wilson-Carmichael, H., Vir- 
ginia Blakeslee, Henry D. Campbell..(and 
others), representing Africa, Brazil, China, 
Guatemala, India and Mexico. p., 
illus. Chicago, The Bible institute colport- 
age assoc., 1929. 30-3792 
Texas archaeological and paleontological 
society. Bulletin of the Texas archaeo- 
logical and paleontological society. v. 1. 
Sept. 1929. 1 v., illus. Abilene, Tex., The 
Society, 1929. 30-3843 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. The Thack- 
eray alphabet, written and illustrated by 
-.. 6 p., 26 facsimile. London,.J. Mur- 
ray, 1929. 30-3779 
Vollintine, Grace. ... The American people 
and their old world ancestors. (The 
Tryon and Lingley history series). 576 
p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 
30-3785 
Whitfield, Archie Stanton. Mrs. Gaskell, her 
life and work. 258 p. London, G.° Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1929. 30-3783 
Wonders of Italy; the monuments of an- 
tiquity, the churches, the palaces, the 
treasures of art;,a handbook for students 
and travellers, with 2,939 illustrations 
and several charts. 6th ed., enl. and rev. 
(The Medici art series.) 569-p., illus. 
Florence, G. Fattorusso, 1930. 30-3787 
Wray, Newton. The Book of Job; a “Bib- 
lical masterpiece interpreted 
plained by ... 218:p. Boston, Mass., 
Hamilton bros., 1929. 30-3800 





Abbott, LaWrence Fraser. The story of 
Nylic; a history of the origin and devel- 
opment of the New York. life insurance 
company from 1845 to'1929, by Lawrence 
F. Abbott. 329 p. N, Y., The Cémpany, 
1930. 30-3963 

Australia. Royal commission on finances of 
South Australia, as affected by federation. 
. . . Report of the Royal commission on 
the finances of South Australia, as af- 
fected by federation, together with ap- 


and “ ex- | 


ess. Fiction, books in for- 
‘ldren’s books are excluded. 
at end of last line. 


pendices. 48 p. .Canberra, H. J. Green, 
government printer, 1929. 29-27840 
Augtt lia. Parliament, Joint committee of 
public accounts. Report on tempo- 
rary©employment in the commonwealth 
public service. 15 p. Canberra,,H, J. 
Green, government printer, 1929. 29-25848 
Australia. Parliament. Senate. Committee 
on desirability and commercial possibility 
of sending messages from Australia to 
England over the Beam wireless at a 
penny a word. ... Report from the Select 
committee appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the desirability and commer- 
cial possibility of sending messages from 
Australia to England over the Beam 
a laelens at a penny a word, together 
with Minutes of proceedings of the com- 
mittee and Minutes of evidence. 56 p. 
Canberra, J. Green, government 
printer, 1929. 29-27839 
Bender, Harold Stauffer. Two centuries of 
American Mennonite~literature; a bibli- 
ography of Mennonitica Americana, 1727- 
1928, by Harold S. Bender. (Studies in 
Anabaptist and Mennonite history, no. 1.) 
181 p. Goshen, Ind., The Mennonite his- 
torical society, Goshen collegg, 1929. 
wm 30-3847 
Bragg, Paul C. Truth about sex. 267 p. 
Hollywood, Calif., National diet & health 
assoc., 1929. 30-3863 
Canada, Bureau of Statistics. Division of 
demography. ... Children in gainful oc- 
cupations. Enfants dans des occupations 
témunerees. 87 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
1929. 29-27851 
Canada. Dept. of trade and commerce. Com- 
mercial intelligence service. Switzerland 
as a market, by J. C. Macgillivray, Cana- 
dian government trade commissioner in 
Holland. Reprinted from the “Cemmer- 
cial intelligence journal.” Department of 
trade and commerce, Commercial service. 
52. p,, Ottawa, Can., F, A. Acland, 1929. 
Fe 29-27853 
Carmody, Francis Xavier. A treatise on 
NewYork practice, with forms. Students’ 
ed. “By . .-. with a supplement by John 
T. Loughran. 912, 64 p. N. Y., Clark 
Boardman co., 1929. 30-3857 
Durant, William James. The story of philos- 
ophy; the. lives and opinions of the 
greater philosophers, by Will Durant, 
Ph. D. 592 p. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 
1929, 30-3856 
Egypt. Irrigation dept. ... List of locks 
and opening bridges on navigable water- 
ways ip upper and lower Egypt. 23 p. 
Gairo, Government press, 1929. 29-27873 
Ellis, Mrs. Jean Morris. Character analysis 
“subman or superman.” 223 p., illus. 
Los‘ ‘Angeles, Calif., Jean M. Ellis, 1929. 
Pe Gm 30-3855 
Encyclopaedia of the social sciences, editor- 
in-chief, Edwin R. A: Seligman; associate 
editor, Alvin Johnson. 1v. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-3962 
Fleming, Denna Frank. The treaty veto of 
the American Senate. 325 p. N. Y., G. 
P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-3960 
French, Laura Margaret. History of Em- 
‘poria and Lyon County, by... . with an 
inttoduction by William Allen White. 292 
p. Emporia, Kan., Emporia gazette print, 
1929, 30-3955 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. .. . Merchan- 
dise marks act, 1926. Report of the 
Standing committee respecting elastic 
and articles made therefrom. (Gt. Brit. 
Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3280.) 7 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. 29-25835 
Keister, Albert 8. Our financial system; 
an introductory text. (Textbooks in the 
social studies. Advanced series, ed. by 
L. C. Marshall and L. S. Lyon.) 493 p., 
illus. N-¥., The Macmillan éo., 1930. 
30-3865 


Changes in Army Assignments 


Following Infantry officers from students 
at Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
to duty in office of Chief of Infantry: Majs. 
Roy A. Hill, Ralph A. Jones, Carlin C. 
Stokely, Charles H. White. 

Following officers from students at Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., to duty in 
office of the chief of arm or service specified: 
Maj. William J. Calvert, Q..C.; Maj: Junius 
W. Jones, A. C.; Maj. Robert C. Williams, 
Eng.; Maj. Robert L. Eichelberger,A. G, D.; 
Maj. Edgar C. Jones, M. C. tee 

Following Infantry officers from: students 
at Army War College, Washington, D, C., to 
duty at Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga.: 
Lt. Col. Joseph A. Atkins, Maj. Albert S. J. 
Tucker. 

Maj. Julian F. Barnes, F. A., from stu- 
dent at Army War College, Washington, D. 
C., to Fort Sill, Okla., as instructor at Field 
Artillery School. 

Lt. Col. George A. Lynch, Inf., from stu- 
dent at Army War College, Washington, D. 
C., to overseas replacement depot, Fort Clo- 
cum, N. Y. . 

Majs. William R. Nichols, C. A. G., George 
W. Sliney, F. A., and Walter O. Rawls, Fin., 
from students at Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Hawaiian Department. 


| Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc, oc- 
curring among the commissioned an@. war- 
rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the 
week ended Feb. 26, 1930: 

Capt. W. H. Munter, detached command 
Section Base 2, Stapleton, N. Y., effective 
about June 10, assigned command Eastern 
Division, Boston, Mass. 

Comdr. James Pine, detached command 
Wainwright, Boston, Mass.,; effective about 
May 15; ordered report Capt. John. Boe- 
deker, General Engineering & Drydock Co., 
Oakland, Calif., for such duty as he may 
assign him, and to command Itasea when 
placed in commission. ‘ 

Comdr (E.) G. W. Cairnes, detached 
Headquarters, effective about June 2; or- 
dered report Capt. John Boedeker, General 
Engineering & Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif., 
for duty in connection with machinery for 
Sebago, and as engineer@of that . vessel 
when placed in commission. 

Lt. Comdr. (E.) G. R. O’Connor, detached 
Academy, effective about Apr. 1; ordered 
report Capt. John Boedeker, General Engi- 
neering & Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif, for 
duty in connection with installation of ma- 
chinery on Itasca, and as engineer officer 
of that vessel when placed in commission. 

Resignation of Harold B. Adams,.of the 
Patterson, Stapleton, N. Y., as Lieutenant 
(T.), accepted, effective Oct, 23. sibs 

Resignation of William D. Wilson, of.the 
Terry, Stapleton, N. Y., as Ensign (T,), ac- 
cepted, effective Aug. 20. a 

Lt. (T.) R. W. Dierlam, of the Comanche, 
Galveston, Tex., ordered report Commander, 
Eighth District, for assignment to duty in 
office, Eighth District, effective upon the 
date of his reversion® to former warrant 
grade, boatswain (L.), May 1, 1930. 

Bosn. (T,) Ulrie F. Engman, detached Ac- 
tive, Section Base 5, Boston, Mass., about 
Mar. 5, and assigned Marion, Section Base 
4, New London, Conn. 

Bosn. (T;) Thomas F. Sullivan, detached 
Marion, Section Base 4, New London,”’Conn., 
effective Mar. 1, 1930, and assigned Active, 
Section Base 5, Boston, Mass. 

Bosn. (T.) Michael J. Seibert, detached 
Manning, Norfolk, Va., about Feb. 24,'1930, 
and assigned Section Base 8, Norfolk, Va. 

Bosn, (T,) Elmer J. Uebel, detached Sec- 
tion Base 8, Norfolk, Va., and assigned 
Manning, Norfolk, Va. 

Gun. Herbert I. Vernet, detached Section 
Base 8, Norfolk, Va., and asigned Modoc, 
now at Norfolk, Va. . 

Gam, ons = erm, autmhed Modoc, 
now at Norfolk, Va., ass Section 
Base .8, Norfolk, Va, 





Lt. Col. Forrest E. Williford, C. A. C., from 
student at Army War College, Washington, 
D. C., to Philippine Department. 

Following officers from duty as students at 
Army War College, Washington, D. C., to 
stations indicated: Majs. Charles P. Hall and 
Russell P. Hartle, Philippine Department; 
Maj. Charles F. Williams, Eng., Panama 
Canal Department; Lt. Cols. Rohert Blaine 
afid Innis P. Swift, Cav., Fort Riley, Kans.; 
Maj. Oliver L. Spiller, C. A. C., Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.; Lt. Col. Arthur G. 
Fisher, A. C., Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Maj. 
Joseph T. McNarney, A. C., March Field, 
Calif; Maj. Richard Park, Eng: Boston, 
Mass., engineer district; Maj. Thomas C. 
Spencer, S. C., Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Maj. 
Lindsay MeD. Silvester, Inf., North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Following officers from stations indicated 
to duty as instructors at Command and Gen- 
eral: Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: 
Maj. Oliver Allen, Inf., Fort McPherson, 
Ga.; Maj. Ralph C. Smith, Inf., Presidio of 
San :Franheisco, Calif.; Maj. Allan C. Mc- 
Bride, F. A., Fort Sill, Okla.; Maj. Millard 
F. Harmon, A. C., March Field, Calif.; Maj. 
Homer M. Groninger, Cav., United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Maj. 


Edward P. King Jr., F. A., student at Army | 


War College, Washington, D. C.; Majs. Gil- 
bert 8. Brownell, Clyde R. Eisenschmidt, 
Richard C. Stickney, LeRoy H. Watson, Inf., 
now students at the Fort Leavenworth 
senna, Cant. Paul C. Febiger, Cav., Fort 
r,, Kans. 
aj. Charles C. Smith, Cav., from duty 


|at Command and General Staff School, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Lt, Col, Albert L. Rhoades, S. C., Maj. 
Edgar B. Colladay, C. A. C., and Maj. Earl 
North, Eng., from students at Army War 
Colege, Washington, D. C., to duty in office 
of Assistant Secretary of War. 


Marine Corps Orders 


Mal. Howard W. Stone, assigned to duty 
with the Fourth Regiment, China. 

2d Lt. Donald G. Willis, on Feb, 20, de- 
tached’ Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash; 
ington, D. C., to M. B., N. Yd., Washington. 

2d Lt. Joseph L. Wolfe, killed in an air- 
plane, crash 6n Feb. 20. 

Chf.. Pay Clk. Malcolm E, Richardson, as- 
signed to duty at M. B., N. 8., Cavite, P. I. 

Maj. Roy D. Lowell, on Mar. 1, detached 
Nicaraguan National Guard; detachment to 
M. B.'N. A., Annapolis, Md. 

Capt. Edwin P. McCaulley, A. Q. M., on 
or about Mar. 10; detached Depot of Sup- 
plies, N. O. B., Hampton Roads, Va., to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., 
to-repert not later than Mar. 15. « . 

Ist Lt. Richard Fagan, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment. 

‘Pay’ Clks. James U. Meyer, David R. 
Porter, appointed to pay clerk and assigned 
to duty at Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C, 

The following named officers detached Sec- 
ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to station indicated, 
via first available Government conveyance: 

Capts. Herbert Rose, Karl I. Buse, 1st Lt. 
William C. Hall, M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. Edward B. Moore, M. B., Parris Is- 
land,,.8, C. 

Col. Richard P. Williams, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to Garde d’Haiti, 

ie Col, Franklin B. Garrett, on or about 
Mar, 10 detached Office of the Coordinator, 
Fourtty Area, New Orleans, La., to Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua. 

lstLts. William J. Stamper, George W. 


Waiker, detached Fourth Regiment, China, | 


to Department of the Pacific, via the U.S. 8. 
Chaumont scheduled to sail from Shanghai, 
China, on or about Mar. 3.,° 


ut Lt. John H. Coffman, detached M. D,, | 


8. Pittsburgh, to Department of the 
Pacific, via the U. S. 8. Ramapo scheduled to 
sail-from Manila, PB, ‘ 


1, on or about Mar. -6. 


Documents described under this’ 
are obtainable at prices stated, 
sive of postage, from the. In 
sion of The United States 
Library of Congress card 
given. In ordering, 
the card numbers, 8 

Treaty between the United, 
Poland; Conciliation—Treaty 


nw ( 
ull title, and : 
ould be given. 


Mote sot 


806. United States Department <= State, 


Price, 5 cents. 

Composition and Structure of M f 
Bulletin 149, United States National Mu- 
seum. Smithsonian Institution, United 
States National Museum. Price, 40 cents, 

30-26218 

The Foraminifera of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Part 7, Nonionidae, Camerinidae, Penero- 
plidae and Alveolinellidae—Bulletin 104, 
Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum. Price, 35 cents. : 

18-26668 

Federal Legislation, Regulations and Rul- 
ings Affecting Land-Grant Colleges an 
Experiment Stations—Department re 
cular 251, United oars Department of 
Agriculture. Price, cents. 

a (Agr. 14-1586) 


-26219 


‘ 


Specific Gravity and Baume Gravity Tables, - 


for Turpentine—Circular No. 110, United 
States Department of Agriculture. ae 
5 cents. Agr. 30-1 
Control of Insect Pests in Stored Grain— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1483, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 16 
cents. Agr. 36-157 
Feeding Chickens—Farmers’ Bulletin No, 
1541, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-158 
Small Trees Wasteful to Cut for Saw Tim- 
ber—Leaflet No. .55, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 30-159 
Destruction of Oyster Bottoms in Mobile 
Bay by the Flood of 1929—Bureau of Fish- 
eries Document No. 1069, United States 
Department of Commerce, Price, 10 cents. 


Telegraphs, 1927—Census of Electrical In- 
dustries. Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 


5 cents. 24-26770 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. George W. Kenyon, det. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., to 5th Nav, 
Dist., Hampton Rds., Va., for duty. 

Lt. Comdr. Harry D. McHenry, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Litchfield; to Div. of Fit. 
Trng., Navy Dept. 

Lt. Comdr. Franz B. Melendy, det. Navi 
Sta., Guam, about Apr. 19; to duty as Asst. 
Naval Attache, Am. Embassy, Tokyo, Japan. 

Lt.. Joseph A. Connolly, det. Bu. 
about June 14; to command U. &. S. R-1. 

Lt. Harly F. Cope, det. U. S. S.-S-38;° to 
U. S. S. 


av. 


8-40. 


Lt. Lawrence W. Curtin, det.-VO Sad: 28‘ 


(U. S. S. Florida), Air, Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 
about May 10; to Nav. Air Sta., Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Lt. Frank A. Davis, det. VO Sad. 28/(U. 
S. S. Arkansas), Air Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; to 
Nav. Air Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Daniel V. Gallery Jr., det. VT Sad. 
98 (U. S. S. Wright), Air Sqds., Setg. Fit.; 
about May 10; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 


a. 

Lt. John P. Hildman, relieved from all 
active duty about Feb. 5; to home. 

Lt. Robert W. Morse, det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., about June 1; to VT 
Sqd. 9S, Air. Sads., Sctg. Fit. 

Lt. Bruce Settle, det. U. S. S. Raleigh 
about May 15; to Navy Yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lt. George R. Veed, relieved from all .ac- 
tive duty about Apr. 1; to home. 

Lt. Oscar A. 
Washington, D.. C., about June 1; to VO 
Sqd. 5B (U. S. S. West Virginia), Air. Sqds., 
Battle Fit. ' 

Lt. (jg) William A. Hickey, det. U. S)'S. 
Greer about May 20; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Aubrey B. Leggett, det. U. 8S. 
Aaron Ward about May 20; to Nayal 
Academy. 


Lt. (jg) Edward S. Mulheron, det. VT 


Sqd. 98 (U. S. S. Wright), Air Sads., Sctg. 
Fit., about May 10; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) John L. Stephens Jr., det. U. $. S, 
S-9; to continue treatment, Nav. Hosp. 
| Washington, D. C. 

Lt. (jg) William L. Turney, det. U, 8.8. 
Dorsey about May 20; to Naval Academy. 

Lt. (jg) Ralph E. Westbrook, ors. Jan. 
8 revoked; to continue duty U. 8 
McCawley. 

Ens. James H. Brett Jr., ors. Jan. 25 rPe- 
voked; det. U. S. S. Colorado about Feb. 7; 
to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens. Francis C. B. McCune, to duty in_con- 
nection U. S. S. Northampton and on board 
that vessel when commissioned on Mar, 3. 
Acceptance resignation cancelled. 

Lt. John Q. Owsley (M. C.), det. “Nav. 
Hosp., N. Y.; to Naval Dispensary, Navy 
Dept.; ors. Feb. 15 revoked. 

Lt. Comdr. James C. Lough (D. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco, Calif.; to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; ors, Jan. 28 can- 
celled. 

Lt. Joseph W. Baker (D. C.), det. 2nd 
Brigade, U. Marines, Managua, Nica- 
ragua; to treatment, Nav, Hosp. New 
York, N. Y. 

Lt. Sydney P. Vail (D. C.), det, U. 8. S, 
Altair; to U. S. 8S. Aroostook. 

Lt. Walter W. Gilmore (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. about May 20; 
to U. S. S. Concord. : i 

Capt. John J. Brady (Ch. C.), det. U. 8, 
|S. Rochester about Mar. 1; to U. 8. S. Cali- 
| fornia as Fleet Chaplain. 

Lt. Edwin D. Miller (C. E. C.), ors. Dee, 
12 modified; to duty at the Marine Bks., 
Quantico, Va. ; 

Chf. Mach. Martin J. Moore, det: Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va., about Mar..1; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 
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. Growth of Insurance Read justed’Rates of Benefit Society | 


Upheld Over Charge of Discrimination 


Th Connecticut Audit Original Ruling Reversed by Decision Supporting Attempt 
c To Place Organization on Sound Basis © 


"Three Travelers’ Firms De- 


clared to Be in Sound Con- 
ditiort by State Depart- 
ment Examiners 
State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Mar. 1. 


’ The State insurance department has 
just announced the completion of its reg- 


_ular quadrennial examination of the 


three Travelers companies—the Travelers 


“Insurance Company, the Travelers In- 


demnity Company and the Travelers Fire 
‘Insurance Company. All three companies 
are declared to be “in a sound financial 
condition resulting from healthy and con- 
‘servafive growth.” e 

Phe examination of the companies was 
»made concurrently and covers the four- 
year period ending Dec. 31, 1928. An 
authorized summary of the examination 
report prepared by the State insurance 
department follows in full text. _ 

The examination report concludes as 
regards, the Travelers In3urance Com- 
pany: This examination reveals that the 
financial position of the Travelers In- 
surance Company is strong, that the 
company is efficiently organized ,,and 
well-managed and that its policyholders 
receive fair and equitable treatment. Its 
assets have increased at a. remarkable 
rate, are amply secured and meet statu- 
‘tory requirements. Its liabilities as re- 
ported in its annual statement are ade- 
- quate. 

Company’s Assets Increase 


The company’s assets increased $223,- 
887,058 during the period covered by the 
examination. The total admitted assets 


as of Dec. 31, 1928, and Dec. 31, 1924,+ 


amounted to $554,009,360 and $330,122,- 
302, respectively. 

__ The company paid dividends on the 
capital stock for the four-year period 


_ totaling $12,480,000, of which $5,490,000 


was paid by the life department and $6,- 
$90,000 by the easualty department. 

Its special reserves, which are set up 
in order to offset any future deprecia- 
tion in assets, excess losses due to ca- 
tastrophes and unfavorable underwrit- 
.ing experience, totaled $31,152,109, as 
of Dec. 31, 1928, divided between the life 
and casualty departments as $9,857,076 
and $21,295,033, respectively. The total 
amount of capital, surplus and special 
reserves was determined by the exami- 
_nation to be $74,205,533. This ds an 
increase of $33,807,279 over the corre- 
Sponding figure at the date of the last 
examiantion report. 
period the capital was increased by $7,- 
500,000, the present capital being $20,- 
000,000. 

The company’s home office real estate 
increased in book and market value $5,- 
544,980 during the four years, the value 
at the time of the last,examiantion being 
Since then purchases, im- 
*provements and new construction have 
added $6,506,636 to the total, and de- 
_ductions ‘for depreciation amounted to 
$961,656, leaving the net total $13,716,- 
911 for book and market value of the 
home office real estate property. The 
report reveals that an independent ap- 
praisal resulted in a value of $19,054,- 


909 for the same property, but the ex- 


a@miners have used in their report the 
.more conservative figure as shown in 
the company’s annual statement. 

Initial Capital Was $50,000 

The company started in 1863 with a 
capital of $50,000, paid in at par. Be- 
tween 1908 and Jan. 1, 1929, there have 
been. nine capital increases at par for 
a total of $16,500,000. The capital in- 
creases were as follows: 1908, $1,000,- 
000; 1910, $500,000; 1913, $2,500,000; 
1916, $1,000,000; 1920, $1,500,000; 1928, 
$2,500,000; 1925, $2,000,000; 1926, $3,- 
000,000; 1928, $2,500,000. 

The capital on Dec. 31, 1928, the date 
of the departmental examination, was 
$17,500,000. It was increased to $20,- 
000,000 on Sept. 18, 1929, and, under a 
charter amendment effected at the 1929 
session of the legislature, its authorized 
capital was increased to $50,000,000. 

The company operates in every State 

of the Union and every province of Can- 
ada except the Prince Edward Island. 
It uses the branch office system almost 
exclusively, although there are a few 
eneral agents, and maintains more than 
5 branches. Chartered as a personal 
accident company in 1863, its organiza- 
tion marked the beginning of casualty 
imsurance in America. 

The Travelers Indemnity Company has 
been in operation since 1903, when it 
commenced business with a capital of 
$250,000 and surplus of $62,500. On 
Dec. 31, 1928, the capital stood at 
$3,000,000 and surplus at $5,390,335, in 
addition to special reserve of $1,711,006. 
All of the capital except the directors’ 
qualifying shares is owned by the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. The: present 
‘e@harter as amended provides that the 
capital may be increased to $10,000,000. 

Growth of Company 

Tha growth during the four-year pe- 
riod is summarized as follows: 

On Dec. 31, 1924, the company had 
admitted assets of $12,065,541, a capital 
of $1,500,000, and a surplus of $2,227,- 


“150 as determined by the departmental 


examination as of Dec. 31, 1928. On 
Dec. 31, 1928, the admitted assets stood 
at $20,682,587, the capital had been in- 
“ereased to $3,000,000 and the surplus 
stood at $5,390,335. In addition to the 
above, the company carried a_ special 
reserve of $1,711,006 against fluctuation 
of market values and other contin- 
gencies. 

The above results of the company’s op- 
erations over the four-year period are 
considered all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that in 1926, by a spe- 
cial dividend of $75 per share, the stock- 

lders were reimbursed for the entire 
$1,125,000 of surplus paid in since or- 

ganization. - ; 
The Travelers Fire In:urance Company 


a2 n business in 1924 with a paid-up 


capital of $500,000 and surplus of like 
amount. Rapid growth called for an in- 
crease in capital of $500,000 and a con- 
“tribution of $2,000,000 to surplus the 
following 5 year. In 1926, another $500,- 
000 was added to the capital and another 
,000 was paid into the surplus ac- 

Like sums wer added to capital 

and paid into surplus in 1927, bringing 
the tgtal paid-up capital to $2,000,000 
‘and making the total contribution to sur- 
plus $6,500,000. The entire capital stock 
of the company with the exception of 


_ the directors’ qualifying shares, is owned 


y the Travelers Indemnity Company. It 
i to transact .business in all 
of the United States except New 


“examination of this 
\ 


- 


i 
Pips, 


During the same, 
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cies in a for a period, of six 
months from and after July 1, 1929, by 
those who were 67 years of age and;over 
and to take care of the various ‘options 
for those members who have reached the 
age of 67 years and over. It\is*argued 
that this’ was an unwarranted and il- 
legal diversion of the surplus, . 

The surplus fund is that portion. of the 
benefit fund derived from the payment 
of assessments for death and disability 
benefits in excess of such claims. ‘In the 
first place, it must .be remembered ‘that 
this was not a disbursement at all: "The 
society did not part with any of. this 
fund, nor was it transferred to the gen- 
eral fund, the only other fund maintained 
by a fraternal benefit society. The so- 
ciety had all the fund after the so-called 
allocation just as it had it all before. 

The allocation, so far as the transfer 
of funds was concerned, was merely a 
matter of bookkeeping. The nearly $9,- 
000,000 placed to the credit of the cer- 
tificates of those joining the socie,y. after 
July 1, 1919, as a reserve, was a part df 
nearly $12,000,000 surplus arising vut of 
the payments of such members: As it 
was designated a reserve to meet the pay- 
ment of the certificates of those members, 
it cannot be said to be a diversion from 
the purposes for which it is held. 


Old Members Not 
Contributors to Excess 


| -The sum of $7,342,538.73 credited to 
the certificates of those under 67'was a 
credit to the purpose of meeting defi- 
ciencies in the benefit fund to be derived 
from those certificates during the.year in 
which such members might cancel the 
‘old and take up new certificates. ‘This 
|can not be said to be a diversion’ of the 
i benefit fund. The substance of what 
was done was a matter of bookkeeping. 
The argument that it is to pay premiums 
is without force. It was an increase to 
that amount in the credit of those cer- 
tificates in the benefit fund. It is to be 
used to pay death claims of such»mem- 
bers.¢ The sum of: $22,908,339 to°those 
over 67 was to cover a like purpose for 
the six months’ period in which’ they 
might make election from the -plans 
' offered and for the payment of ‘the va- 
rious options when selected... Such 
credits were similar to those made to 
members under 67 and can not’ be said 
to be diversions. Clearly, paid-up in- 


proper uses of the benefit fund. , Such 
are of the purposes for which the. bene- 
fit fund is held. The so-called allotment 
is not open to this objection. ‘ 

It is also argued that this allotment is 
in violation of the rights of all the mem- 
bers; that the surplus fund was collected 
from all the members and all had ag in- 
terest in it in proportion to the money 
|they paid in. In so far as the members 
paid any part of the surplus this is true, 
but the mortality tables show that no 
member oyer 60 has contributed’ ‘any- 
thing to this surplus but their payments 
have gone to pay insurance cost, This 
so-called ‘surplus is only that part re- 
maining after insurance cost is paid. 
Of the $39,000,000 on hand over $16,- 
000,000 is interest on the benefit fund 
paid in since 1919. Over $12,000,000 of it 
represents lapses since 1919. Nearly 
$12,000,000 of it represents surplus over 
insurance cost paid in by those joining 
the society since 1919. On this they are 
‘allotted but approximately $9,000,000. 


Security of Beneficiaries 
Is Improved by Plan 


Most: of this so-called surplus. is’ allo- 
cated to the older members. While it is 
probably impossible to make an,,alloca- 
tion, such as here made, in a -manner 
| equally fair to all, yet only thosé..whose 
contributions are in excess of current in- 
surance cost have any claim to the sur- 
plus created. (United Order of Foresters 
v. Miller, supra; Thomas v. Knights of 
Maccabees, supra.) Those over 67 who 
have no claim to it at all receive more 
than half of it. Those thus losing most 
heavily, if it can be said there is a.loss, 
are those joining after July, 1, 1919, 
who are not complaining. : 

It must be remembered that, after all, 
in this allocation there is no actual dis- 
bursement of the funds of the society 
except to /those taking the cash, sur- 
render value of their certificates, which 
is a proper charge against the benefit 
|fund where. authorized. by the by-laws, 
whether such fund has been allocated or 
remains as one entity. All certificates 
maturing after this adjustment may, as 
before, call on that fund for payment 
where necessaty: The security. of the 
beneficiaries is not affected by the allot- 
ment but is greatly enhanced by the 
plan of adjustment. 

There remains the fourth -eontention 
aa 
company was made during January, 1925, 
consisting chiefly of verification of» the 
annual statement as of Dec. 31, 1924. 
Up to that time no policies had’ been 
written by the company. The audit was 
made concurrently with the examinations 
of the Travelers Insurance Company and 
the Travelers Indemnity Company. 

Market Value of Securities 

Net premiums received during the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to $8,- 
$35,849 and .the total income was $8,- 
963,509. Net paid losses during the year 
amounted to $3,287,180 and total dis- 
bursements were $8;477,939. The. total 
market value of the bonds and stocks of 
the company as of. Dec, 31, 1928, . was 
determined as $11,879,360, an increase 
of $9,200 over the aggregate market 
value as reported by the company. ° 

On Dec. 31, 1928, the gross fire pre- 
miums on policies in force amounted. to 
$12,616,313, and the unearned. portion 
was computed as $6,579,515. The gross 
premiums on policies in force, -repre- 
‘senting all classes other than fire, 
amounted to $2,835,169, upon which the 
unearned part was computed as $1,466,- 
658. This made the total unearned pre- 
mium reserve $8,046,173. The company 
carried a special reserve of $635,322. 
The various changes resulting from the 
examination increased the surplus and 
special reserves by $75,369. ’ 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit covering the period from Oct. 25, 
1924—the date at which the company be- 
gan business—to Det. 31, 1928, reveals 
that the loss from‘ underwriting was 
$4,672,391 and gain from investments 
$1,299,401. During the same period $6,- 
500,000 was paid into surplus and $710,- 
690 Soprppriated for ppeetel reserve, Its 
surplus as Dec. 31, 1928, as detér- 
mined by the examination, was...$2,- 
416,320, 
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of. the appellants—that in adopting sec- 
tion’ 42 the: society had no authority 
other than the act of 1919 relating to 
fraternal beneficiary societies, hereinbe- 
fore. mentioned, and that such act is un- 
constitutional. he appelleés in their 
answer deny that this act is the only au- 
thority for the adoption of section 42, 
and allege that in so doing they were 
acting ‘within the powers conferred by 
the society’s charter and by the laws of 
the State of Illinois, including said act 
of, 1949, the invalidity of which they 
eny. 


Change to Sound Basis 
Was Duty of Society 


Section 1 of the act of 1893 relating to 
fraternal beneficiary societies (Smith’s 
Stat. 1929, p. 1714,) provides: 

Any such society, order or association may 
create, maintain and disburse a reserve fund 
in accordance with its constitution and by- | 
laws. Such reserve fund, if amy, shall repre- 
sent certain prescribed accumulations or per- 
centage retained for the benefit of its mem- 
bers or their beneficiaries, and no part 
thereof shall be used for expenses nor for 
any purpose except the payment of death 
and disability claims. * * * Any such so- 
ciety shall have the power to give a member 
on attaining the age of 70 years all or such 
portion of the face value of his certificate as 
the laws of the society may provide. The 
fund from which the payments of such bene- 
fits shall be made and the fund from which 
the expenses of such society shall be de- 
frayed, shall be derived from assessments or 
dues collected from its members. Any fra- 
ternal benefit. society which shall collect and 
maintain a reserve fund may, by its consti- 
tution and by-laws, grant to its members 





such extended and paid-up protection, or such 
withdrawal equities, or such cash loan privi- 
leges, as shall not exceed in value the por- 
tion of the reserve to the credit of such mem- 
ber or members to whom such grant is made. 





surance and cash surrender payments are | 


It seems clear that the appellee soci- | 
ety had ample power under this act to 
effect a readjustment such as here at- 
tempted. Under the authorities herein 
cited it became the duty of the society, 
when it became evident that the methods | 
of its operation were unsound, to read- 
just its affairs so that it would proceed 
on a sound ‘basis. This it had authority 
under the general act of 1893 to do. 
This being so, it does not become neces- 
sary to consider the validity of the act 
of 1919 assailed. 

We find no error in the decree of the | 
circuit court, and it will therefore be af- 
firmed. 
| Decree affirmed. 


Rate of Mortality 
Drops in 62 Cities’ 


Greatest Number of Deaths Is! 
Reported for Memphis, Tenn< 


‘Fhe mortality rate for 62 cities for the | 
-week ended Feb. 22 was 14.4 compared 
with a rate of 14.5 for the corresponding 
week of 1929, according to telegraphic 
returns from these cities made public by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department; 
of Commerce, Mar. 1. The population of 
these cities is approximately 29,000,006, 
it was stated. 

The highest rate appears for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with a rate of 21.4, while 
i lowest was for Cambridge, Mass., 








with 7.5, it was shown, The highest in- 
fant mortality rate was for Oklahoma 
City, 157, while the lowest was in Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., which reported no infant 
mortality, it was stated. 

The annual rate for these 62 cities for 
the éight weeks of 1930 is 13.9, as 
against a rate of 17.4 for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1929, it was revealed. 

The number of insurance policies in 
force during the week ended Feb. 22 
of this year was 75,485,484, with 15,322 
claims, compared to 73,314,879 policies 
for the week in last year and 14,838 
death claims, it was stated, the rates for 
both these weeks being the same, 10.3. | 


Examination Ordered 
Of New York Agent 


Identity of Policy Beneficiary 
Asked Before Trial 


State of New y$rx: 
New York, Mar. 1. 

Justice Nathan Bijur of the Supreme 
;Court of New York has just signed an 
order for the examination of an agent 
of ‘a life insurance company in an action 
brought under a policy to recover $25,- 
000,:the company having denied that the | 
plaintiff is the beneficiary named in the 
contract of insurance. The case is that 
‘of Benjamin Ginsberg v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

The court order resulted from an ap- 
plication made by Alex Davis, of Gold- 
stein & Gokistein, attorneys for the 
plaintiff. The application wags resisted 
by Oeland & Kuhn; attorneys for the 
defendant, who argued that “the plain- 
tiff wants us to tell him whether he is 
the Benjamin Ginsberg named as bene- 
ficiary in the policy. He knows this 
better than anyone else. He was in 
business with the assured; bears the 
name of Benjamin Ginsberg as he says, 
and he has the original policy in his 
possession. How could confronting him 
with any agent of the defendant help in 
this regard?” 

The company also contended on the 
argument of the application that “the 
plaintiff knows, and can testify upon the 
trial, whether he is the Benjamin Gins- 
berg who claims to be entitled under the 
policy, and he does not need any of the 
company’s agents to identify him.” 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
H. B. 681. To require that bond furnished 
by, casualty insurance companies in the 
State must be written and signed by a Ken- 
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tucky agent; Insurance, Life and Casualty. 
Change in Status) 

S..B. 20@ To revise the present work- 

men’s compensation law. Passed by senate. 

8. B. 249. To transfer from the State 


treasurer’s office to certain banks and trust | Total 


companies in Louisville deposits of insurance 
companigs incorpirated in entucky. Re- 
ported favorably and placed \in calendar of 
senate. 

H. B, 25. To prévide a penalty for the 
negligent operation of ah automobile. Re- 
orted favorably to senate with, amendment 
y way of substitute and placed in calendar. 


, el 
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may be noted that the extract cited by 


| language of the act 


| discretion before taking any action in! 


not been sufficient time for investigation | 
;and consideration. 


Kentucky Senate Votes 
Change in Workmen’s Law, 


Commonwealth. of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 1. 


Changes in the State workmen’s com-| Booklet Issued by Power Association Introduced as Exhibit 
At Trade Commission Investigation 


pénsation law recommended by a special 
legislative committee after an investi- 
gation of compensation laws of this and 
other States -vere approved by the State 
senate, Feb. 26, when it passed a bill 
(S. B. 204) drafted by the committee. 
The measure was sponsored by Senator 
Gates Young, of Owensboro. 


Among the changes in the law which 
are incorporated in the bill are the fol- 
lowing: ; | 

An increase in maximum death ben- 
efits from $12 a week for 335 weeks to 
$15 a week for 300 weeks. 

An increase in maximum weekly ben- 
efits for disability from. $12 to $15 a 
week. 

An increase in hospitalization fees 
from $200 to $400, burial expenses from 
$75 to $150. J 

An increase in minimum compensation 
from $5 to $8 a week. 


Court Defines Goveratis 
Right to Remove Official 


[Continued from Page 7.1] 

of some judgment and _ discretion. 
Whether to suspend the county attorney | 
from office, or to demand his attendance 
before a commissioner and before the 
governor, at a particular time when he 
may be engaged in important trials or 
business for the State and county, or at 
all, are questions involving the interests | 
of the county and the public and requir- ; 
ing the exercise of discretion. See State 
v. Youngquist, Minn. ——, 227 
N. W. 891. 

In Mississippi v. Johnson, supra, it 
was sought to disassociate the duties im- 
posed by the laws of Congress upon the 
President from his office as President, : 
and to have him considered as a private 
person or a mere appointee of Congress. 
The court held this claim not tenable. 

In addition to cases already consid- 
ered, the plaintiff cites Tucker v. Board} 
of County Commissioners, 90 Minn. 406. 
97 N. W. 103 and States v. Gunn, 92 
Minn. 436, 100 N. W. 97. These cases 
involve the, duties of a county board and 
not those of the governor. Only the 
right to review actions of sfich beards 
was involved in the Tucker case. What 
was said in the Gunn case as to manda- 
tory duties was appropriate as to the 
parties and the facts of that case. It; 





counsel from the latter case is preceded 
by a statement that “the fact that the 
* * * is not in 
terms mandatory is not conclusive,” thus 
recognizing the rule that the courts 
may construe language in a statute as, 
either permissive or mandatory. 

As appears from the order made, the} 
district court recognized the fact that | 
the governor had, and should exercise 


the matter, but based its decision, partly 
at least, on the holding that there had| 


The decision being 
right: as a matter of law. we need not 
consider the question of the correctness 
of the reasons therefor. 
Order affirmed. | 
HILTON, J., took no part. 


Registration Is Denied 
Notation of ‘Iced-Aire’ | 


[Continued from Page 7.] | 


damage by the registration of the appli- | 
cant’s mark, f 

A comparison of the two marks shows 
that they both have the same ending 
and the same suggestive meaning, 
namely, that the air is in a cold state. 
While the word Iced and the word Frigid | 
do not look alike, yet it is believed that, 
since they convey the same meaning, 
their concurrent use on refrigerators 
would be likely to cause confusion or 
mistake in the mind of the public as to 
the origin or ownership of the refrig- 
erators to which the marks are appro- 
priated. 

As to the holding of the examiner to 
the effect that the applicant’s mark is 
descriptive of refrigerators or of the 
character or quality thereof, it is be- 
lieved that the examiner did not exceed 
his authority, sec. 7 of said aet pro- 
viding that the Commissioner may re- 
fuse to register a mark against the 
registration: of which objection is filed. 

It is believed that the decision of the 
examiner, holding the applicant’s mark 
to be not registrable for the ‘reasons. 
stated, is without reversible errof. The 
mark, Iced-Aire, when applied to re- 
frigerators. would convey no other mean- 
ing than that the air is rendered cold 
by the application of ice, and, if the ap- 
plicant’s refrigerater does not operate on 
this principle, then the mark is decep- 
tive and, in either case, should not be 
registered. 

The decision of the examiner in dis- 
missing the notice of opposition is re- 
versed, but it is affirmed as to its hold- 
ing that the applicant’s mark, Iced-Aire, 
is not registrable under the act of eed 
20, 1905. 





Orders for Transportation 
Equipment Show Increase 


/ 


(Continued from Page 1.] | 


trasted with a year ago unfilled orders 
for each group were greater in Jan- 
uary, except textiles which declined, 
(Index numbers, 1923-1925=100) 
’ Jan, Jan. Dec. 
1929 1929 | 
Production | 
Raw materials: 
Animal products 96 
Crops . ; 113 
Forestry’. .«...-;. on 82 
Industrial (compiled by 
Federal Reserve Board). 117 
Minerals 117 | 
Total manufactures (ad- ! 
justed) 117 
Iron and steel 117 
Textiles 116 
Food products 103 
Paper and printi 123 
Lumber ...... 4. 89 
Automobiles 150 
Leather and shoes .... 95 
Cement, brick,and glass 116 134 
Nonferrous metals .... 106 124 
Petroleum refining ... ... 159 
Rubber tires ......... 106 148 
Tobacco manufactures 131 131 
Commodity stocks ‘ 
13 


148 
127 


Ae tax. 5s 


158 
186 | 
119 


Raw materials 
Manufactured goods .... 
Unfilled orders 

1 17 
75 
86. 


53 
) 74. 


Iron and steel .......... 90 
Transportation equipment 156 ° ‘It 
DamReP oo dense sons RE 66 | 


BP. fda 


ee 


5 | gestion; and aiding the 


| Uses for Electric Power on Farms .% 


Are Shown in Pamphlet of Utilities 


\ 


Publication of the full text of the 
pamphlet “Electricity—How It Is 
Made and Distributed,” prepared by 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion a use of school students, 
English and current topics classes, 

and debating clubs” as introduced in 

the record of proceedings in the in- 
vestigation of publicity activities of 
power utilities by the Federal Trade 

Commission was begun in the issue 

of Feb. 28, continued Mar. 1 and 

proceeds as follows: 

From the other side of the transformer 
electricity is led at low pressure into 
the house or factory through a service 
switch where it ean be turned on or off, 
and then through a meter, which meas- 
ures the current. After that it is avail- 
able for toasters, irons and the dozens 
of other household uses. In the case of 
the large neighborhood substations 
power taken from the secondary side of 
the large transformers is often used to 
operate street railways or street light- 
ing circuits. 

How electricity has revolutionized in- 
dustry: 

Electricity has made American ma- 
chineland. There are not less than 3,000 
uses for electricity. Most of them are 
in industry, but the use of electricity 
for power, as well as for lighting and 
heating in the home, is growing steadily. 

Although. the use of electrical energy 
for driving motors is its most common 
employment in industry, aside from 
illumination, it is being used more and 
more for generating heat, and bringing 
about chemical reactions in many. manu- 
facturing processes. 


In the latter field electricity has a| 


wide use in electrochemistry, a depart- 
ment of industrial endeavor for which 
most people are not familiar. In electro- 
chemistry, electricity is us@l to break 
down, build up, cover, uncover, separate 
and blend. “Some remarkable_ accom- 
plishments result. 

These are probably better understood 
by reference to the experiment conducted 
in school labératories of reducing water 
to its component parts, hydrogen and 
oxygen, by passing an electric current 
through it. That is an example of 
breaking down. Electroplating is an 
example of the building-up process. In 
electroplating, copper plates are im- 
mersed in a solution ‘such a silver ni- 
trate and by passing current through the 
solution, silver is deposited on one of 
the plates. 

There are many other reactions 
brought about by electricity on a large 


| scale which are the bases of the electro- 


chemistry industry. Eighty per cent of 
the copper produced in the United States 
is separated from ore by electricity. 
Gold and silver are separated from the 
ore in the same way. Aluminum, nickel 
and silvér are “recovered” from ore and 
waste. Almost all gold-plated jewelry 
is nroduced by electrolysis. 

Use of electricity for smelting ore is 
a .eomparatively. recent development. 
Making of “electric steel” is a fast-grow- 
ing industry. 

By using electricity, vanadium and 
chrome—new kinds of steel—were pro- 
duced. These are used for automobile 
and airplane parts and for castings 
where a perfect texture is necessary. 
Electric ,stéel is also utilized in making 
tools such as drilling bits which must 


| stand hard usage. : 


Electricity as a producer of heat: 

Electric heat is being applied to iron 
and nonferrous metals such as nickel, 
copper, silver, brass and bronze. ' Elec- 
tric furnaces produce/such electro-chemi- 
cat “mysteries” as ferromanganese, 
silicon, tungsten, molybdenum, chromium 


and titanum, abrasive materials such as | 


carborundun, alexite and magnesite. 
During recent years electricity has 
been used for operating electric ranges 
to a very great extent. Through per- 
fecting of this appliance the housewife 


'in the smaller community is able to cook 


as efficiently, cleanly, and with the same 
degree of comfort as is possible in, the 
larger cities. ‘There are more then 400,- 
000 electric ranges in use-at the present 
time. 

Electricity is being used: extensively 
in coal mining. Hundreds of mines pur- 
chase all or part of their power from 
power companies. Formerly, when coal 
mine operators generated their own elec- 
tricity, 20 pounds of coal were burned to 
produce one kilowatt-hour. As modern 
electric plants produce this same energy 
with less than two pounds of coal, a 
great conservation ‘of fuel has taken 
place and the cost of power used in 
mining coal has been lowered. 

Future development of railroad elec- 
trification: 

One of the great developments of the 
future will be the more general elec- 
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done these things for residents of towns 


and cities, 
(" The use of electrically operated labor- 
aving machinery has made the Ameri- 
can worker the best paid worker in the 
| world. The American farmers use more | 
machinery and produce nore per capita 
than do farmers in any other country. 
The tendency is towards the use of me- 
chanical and electric power in place of 
man power and animal power. 


_ The value of electricity on the farm 
|is determined by both its economic ad- 
vantage and its betterment of living con- 
ditions. From an economic standpoint, 
its value is measured by the labor dis- 
placed, increased production, and reduced 
cost of operating the farm. Its other 
value is that it makes farm life more 
pleasant, keeps the boys and girls from 
leaving for towns and cities, and gives 
the farmer a pride and satisfaction that 
can not be measured. Also, it opens up 
profitab’> lines of farming, which many 
farmers avoided because 0” the large 
amount of labor involved. Dairy farm- 
ing is one of these farm activities which | 
is made easier by electricity. Milking 
can be done electrically, the separator 
can be operated by an electric motor, 
and the milk and cream kept fresh and | 
sweet in an electric refrigerator. 

Farm electrification experiments: 


A committee known as the committee 
on the relation of electricity to agricul- 
ture has been organized. It is composed 
of representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Grange, In- 
dividual Plant Manufacturers, American | 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers, National» Electric Light 
Association and United States Depart- 
ment§ of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
terior. Under its auspices experiments 
are now being conducted in 20 States 
under the direction of the particular 
State agricultural college to determine 
how and at what expense the farmer 
may be served with electricity in the 
various operations on the farm to which 
power can be applied to his advantage. 

The work is carried out under the 
supervision of the State agricultural col- 
lege, and the apparatus for the experi- 
ment and the money to pay the neces- 
fsary expenses has been subscribed by 
members of the National Electric Light 
Association, the manufacturing members 
of this association loaning the appar- 
ratus for use during the term of the ex- 
periments. Accurate records of the 
zmount and cost of electricity used are 
kept in order that the farmer may know | 
definitely what each piece of apparatus 
will cost to buy and operate, and that 
the power companies may know approxi- 
mately how much income may be ex- 
pected from each type of apparatus, 
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trification of steam railroads, as the ex-! 


perimental stage of this use of electricity 
seems to be passed. In several cities in 
the United States the railroad terminals 
have heen electrified, and through Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington one large 
steam railroad has electrified its tracks 
for 600 miles over mountains. Four 
thousand-ton trains go up and down 
steep mountain grades under perfect con- 
trol at speeds never attained under steam 
operations and with a regularity that 
leaves no doubt as to the practicability 
of electrification. All railroads leading 
into New York City are being electrified 
within the city limits. 

Has many advantages over steam: 

Some of the advantages to the public 
of electrified steam railroad suburban 
service are greater comfort, speed, and 
frequency of service; extension of sub- 
urban residence districts, thus making 
available a greater number of attractive 
home sites; increase in value of real 


o.|estate; beautifying of residential and 


shopping districts, advertising value to 
the city as a whole; elimination of the 
smoke nuisance; lessening of noise nui- 
sance; making possible subsurface op- 
eration of trains, which opens a way for 
through streets and lessens traffic con- 
rowth of small 
suburban towns by making them~more 
a part of the big city. 
ngineers say that if.all steam rail- 
roads were electrified and energy fur- 
nished by coal-burning generating’ sta- 
tions, 136,000,000 tons of coal would be 
saved each year, If hydroelectric gen- 
erating stations furnished one-third of 
the electricity, 162,000,000 tons of coal 
would be conserved each year. 
Farm electrification: 
Electric light and power companies are 
devoting mueh time and effort to the 


'| electrification of farms in the belief that 
electricity will increase the productivity 
6}and. the earnings»of farm workers and 
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leaves with dirty 
ends? More than half 
this country are still 
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Number of Cases of Small. 


pox Is Said to Be More 
Than Double That for | 
Same Period of Last Year | 
There was an increase in the number g 


of cases of all communicable diseases for 
the week ended Feb. 8, except for diph- _ 


theria, which was slightly below the num- ~ 


ber for the corresponding week of 
year, according to the weekly 


statement made avaiiabie by the Public ~ 
Health Service Mar. 1. r; al 
The number of cases of smallpox for 
the week of this year was more than 
double the number for the same week of 
1929, it was shown. There was a decline 
in the number-of deaths from infi 
and pneumonia, while no deaths from 
smallpox were reported, it was s 
The statement follows in full text: } 
The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situattd in all 
parts of the country and have an’ .esti- 
mated aggregate population of more. 
than 31,375,000. The estimated ulas | 
tion of the 88 cities reporting ecalne is 
more than 29,780,000. Weeks ended Feb. 
8, 1930, and Feb. 9, 1929. 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 
SO BORES 6 Visi cess anne 1,410 
DP. CI OG. oie hus ees he BS 7. 
Measles: 
43 States 
OG CURES 565 seidertah. cod . 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
47 States 264 
OP CIEE «6 i wvade vba ve pone eee 
ae 13 
tates eescece , 
Scarlet fever: 4 7” a 
46 States ......000. secopecare 5,559 4,551 | 
96 eltles. . cissceesgeckied aven 1,465 — 
Smallpox: 
46 States oo .... ccc socseees 1,987 
95 cities 80 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
95 cities 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
88 cities 
Smallpox: 
“88 cities 


1929 | 
1,572 
oc 700 
7,677 
1,277 2 
228 


ae 


which will enable them to determine the 
necessary amount of financing to serve 
a given group of farms. . 
Among the uses which have been found 
for electricity on farms are: Grain ele- 
vating, ensilage cutting, feed grinding, 
grain cleaning, grain threshing, hoisting 
hay, milking, mixing concrete, pumping 
water, refrigeration, sewing, sawing 
wood, cream ons auxiliary heat- 
ing, brooding chicks, incubating chicks, 
cooking, ironing, water heating, barn 
ventilation, corn shredding, corn shelling. 
timber utilization, ‘dishwashing, and 
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orrid word, 


but it is worse on the 
end of your cigar 


... the war against Spitting is a | 


++. join it. 
FIED CREMO! 


Do you remember the old, filthy cigar shop 
where the man in the ‘elo rolled the 


fm or spit on the 


f all- ade in 
‘se 8 ond, ead 


therefore subject to the risk of spit! The 
modern CREMO/METHOD of manufacture pro- 
tects you against this abomination—gives 


quality plus the clean- 
food! vP 
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al = |Progress of International Cartel .... Pokein Pathange United States,..reasury. Statement 
. Svs ae Sas ER 49 ign hang é: ' ee 
In Movement During Year Is Reviewed |. Weta ee wr ————'| Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
- | New York,« Mar. 1—The Federal Reserve . 
eee : |Bank of New York today certified to the of Business Feb. 27; Made Public Mar. 1, 1930 
Area Rate of Development Said to Be Slower and Less Substan- Seotetary of the Trtasury the following: ee eenhibdianins 
tial Than Combination Policy 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with period 
a | eine, 2, tem eseastoess Ge eelipeties -qabpoagna.es 
: inued . a por o f ; 
. sapiens from Pveeitct We mie tes on ae _ 35,315,210.60 
| duction. control as a substitute for the steady rise in price during the first part |heréby certify’to you that the buying rates 
| ineffective overproduction _ fines. - | of the year, from 16% to 24%- cents per in the New York Market at ngon today for 


B. & 0. Line Control 
Third of Rez 


Agreement. With Central for — 
“Equal Ownership of 50 


Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
$377,184,403.63 $393,230,922.04 
1,249,678,189.91 1,083,250,014.82 
415,318,241.95 398,133,701.37 


40,883,179.63 28,562,640.00 


r 
* 


a 


This month 

$33,692,629.55 
35,226,657.24 
43,249,007.84 


Receipts 
Customs 


ommod ? Distribution 
Shows Seasonal Improve- 


Misc. internal revenue .. 43,967,050.67 ° 
Foreign obligations— 


Principal 


me 


Reserve B nk 
‘Ddeatinesd Aeon Pape:1.):. % 


ion yarns, and clothing increased during 
h The output of leather prod 


cs. and rolling mills likewise ex- 
d, the present rate of op- 


ion is lower than that prevailing in 
: aes 1929. The —— of cement 
dec! further in January and as com- 


> _ pared with the same month last year. 


output of petroleum refineries, on 
the other hand; increased in the month 
and in contrast with a year ago. Output 
of electric power declined slightly in the 
a but was larger than a year be- 
ore. 
__ Stimulated by cold weather, resulting 
‘in. active demand by householders, the 

tof -anthracite in the first fort- 

of February increased, following a 


“decline in Jariuary, but lately sales again 


have decreased somewhat. owing to an 
‘Unusually high temperature. Production 
enn eee ee on the in- 
crease, reflecting a broadening demand 
from fiidustries . 

Stocks Said to Be Moderate. 
. Stocks of finished goods at manufac- 
turing plants are said ‘to be moderate, 


yy 


he ¥ uae in several lines there seems to 
_/bera slight accumulation. since the pre- 
~* ious month. Compared with a year ago, 
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sh 
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however, 


ce _Contracts awarded for new construc- 


_ highways. 
- tracts let, on the contrary, while show- 
ing a slight gain over December, was 


almost twice as large as in January, 1929. | 


“By B. & O. Is Opposed 


t 


© jecting 


, existing 


all leading manufacturing 
groups reported smaller inventories ex- 
a for the industries producing build- 

materials and those refining petro- 
Jeum. With respect to stocks of raw ma- 
terials at the end of January, such figures 


5 are available show an increase in tex- | 
fibres, cement, and goat and kid: 


ins in comparison with inventories on 
the same date a year ago. Stocks of 
anthracite were also larger, while those 
f bituminous coal were smaller. In- 
dices of stocks of raw materials in the 
country show an increase in foodstuffs 
@nd textiles but a decline in mactale, | 
chemicals and oils from the previous | 


tion increased very sharply in value in 
January, but this was due principally to 
a few large projects involving construc- 
tion for public utilities and building of 
The value of residential con- 


Jess than one-half of that reported in 
January, 1929. The value of. building 
permits declined drastically. 
The real estate market continues per- 
plexing. The volume of real estate 
msactions continued smaller than in 
January, 1929. Mortgages and funds for 
i operations are not readily ob- 
tainable, and rents continue on the down- 
ward trend, factors reflecting an over- 
ilt_ge=dition, according to several re- 
Railroad Shipments Gain 
Contrary to the usual seasonal tend- 
ency, railroad shipments in this section | 
turned decidedly upward in January; in| 
February they continued on the increase, 
as is to be expected. The movement of 
merchandise and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, representing for the most part fin- 
ished products, in January was larger 
than in the same montH in the previous 
four years. Receipts of dairy and poultry 
products as well as animal slaughterings 
compared rather favorably with the 
quantity reported for January, 1929. | 
The dollar volume of sales at retail 
and wholesale in January declined more 
sharply than is usual for that month and 
were smaller than in the same month last 
year. Wholesale prices have fluctuated 
within a wide range, and the rate of de- | 
cline in the week ended Feb.:21 was the 
largest since early October, 1929. Inven- 
tories carried by retailers were noticeably 
smaller at the end of January than on | 
the Same date in the previous month and | 
in January, 1929. 





_ Check payments in leading cities de- | 
clined both seasonally and in comparison | 


with a year earlier. Sales of new pas- | 


senger automobiles, as measured by reg-} 


istrations, decreased further in the month 
and were smaller than a year ago. Sales 
of life insurance declined somewhat less 
than is usual for January and were ap- 

reciably larger than in the same month | 
dast year. | 
’ The number of commercial failures 
‘was more than double that in December 
‘and was larger than in January, 1929. 
‘The amount of liabilities 
creased greatly from December and was 


usquehanna Control 


|madian producers are reported ‘to have | 


involved in- 





# 
‘Delaware & Hudson Files Brief | 
Attacking Plan 


» The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s ap- 
plication in Finance Docket No. 8012 for 
authority to acquire control of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Railway, was as- 
sailed in a brief filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Mar. 1 by 
‘the Delaware & Hudson Company, ob- 
t intervener in the proceedings, 
Which contended that in the absence of a 
showing that the B. & O. can acquire the 
Reading Company, the public convenience 
and *Neeéssity does not require acquisi- 
tion by the B. & O. of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna. 


The Delaware & Hudson based its 


~ contentions upon the need of the Balti- 


more & Ohio, to control the Reading 
Company in order to complete its pro- 
posed “short-cut” between New York 
City and Chicago. This new low-grade 
route, 900 miles in length, would com- 
prise a 7%5-mile section of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 55 
miles of the Buffalo & Susquenanna, and 
timore & Ohio trackage, and 
would ect entrance into New York 


over the rails of the Reading, which is 


now controlled jointly by the Baltimore , 
& Ohio and the New York Central. 

» The brief pointed out that the Balti- 
more & has not shown that it can 

equire | Reading or ‘overcome the: 

diffic sure to be encountered in ac- | 

ty of the stock, a neces- | 

th is-now held by the 

im_ accordance with an 
owith the applicant.” 
that the only desire 
the Buffalo & Sus- 

ion of that road | 


itr 


Pe 


| otner significant feature is that it over- 
laps by three months the provisional ex- 
tension of the life of the cartel to the 
end of March, which is regarded as fore- 
shadowing the renewal of the cartel. 
The fact that the international rail 


¢. Production by and cartel has been renewed for six years, 


and the domestic German iron and steel 
cartels practicaily for 10 years, would 
seem to justify a certain amount of op- 
timism as regards the future fate of, 
the Contmental steel cartel. 

In contrast to the difficuities and un- 
certainties attending the negotiations tor 
the renewal of the Continental steei car- 
tel, the interfiational (changed from 
European in view of alleged official par- 
ticipation of American producers) rail) 
cartel has settled practically all of its} 
outstanding problems during the year 
and has been renewed tor a further 
period of six years, till Mar. 31, 1935. 
in 1928 there was a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Continen- | 
tal producers with the privileged: position | 
occupied by the British producers in re-| 
gard to colonial markets and orders for 
British-controlled railways in South 
America. The delay in the settlement of 
the payment of excess-production fines. by 
the British producers was another difh- 
culty. The Germans were demanding ex- 
clusion of reparation deliveries trom 
quota restrictions. Im spite of this dis- 
satisfaction, the Continental producers | 
were very anxious for a renewal of the 
cartel with British participation, in view 
of the potential competitive strength of 
the British producers as outsiders. 

All these outstanding diffitulties were 
settled more or less definitely at the Brus- 
sels meeting in March, and the cartel 
was renewed for an additional period of 
six years. The Germans obtained a con- 
cession as regards reparation deliveries, | 
which are to be excluded from the Ger- 
man quota up to 275,000 tons. The Ger- 
man adherence to the ‘new cartel was 
made conditional upon the renewal of the 
German A-products cartel—an arrange- 
ment similar to that made in connection 
with the provisional renewal of the Conti- 
nental steel cartel. No change in rail 
prices was made by the cartel during the 
year. 


Growth of International YJ 


Tube Organization 

The international tube cartel has been ; 
in existence as a continental organiza- | 
tion of ‘the producers of Germany, 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land (Bismarckhutte), and Hungary | 
since 1926. It entered upon its interna- 
tional career toward the end of 1928 with | 
the provisional and partial adherence of | 
the British and, according to more or less | 
reliable foreign press statements, Amer- 
ican producers. The so-called Anglo-| 
Saxon producers joined only until the) 
end of February, 1929, pending the) 
working out of a more permanent agree- | 
ment to cover more than gas pipes. | 

The original continental agreement | 





quotas and prices and reservation of do- | 
mestic markets. 


pound, as contrasted with the inerease 
from 14% to 1654 cents during the whole 
of 1928. "This increase, attributed by 
the European consumers largely to the 
manipulations of the cartel and justified 
by the cartel on the basis of demand, 
naturally received a good deal of atten- 
tion in the foreign press and some doubt 
was expressed as to the capacity or 
willingness of the cartel to stabilize 
prices. 


While the price policy of the aluminum 


| cartel received a good deal of attention 


during the year, ho change was made in 
the price level, in contrast to the price 
policy of the copper cartel during the 
first part of the year. The fact that the 
European aluminum cartel new controls 
less than half of the world production 
and the potential capacity of the Cana- 
dian extensions would naturally dictate 
a price policy different from that of the 
copper cartel which controls about 90 
per cent of the world production. The 
alleged.attempt of American interests to 
buy into the Swiss Aluminum-Industrie 
A. G. Neuhausen was met by the issue 
of new priority shares to the amount 
of 5,000,000 francs, to assure the con- 
tinuation of Swiss control. 


Rayon Industry Suffered 


Because of Overproduction 


_ The international rayon industry ‘dur- 
ing the past year presents a striking 


confirmation of the fact that the ‘inter- | 


national cartel is falling behind the in- 
ternational combination movement. 
While the international price-fixing 
agreement practically collapsed under 


|the weight of overproduction, the tend-| 


ency toward amalgamation along na- 
tional and international. lines became 
quite pronounced during the past year. ~ 

The industry as a whole suffered. from 
overproduction and low prices; in/ the 
case of the inferior grades, the price col- 
lapse was most disastrous. The price 
cutting, started by Celanese, spread to 
the staple viscose lines and undermined 
price agreements. 
ket, under the price policy of the I. G. 
and the competition of the Italian _pro- 
ducers, the price agreement was allowed 
to expire officially at the end of Febru- 


| ary, although as a matter of faet it had| 


ceased to operate before that date. 
Signs of a return toward the policy 


of price agreements began to appear in| 
February, when the four Italian produc-| 


ers (Snia, Chatillon, Varedo, and Vis- 
cosa) entered into a price and production 
agreement, based partly on financial in- 
terrelation with Snia. It was assumed 
that the Italian agreement would serve 
as a basis for an international agree- 
ment among the European «producers. 
In the case of Germany, the struggle 
between Glanzstoff and the I.. G. was 
centering on the alleged efforts of each 
of the concerns to gain control of the 
Dutch Enka; which later culminated in 
the Glanzstoff-Enka amalgamation. In 


| was an export cartel, with fixed export} the meanwhile, the fact that- Enka ob-| 


tained control over Breda was inter- 


In the German mar-|’ 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as_ shown below., 

Austria (schilling) . 14.0597 
Belgium (belga) 13.9265 
Bulgaria (lev) : 00.7210 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 02.9603 
Denmark (krone) 26.7525 
England (pound sterling) ... . 485.9388 
Finland (markka) 02.5163 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmar' 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) ° 
|'Hungary.(pengo) ...,..... een ba 

Italy (lira) ; 

|Norway (krone) ......) ....0..-5 

|Poland (zloty) . 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (kroma) ..........-+0 

Switzerland. (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) . 

China (Chefoo tael) ....,..:.5... 

China (Hankow tael) ............ 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

|China (Tientsin tael) .......... 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) . 

| China (Tientsin or Peiy: 17 

China (Yuan dollar) ... 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) —.:. 1S RS: 
| Singapore _(S. S. dollar) .... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (péso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) ........2 
| Brazil (milreis) 

iChile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


Action to Be Delayed | 
On Double Taxation 


Adjournment Plans- to Pre-| 
vent Consideration of Bill 
At Present Session’ 


‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the broad subject of revision of revenue | 
laws at: present. 
| Representative Watson (Rep.), of| 
; Langhorne, Pa., asked if the bill would 


jnot encourage American investments 
abroad. \ 


“It would rather encourage investments | 
iby foreigners .in the United States,” Dr. | 
Adams replied. He added that foreigners 
| would invest more freely in America if 
they are free of the withholding taxes. 
“How can foreigners invest in the! 
| United States when interest rates here 
are the lowest in the world?” asked Mr. 
Garner. 
«Dr. Adams replied that, as a matter of 
fact, European bankers say foreigners 
/are desirous of investing.in the. United 
| States, possibly because of the likelihood 
of larger profits. 


Dr. Adams stated that he intended to} 








The German producers | preted as another step in the direction: point out some weaknesses in the bill | 


dominated the cartel, not only by virtue | of restoration of the international agree-| which might be remedied. He continued, 
of their high quota of over 60 per cent,| ment, as it eliminated Breda as an in-j| however, that he believed he had never 


but also on account of the affiliations of | 
some of the German producers, notably 
Mannessmann 
werke, with certain producers among the | 
other continental members of the cartel. | 
After a provisional extension ef the in-| 


|ternational cartel till the end of Mar.; 


31, 1930, a definite agreement was) 


reached on Apr. 11, 1929, subject to the | 
renewal of the continental and German | 
domestic tube cartels, by which the car-| 


dependent factor. 
The outstanding event was ‘the amal- 


and Vereinigte Stahl-| gamation between Glanzstoff and. Enka,| 


officially announeed in June. The prin- 
ciple factors in the amalgamation, in ad- 
dition to the desire of Glanzstoff to re- 
tain its position in the German market 
against the I. G., was to prevent Enka 
competition in the German market, to 
gain access to the improvements in 
acetate rayon achieved by the Dutch 


seen a measure which more nearly served 
the interests of everybody concerned. 


Asked as to the basis of his interest in 
| the bill, he said he has.represented the | 
; United States at two,conferences where 
, the proposal was discussed, one in Lon-| 
|don, in 1927, and the other in Geneva, in| 
| 1928. At the latter conference, he said, | 
|a model code was adopted on which the 
| present bill is largely based. This code, 
| he said, has been approved by 28 nations, | 


tel is to remain in effect until Mar. 31,| producers, and also to strengthen the|and he regarded the bill as being most| 


1935. : | 

Under the new agreement, which cov- | 
ers gas, water, and oil pipes, there is a| 
provision for export quotas, fixed prices, 
and rather high penalties for excess ex- | 
ports (up té 5 per cent, not subject to | 
fine 5 to 10 per cent, £1 per ton; above | 
10 per cent, £5 per ton; imcorrect state- | 
ment of exports, £10 per ton, There is! 
also a production fee of 1s per ton. No | 
central selling organization is provided | 
for and no restrictions outside of cartel | 
countries, with the exception of South | 
Africa, where special provision had to 
be made for the output of a British tube 
mill in process of construction. The Ca- 


become independent members of the new 
cartels. According to latest information, 
the progress of the new cartel was some- 
what handicapped by the activity of out- | 
side producers. 

The outstanding casualty in 1929 was 
furnished by the zinc cartel, whose short 
existence was officially terminated at the 
end of the year. The fundamental cause 
of the failure was the fact that the Eu- 
ropean members of the cartel are not the 
principal factors in the-world zinc pro- 
duction and, therefore, were not in a 
position to stem the downward price- 
trend toward the end of the year, in 
spite of the repeated curtailments of 
production. 


Difficulties Apparent 
At November Meeting 


The difficulties of the cartel became 
quite apparent at the November meeting 
and the special committee appointed to 
work out a basis for an agreement de- 
cided later to disband. The overproduc- 
tion by the new plants in Norway, 
France, and Silesia and the anrfounced in- 
tention of one of the American producers 
to change his Mexican shipments to Eu- 
rope from 70,000 tons of concentrate to 
30,000 tons of refined metal annually 
were given as the immediate causes of 
the collapse of the cartel. It may be 

ointed out that while the price level 
oward which the cartel was working was 
£27 per ton, the October price went down 
to £22%. No announcement regarding 
future plans for the revival of the cartel 
had been made by the end of the year. 

The outstanding feature of the copper 
cartel during the past year was the 
SS, OD 





as a link in its proposed New York-Chi- 
cago route, and unless the Reading link 
also is acquired, the B. & O. could have 
no use for the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

By brief filed with the Commission | 
Feb. 28, the Baltimore & Ohio advised 
the Government’s regulatory body that 
its earlier understandings between itself 
and the New York Central relative to 
joint control of the Reading, are ter- 
minated, and the B. & O. now owns 34) 
per cent of the Reading’s outstandin 
stock. The Reading, on the other hand, 
owns: 52 per cent of the stock of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey? 
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position of Glanzstoff in relation to 
Courtauld and the French Comptoir. 
The ‘amalgamation approved by the 
Glanzstoff stockholders on July 11, in- 
stead of creating a new holding ¢om- 
pany, provides for-an increase 
capital of Enka (name changed to Al- 
gemeene Kunstzijde Unie or AKU), so 
as to provide for an exchange of Glanz- 
stoff shares, with a corresponding ex- 
tension of the directorate.. The new 
amalgamation, which represents a daily 
capacity of 60,000 kilos, or about one- 
fourth of the world rayon capacity, 
will have its headquarters in Holland 
instead of Germany, in spite of the pre- 
dominance of the German producers. 


Toward the end of the year it was re-| 


ported that Glanzstoff and I. G. had 
reached an agreement on price® and 
quotas for viscose rayon, but no de- 
tails were available. 


Franco-German Dyestuff 
Agreement Was Renewed 


The Franco-German dyestuff agree- 
ment of 1927, originally concluded for 
two years, Was renewed for a period of 
five years and has been extended to in- 
clude the principal Swiss producers. 
According to European press estimates, 
the cartel now controls 90 per cent of 
the Continental, 80 per cent of the Euro- 
pean, and 70 per cent of the world pro- 
duction of dyestuffs. The joint ‘sales 
agreement with France is continued, but 
the Swiss members of the cartel have 
retained their existing foreign sales or- 
ganizations. 

The controversy between the Chilean 
producers of matural nitrates and the 
German producers of the synthetic prod- 
uct, carried on with considerable vehe- 
mence for a few years, finally culminated 
in an understanding between the pro- 
ducers of Germany, Great Britain, and 
Chile, providing for, cooperation in mar- 
keting and some reduction in price. The 
arrangement is somewhat loose in form 


and does not, include some of the Ruhr: 


producers who are outside of the Ger- 
man nitrate syndicate. It is claimed that 
80 per cent of the world nitrate produc- 
tion is involved. Toward the end of the 
year announcement was made ‘of an 


agreement between the I. G. and -some| 
of the more important Ruhr outsiders | 


but no details were available. 

There have been more or less wnsus- 
cessful attempts during the year to 
counteract the price decline in -lead and 
tin by agreements among producers. An 
agreement between the German and 
French cement producers was announced, 
but no details were made public. 

(More basié information regarding the 
international cartel movement will be 
found in Trade Information Bulletin No. 
556: The International Cartel Move- 
ment, by Louis Domeratzky, copies of 
which may be obtained free of charge 
from the Bureau of. Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce or from any of its district 
offices.) 


annoy 
; 


in the| 


Senarelle to the United States. 


| Taxes withheld on incomes to foreign-| 
| ers in 1927 were about $9,000,000, he con- | 
| tinued, while credits. allowed to Ameri- 
|cans for taxes paid abroad were $26,000,- 
| 000. The result of elimination of these 
|two factors would effect little change in 


jrevenue, he said, and whatever change 


|there might be would favor the United | 


| States. 


| Taxes paid abroad on income to Ameri- 
cans from foreign sources, he explained, 
jare allowed as a credit against the Amer- 
ican tax, and, since rates abroad are 
generally higher than in. America, in 
most cases such income pays no tax in 
America. 

Representative Garner asked Dr. 
Adams why there could not be an identic 
treaty with the 28 nations that had ap- 
proved the principles of the Geneva code 
for relief of double taxation. Dr. Adams 
replied that it would not be practicable 
because of the differing conditions in 
each country. 

He outlined what, he said, might be re- 
garded as possible technical weaknesses 
in the bill, including slowness of adop- 
tions of enactments, otherwise it is a 
good bill, he declared. He said the bill 
was drafted on the basis of residence, 
but that if that principle is objection- 
jable it could be remedied very easily by 
|insertion of two words. 

Dr. Adams read from the bill “that the 
income of an individual who is a resi- 
dent of a foreign country, or of a cor- 
poration created or organized in or under 
|the law of~a foreign country, shall be 
exempt from taxation by the United 
States, if the Treasury determines such 
foreign country grants an equivalent ex- 
emption im respect to income of indi- 
vicuals who are residents of the United 
States and of domestic corporations.” Dr. 
Adams said the part quoted could be 
changed to read: “That the income of a 
nonresident individual,” etc., which might 
meet possible objection. 


| Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 





| Received 


| contributing to the costs of government. 


| matter. 


Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


-1,244,733.87 
699,545.90 


3,947,541.16 


649,772.25 
1,550,966.16 
9,822,498.98 


$130,083,352.95 


$101,603,192.25 


1 


Total ordinary $15 


Extess of expenditures . 


Expenditures 
| General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Op. in spec, accounts— 
Railroads 
| War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


big Mn $14 


1 
10,000,000.00 1 


"663,217.08 


940,684.01 
$2,634.82 
321,501.74 
+79,591.27 
7240,799,92 
151,014.20 


+ 


3,923,923.16 
23,618.00 


$214,649,545.20 $17 


$17,000,000.00 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 

i from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements 

Rec. for estate taxes ... 

Purchases and _ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
RE ateses'n is. »cptechine s02 3 bn eii 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 37,000.00 
$17,037,000.00 


Total expenditures $231,686,545.20 $17 
\ 


“The figures for the month include $50 
$360,436.54 accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year the figures in 

tExcess of credits (deduct). 


Uses for Electricity’ | 
On Farms Described’ 


Utility Pamphlet Introduced as 
Exhibit at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 9.) 


lighting of houses, barns, poultry houses | 
and outbuildings. . 

Already many farms have electricity | 
delivered to them by the electric power | 
plants and it is to be expected that within 
a short time the rural districts wil! have 
the same efficient and modern service as 
18 possible in the thickly populated ‘cities. 
As farmers ,develop more uses for, elec- 
tricity,. the extension of service will be 
more rapid. - 

What an electrical map of the United 
States of America would look like: | 

If one could see, upon a map of the' 
United States, outlines of systems for 
generating, transmitting and distributing 
electricity the impression would be} 


of interconnected. spider-webs, each | 
large generating station being the center | 
of its own web. Each system may have 
several ‘generating stations, the whole | 
network heing tied together in such a 
way that the breakdown of a machine in 
one generating station or the: failure of 
a substation would not, usually,” ‘mean 
loss of service to the customer, other| 
sources of supply being available in| 
emergency. 

The same plants that serve the cities 
now furnish service to the,smaller com- 
munities and to the farm. They are no 
longer local distributors, but reach out 
as far as their wires are strung. One 
company, alone, may serve hundreds of | 
communities from its electric light and 
power plants. That is why the rendering 
of service is now regulated by the State. 
It has outgrown its original city, bound- 
aries. 

“Superpower” systems: 

The first electric generating stations 
and distribution systems were con- 
strutted in large cities, such as Chicago 
and New. York about 40 years ago. 

At first many small stations were con- 
structed in the same city to serve’ very 
restricted areas which did not exceed 2' 
miles square. The art of generating and 
distributing electrical energy advanced 
rapidly so that about 15 years after the 
completion of the first plants: we find that 
in the large cities many of these small 
plants were superseded by large generat- 
ing stations which supplied the entire, 
community. 

\ Publication of the full text of .thews 

exhibit will be continued in the issue 

of Mar. 4. 

OSS ee 
Americus, Ga., asked the witness if he 
thought it is sound government policy 
for a country to exempt its nationals 
living out. .of that country and so not 


Dr. Adams replied that he would not re- 
lieve any American citizen from ' “re- 
porting” on his income. ” 

The hearing then closed. Chairman) 
Hawley stated that he hoped the mem- 
bers of the committee would study the 
information acquired and that at some 
future time the committee would meet 
to consider what course to take inthe 





10,000,000.00 


cocaine 
$25,509,514.81 


4,505,439.73 $2,163,090,257.09 
So 


2,933,400.00 


$2,933,400.00 


something like that of seeing a number | ! 


80,520,597.15 90,252,451.22 
4,527,290.21 6,078,257.62 
2,843,632.47 2,201,377.27 


385,319.19 
473,557.03 
2,654,094.97 
'1,341,661.68 
2,172,359.85 
0,616,836.35 


1,929,824.92 


28,046,096.03 
5,516,660.88 
18,686,730.88 
135,613,146.77 
$2,358,818,169.51 


$206,114,490.83 


36,308,261.12 


6,590,466.36 
18,618,430.43 
120,231,023.63 


$2,183,457,545,88 
$401,691 ,430.12 


4,769;725.20 
2,876,103.64 
1,528,413.71 
3,865,059.77 
0,000,000.00 

493,481.64 


$1,484,936,226.26 
366,234,097.26 
13,257,057.98 
70,939,339.87 
45,000,000.00 
8,273,273.84 


$1,363,636,970.42 
373,584,454.75 
14,195,200.38 
137,534,229.54 
40,000,000.00 
6,467,729.27 


7871,528.04 
499,654.33 
14,475,630.91 
71,726,035.45 
111,795,535.10 
19,926,999.50 


$39,216.50 
+28,056.93 
591,006.31 
1,991,592.20 
#261,725.11 
48,145.33 


2,629,396.57 
24,698.30 


73,954,666.56 
763,809.61 
16,824,910.12 
1,058,724.38 
111,708,019.82 
20,494,405.57 


27,362,773.81 
407,095.70 
336,582.13 
276,226.52 


35,545,753.50 
375,699.43 
326,329,08 
386,808.19 
$2,115,154,122.25 
$369,925,800.00 


1 8,000.60 


$291,514,950.00 
418,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 


97,075,350.00 


. 


2,933,400.00 


60,503.25 42,303.75 


$401,842,403.25 


$469,994,853.75 
7,438,839.73 $2,564,932,660.34 $2,585,148,976.00 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
o date j 


535.80 and for the fiscal year 1930 
certificates of matured series, and for the 
clude $56,547.88 and $536,350.81, respectively. 


Status of 
State Banks 


Reserve System 


Changes in the status of State banks 
in the Fedéral reserve system in. the 
week ending Feb. 28, with a list of the 
banks*to which. permission was granted 
in.the- same period for the exercise of 
trust powers, were announced Mar. 1 
by the Federal Reserve Board ‘as follows: 

Clised:. Orrville Bank & Trust Co., Orr- 
ville, Ala. 


Succeeded. by nonmember: Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Odessa, Wash., a member, 
has been succeeded by the Security State 
Bank, nonmember. 
Permission 
owers: 
Everett National Bank, Evetett, Mass. 
National City Bank, Troy, N. ¥. 
Citizens- National Bank, ‘Belle 


granted to exercise trust 


Plaine, 


owa. 
Publie National Bank & Trust Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Individual Debits Show 
.. Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Feb. 26, and made public by the 
Board Mar. 1, which included but five 
business days, aggregated $12,748,000,- 
/000 or 17 per cent below the total re- 
ported for the preceding week, and 21 
per cent below the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year, which 
also' included but five business days. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
whi¢h' figures have been published 
weekly since January, 41919, amounted 
to $12,047,000,000, as compared with 
$14,507,000.000 for the preceding week 
and $15,442.000,000 for the. week ending 
Feb. 27 of last year. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, vherefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General fo:ow: 

A-30497. (S) Pay—Army—Additional— 
Aide de Camp. A captain, United States 
Army, who, while assigned to duty with the 
quartermaster corps at his station has been 
selected as aide de camp to the major gen- 
eral in:command is not entitled to addi- 
tional pay as aide subsequent to the de- 
tachment of such major general under or- 
ders relieving him from his command and 
directing him to proceed to his home and 
await retirement, the captain continuing on 
duty at the station as assistant quarter- 
master’ under the succeeding commander. 








Union Pac 


Freight revenue .....++++. 
Passenger revenue .. 
Total oper. rev. ... 
Maintenance of way ...... 
“Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

AUER ie away ccs set telte 
| Uncolleetible ry, rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net after rents. ....++.. 
Aver. miles operated ...:. 
Operating ratio .....+e+ses 


steve 





ific R, R. Southern Ry. 
January 
1930 1929 
8,059,057 - 8,685,205 
1,798,588 1,997,593 
10,721,354 11,600,839 ° 
1,735,429 1,787,394 - 
2,127,001 2,104,214" } 
3,898,940 4,004,828 - 
8,470,362 8,607,698 
2,250,992 2,998,141 
158,086 782,399 
2,078 43 
1,495,833 2,210,699 
1,325,933 2,127,503 
6,731.02 6,780.64 
79.0 14.2 


4 


1,0: 


912; 4 
3,765.14 
» 68.0 


4,378,776 
549,120 
5,300,084: 
984,241 *' 
2,364,485 
4,268,676: 
236,655 
798,337 


2,523.83, 


(Feb. 26, 1930.) 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses | 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Wabash Railway 


Great Northern Ry. 


J 
1930 
4,893,540. 
874,784 
6,458,382 
691,368 
1,653,761 
2,997,828 
5,781,553 
676,829 
, 895,298 
24 
81,512 
8.067 
8,367.60 
89.5 


January 
1930 1929 

4,817,523 
589,682 
5,788,318 
581,008 
1,025,409 
2,383,831 
4,372,456 
1,415,862 
288,832 
280 
1,126,750 
817,182 
2,523.82 

76.5 


21,627: 


1,009,298 
685,420 
508 
323,365 


36,458 
1,466 


29.905 258,74 
8,401.93 
80.4 "86.8 


Per Celt Terminated, I..C, 
C. Is Told 3 


Understandings between the New York 
Central and Baltimore & Ohio railroads 
with reference to equal holdings of stock 
in the Reading Company: “are no lene 
in existence and the Baltimore & ¢ 3 
|present intefest in the Reading is ap- 
proximately 34 per cent,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was adviséd Feb. 
28 by brief in Finance Docket No. 8012 
filed by the’B. & O. in connection with 


art 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. 

The Baltimore & Ohio’s declaration 
was made in answer to contents 
counsel for the Delaware & Hudson x 
pany, made during hearings in the cass, 
to the effect that the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna was not desired‘by the Baltimore 
| & Ohio except because of its availability 
in the creation of a proposed new short 
low-grade line from Chicago. to Phila- © 
delphia and New York, and therefore it 
would be of interest to know the rela- 
tionship between the Baltimore & Ohio 
|and the Reading and Central of New 
| Jetsey roads. 


Understanding Terminated 


The brief declared that the Baltimore & 
Ohio for many years has had:a substan- 
tial interest in the Reading through own- 
ership of a large stock interest. For mai 
| years, it was said, the New York Cent 
‘under understandings then in. effect, had ' 
‘an equal interest in the Reading. These 
|earlier understandings are now termi- 

nated, : 

Continuing, the brief declared “the 
Reading in turn has for many years had 
a substantial interest in the Central Rail- 
‘road of New Jersey, represented by its 
ownership of about: 52 per cent of that 
that company’s capital stock. These lines 
are essential in the effective carrying out 
of the proposed low grade route. f 

“The dependence of the Baltimore & 
| Ohio upon the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey for access to the City 
and Port of New York, and in respect 
of its terminal situation there is a 
ter of public knowledge,” said the e 

It was pointed out that when the Bi 

timore & Ohio originally became inter- 

jested in the Reading, it was thought 

| that negotiations contemplated acquiring 

the entire block. Subsequently, however, 

| undér other arrangements, the Baltimore 

| & Ohio took over and paid for 25 per 

| cent and the New York Central teok the 

| balance. The B. & O. now owns 34 per 

cent, ; 

In support of its application to acquire ' 

control of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 

its necessity as an integral. link in the 

|new low grade short-cut between Ne 

| York and Chicago was emphasized 

| the brief. The p#oposed new route would 

| be approximately 900 miles in length be- 

tween the two important gateways, of 

83 miles shorter than the B. & O.’s : 

ent freight line via-Baltimore and ‘tom 
g 











delphia, with a grade summit of fr 
_ to 750 feet lower than the exi 
ine. . 
Reference was made to the Commis- 
sion’s recent approval of the Baltim 
Ohio’s acquisition of the B 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, a 
link in the proposed New York-Ch 
route, and emphasis placed» upon. th 
fact that both the Buffalo, Rochester: 
Pittsburgh and the Buffelo & Susque- 
hanna are allocated to the B. & O. in-the 
Commission’s plan for railroad consoli- 
dation. ‘ 
Acquisition of these lines. it was said, 
| will eliminate the necessity for construct- 
|dng new lines west of Pittsburgh which 
| would cost from $30,000,000 to “$40; 
| 000,000. 


Bonds of Postmasters 


Renewable During March 


The Post Office Department has. just 
imade public a list of post offices. at 
which four-year bonds of postmasters 
are renewable during the month of 
March. The offices are scattered through- 
out the country, including one in Alaska. 
The list follows in full text: 1 ee 
Alabama: Bigbee; Caswéll, Honoravillé, © 
Rock Run. oe 
Alaska: 
Arkansas: 
Sylamore. 
California: Flournoy, Wilsoria. 
Delaware: Bethany Beach. 
Florida: Overstreet, Yokon, 
Georgia: Head River, Sweetgum, Tails 
Creek. wash > " O% 
| Mlinois: Carbon Cliff, Garfield, Hawthorn 
‘Farm, Moccasin, St. James. " 
Indiana: Evanston, Mount Liberty, 
Vienna. 
Iowa: 


Portlock. ‘° 


Birta, Culp, Lamont, 


Beaver, Meyer. a 
Kansas: ‘Vilas. Fodsohe Hy. 
Kentucky: Bilvia, Big Spring,’ Cofer, 
| Cooper, Dema, Elliottville, Goodloe, How- 
ardstown, Jeremiah, Kemp, Kettle, Lawton, 
Leatha, Pleasant Valley, Queens, Rousseau, 
Stella, Taft, Tedders. ee 
Maine.—Anna, Bunker Hill, Farmington 
Falls, Guerrette, North Bancroft, ae 
Maryland: Stoakley. 
Michigan: Genesee, Loretta, Moorepar 
Stonington. ‘ * 
Minnesota.—Guckeen, 
Wildwood. ; 
Mississippi: Barland, Holeut, Mohoba, — 
Missouri: Aud, Roosevelt, Turtle. 
Montana: Bearmouth, Lolo Hot Springs, 
Marion, Wilborn. dé 
Nebraska: Hamlet, Horace, Martel, 
New Hampshire: Goshen, Northwood 
rows. “ 
New Jersey: Colesville. * 
New Mexico: Polvadero. i f 
New York: Curriers, Harkness, North 
Stockholm, Stephentown Center, 
North Carolina: Finley, Iron 
Lovelace, Ready Branch. , 
North Dakota: Cummings, Dw 
Ohio: Homerville, Houston, 
South Bloomingville, Wilkesville,” ~~ 
Oklahoma: Dela. ‘ 
Oregon: Bacona, Carnation, Rhedo 
dron, Rocky Point, Tyes. .. oe 
Pennsylvania: Alum Rock, roan td ; 


} 


ton, Grange, Joliet, Laidig, Lavelle, 
Meadows, McKee, Mastersonville, Mour 
' springs, Newmansville, Nisatie, Ono, 
ersville, Panther, Pavia,  enns¢ 
serve, Russellville, Saybroc., Sm 
Shepherdstown, Troxelville, » T 
Stiers» 
Tennessee: Byi 
land, Tigrett. : eRe 
Texas: Abram, 'Belmont, Cost) Juliff. ~~ 
Vermont: Lake, Lower Cabot. es 
Virginia: Chesterfield, | Duty, Ploteniey, 
Machipongo,’ Major, Mollusk, M 1 
Nineveh, Ottoman, Pampa, Paytes,; Stratton 5 
Waxpool, ’ i 
Washington: Norman, 


ton, Xypress Inn, ' 





| Rosbys Rock, Snow Hill, | 
; Wyoming: Filmore. 


its application to acquire control of the » 


AI 


Happyland, Jelie, ~ 


its ; 


\s at aie te 
West Virginia: Bib isaac, Bloomers, Done 
3| ald, Floe, Grassy, Hany, Mi er, fit vel, 





‘ 


‘ 


cSt : 
| Beme 
Dairy 


5 Starements Oxty Ane Parsenrep 
WitrHovut CoMMENT sy. -THe Unrrep SrA’ 


State Finance | 
nks in California Growth of NationsB 
Ave Said. to Show 
} “Stronger Position | Effects of Development in Th 


ranch Systems Required to’ 

| Report Business of Each 

| Unit Separately; Cash Re- 
sources Are Increased 


The statement of the Comptroller. 
of the Currency, John W. Pole, relat- 
ing to banking conditions of the 
country, made at the meeting of the 

‘House Committee on Banking..and 
Currency, Feb. 25, publication “of 
which was begun in the issue of 
Feb. 27, is concluded as follows: 
Communication by telephone is ‘now 


By F. G. Athearn 
, Department of Investment, State 
of California 


havin: 


Is Traced by Comptroller of Currency 


The division of banking is doubtless 
ie of the most important divisions com- 
srehended within the department of ‘in- 


almost universal, 


largely . dis- 
placed the slower methods ‘of communi- 
cation by*mail and messenger. I-do not 


wish to take up the time of the Com-, 


ment. The close cooperation that} 
xists between the banking institutions 
id the division ofbanking is most grati- 


mittee with a sociological discussion of 
municipal development, but, in consider- 
ing the question of concentration of 


Bank Resources 


a king Resources | 


ree Decades Discussed by Mr. 


Pole at House Committee Hearing 


; | 
ernmental supervision that the danger 
of any such failure will be remote. 
Should Congress adopt such a branch 
banking policy there should be an expan- 
sion.and an intensification of Govern- 
meént’supervision. There would have to 
be a more constant contact with manage- 
ment policies than now obtains: The 
;number of banks would be Jess and it 
| would be easier for’the Government to 
supervise and examine more closely and 
more often the operations-of such larger 
institutions. It should be borne in mind} 
that such a bank would have: no difficulty 
in’ Securing capable management. and 
that it would, on account of the great 





banking capital in the large cities, it is 
necessary to consider the new relation- 
ship which exists between the city and 
the rural districts. 


76 Banks Have Capitals 


Of Over $5,000,000 
There were on June 30, 1929, 76 banks 


M™ he statements of California banks 
chibit. the same results of the recent 
tredit deflation as are shown through- 
out the entire Nation. Statistics show 
that the fourth quarter of the year is 
ually one of increased bank activity 
e to holiday trade financing. 
...While authentic surveys show that re- 
tail trade in this district equalled and 
even surpassed by a small percentage 
that of 1928, its effect is almost obscured 
by the general contraction of the credit 
structure due to the break in the stock 
market. Customers’ loans were reduced 
by $32,000,000 and bank borrowings both 
of the Federal reserve system and asso- 
ciated banks declined by $19,000,000. 


having each a 
335 banks with capital between $1,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000, making a total of 
411 banks above the $1,000,000¢apital 
class. Under a_ regional system ~ of 
branch banking the number of banks in 
this class would increase through the 


in the United States, national and State, ; 
capitalization. . above | 
$5,000,000, and there were an additional | 


value of good will, be sensitive to public 
| opinion. It would not wish to encounter 
bo just criticism of a Government offi- 
| cial. 

Congress has always recognized the 
necessity of maintaining adequate super- 
vision over the national banks. The 
Comptroller of the Currency now has suf- 
| ficient power to supervise the national 
banks: in so far as examinati‘n into their 
affaits. are concerned. The time and 
| method as to examination is left to his 
dis¢retion except that he must under the 
law examine each bank twice a year. 
What other powers the Government of 
the United States should exercise over 
such larger institutions which would 
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State Regulation 


New York Sponsors 
posals 


Four New Pro 


For Banking Laws 


Amendments to Present Stat-, 


ute Are Provided; Spe- 
cial Legislative Commit- 
tee Studies Situation 


- State of New York: 

, Albany, Mar. 1. 
Four additional banking, bills, prepared 
by the New York State banking depart- 
ment to carry out recommendations .con- 
tained in the report of the State superin- 
tendent of banks, were introduced in the 
senate and assembly, Feb. 27, by William 
W. Campbell and Willis H. Sargent, 
chairmén of the respective banking 

committees. 


One of the measures is a voluminous 


; bill amending generally many sections of | 
the banking law striking out the.term| M 


“individual banker” wherever it appears 
in the law, and is quite similar to a bill 
previously introduced by Senator Nelson 
W. Cheney (Rep.), of Buffalo, to carry 
out the recommendations of the special 


legislative committee to examine the | 


banking law. 

The other measures constitute amend- 
ments to the banking law, in relation te 
the right of the superintendent to take 
over the business of savings and loan as- 
sociations, credit unions and foreign 
Section 57 would 


‘Gross Earnings of Utilities F irms 


For December Showed Gain in 1929 | 


Telephone and Telegraphilomponics Not Included in Re- 


port of Comme 


Gross earnings of public utility enter- 
prises in December, exclusive of tele- 
phone. and telegraph companies, as re- 
pone to the Department of Commerce 
y 95 companies or systems operating 
gas,. electric, light, heat, power, traction 
.and water services and comprising prac- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


Utility Earnings 


rce Department 


Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
gross operating revenues, while net earn- 
ings in géneral represent the gross, less | 
operating expenses and taxes, or the 


| 
nearest comparable figures. , 
| In some cases the figures for earlier 


tically all of the important organiza-| years do not cover exactly the same sub- 
tions in the United States, were .$211,! sidiaries; owing to acquisitions, consoli- 


500,000, as compared with $202,500,000 
in. November, and $202,000,000 in De- 
cember, 19 according to a statement 
issued Feb.°28. by the Bureau of the 


dations, etc., but these differences are 
not believed to be great in the aggregate. 

This summary presents gross and net 
public utility earnings. by months from 


Census of the Department of Commerce! January, 1926, the figures for the latest 
which follows in full text: }months being subject to revision, 


1927 1929 
$191,702,022 $203,000,000 
177,612,648 194,000,000 
179,564,670 195,000,000 
176,467,300 190,000,000 
171,255,699 189,750,000 
167,975,072 183,000,000 
161,638,462 178,000,000 
162,647,420 179,500,000 
169,413,885 185,000,000 | 
177,734,493 197,500,000 
182,077,497 202,500,000 
194,985,134 211,500,000 


1926 

$177,473,781 
165,658,704 
167,642,439 
166,927,022 
159,135,618 
157,744,715 
153,245,315 
153,188,101 
159,519,246 
170,733,069 
176,000,649 
188,146,705 
$1,995,415,364 


Gross earnings 
January ... 
February .. 


1928 

_ $196,573,107 
187,383,731 
187,726,994 
181,143,683 
180,255,407 
178,696,556 ~ 
173,645,919 
173,952,469 
179,346,145 
190,795,668 
198,032,715 
202,000,000 


$2,229,552,394 


September 
October 
November 
December 


| 
| 





Total (year) $2,113,074,302 $2,308,750,000 
Net earnings 

January 

February .. 

March 


$66,974,941 
61,555,164 
60,696,920 
59,471,359 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 


$79,013,279 
74,296,576 
72,811,146 
68,971,324 


$92,000,000 
86,000,000 
85,000,000 
83,000,000 


\ 


3687) 


Changes in the 
Status of . 
State Banks 


Alabama, I 


Alabama: D. F. Green, superintendent of 
banks, has announced: 

a Banking & Trust Co., Prattville, 
closed. . 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, banking com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Lakeville State Bank, Lakeville, closed. 

Farmers State Bank, Tyner, closed. 
Nebraska: George W. Woods, banking com- 
missioner, has announced: 

Union State Bank, North Platte, sold to 
McDonald State Bank, same city. 

TT 


Mississippi Senate Rescinids 
Vote on Deposit Guaran 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Mar. 
The Mississippi senate on Feb. 26, by 
a vote of 23 to 22, reconsidered the vote . 
by which it had passed the house bill 
suspending the State guaranty of de- 
posit law pending liquidation of a de- 
ficit of $5,000,000 in the guaranty fund. - 
The bill as passed by both the house 


| and the senate contained no provision to 


take care of depositors in banks that 
may fail during the interim when the 
law is suspended. The surplus of banks 
is exempted from taxation to considera- 
ble extent by the measure, and an at- 
tempt will be made to assess a 3 per 


|cent charge against the tax-exempt sur- 


plus for the benefit of such depositors. 


, 


~ 


t 


hy 


ey 


, come into existence under the extension | banking corporations. 
of branch: banking I am not prepared | be amended to provide that the superin- 
at this time to recommend but should |tendent of banks may take possession of 
the Committee desire te go further into | the business and property of any savings 
this question the office of the Comptrol-| and loan association or credit union, the 
ler of the Currency will be at its service. | assets of which are insufficient to pay its 


Total assets of commercial, savings| Pooling of capital of the smaller. banks. April .....-++eeeeess eee, 


* . b roxi-|,. At the present time, as I pointed. out 
aiieccset ees. Gash seesures tn: in my annual report, 250 banks in the 
‘ ed by approximately: $48,000,000, United States hold,resources to the ag- 


.|gregate amount of about $33,400,000,000. 
and nearly $3,000,000 were added to cap This is nearly one-half of all the banking 


Governor Bilbo has announced his inten- 
tion of vetoing the measure unless it 
contains some such provision, 


54,993,907 
55,699,751 
49,238,806 
49,844,522 
56,930,481 
60,878,181 


61,194,779 
59,167,096 
53,980,280 
53,551,164 
61,897,207 
65,259,727 


67,732,911 
67,537,149 
62,260,333 
61,809,794 
68,235,698 
73,670,561 


82,500,000 
79,000,000 
71,000,000 
73,000,000 
80,000,000 
83,000,000 


September 


POOR 5. 5s eanchee it Ss ie filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


The cash position of 


/ 


~/ 


he 
, 


~ ital and surplus. 


the banks is stronger than at any time 
during 1929, The banks generally show 


@ very liquid condition. 


_ The banks are in a better position to 
loan funds for the financing of business, 
industry and building than at any time 
during 1929 by reason of their excellent 
h position, and also because the de- 
of competition for credits existing 
g the intensified stock market ac- 
ivity is not being experienced at the 


ee 


sent time. 


n the Dec. 31 call a new policy was 
jated by the State superintendent of 
ef $s with the provision that branch 
- ‘systems must report the business of each 
branch separately. This has not been 

e@ heretofore and the larger cities 
lave been reporting through head offices 


much ‘country business. 


When the assets, deposits and loans 
of each branch in the State are available, 
certain supervisory advantages will be 
“gained, together with the ability to make 


télligent regional economic surveys. 

“The foregoing is taken from the 
monthly report of the Department 
6f Investment of California to the 
governor's council. 


ra 


Change in Course 


Of River Advocated |< less favorable position than, they 


Guise” Conimittee Considers, 


* River and Harbor Proposals 
ec 


Representative Owen (Dem.), of Mi- 


ami, Fla.; appearéd Mar. 1, before the 


House Committee on Rivers and Harbors | 


in favor of a War Department proposal 

t® change the course of St. Johns River 
t Dames Point, Fla., in accordance with 

euse Document: 488, 70th Congress. No 

action was taken. 

~ Another report discussed was Commit- 


teé document 17, 7ist Congress which | 


vides for deepening the water at 
rth Amboy, N. J., to aid quarantine 
work. Representative Hoffman (Rep.), 
of South Aniboy, N. J., advocated the 
bill, which calls for an’ expenditure of 
$390,000. The Committee took no action 
‘on this bill, but requested that a survey 
be made to eonsider the difference in cost 
» of this anchorage area for two ships in- 
mips: of three, as. proposed. 

Committee discussed the project 
for the deepéning of Willoughby Chan- 
hel, in tidewater Virginia, House docu- 
ment 807, 70th Congress, but no action 
was taken. 4 
» The last report discussed was Com- 
mittee document 3, 71st Congress, for an 

chorage area on the Delaware River, 
tween Philadelphia and Trenton. There 
was no action. 


Amendment Planned 


To Parker Proposal 


More Authority to Be Asked 
For State Joint Boards 


An amendment to the Parker bill (H. 


BR. 10288) for Federal régulation of in- 


térstate bus traffic, to grant more author- 

| ity to interstate joint boards in admin- 

tration of the act, will be offered in 

s¢ House, Representative Robinson 

; .), of Hampton, Iowa, said Mar. 1. 

_ he bill is scheduled for consideratio 

Mar. 4, having been favorably vemactel 

the Committee on Interstate and For- 
Commerce. 

As reported, the. measure provides for 
administration of its terms, where a bus 
line traversing only two States is con- 
cerned, by a joint board consisting of a 
representative of the public utilities 
commission, or similar body, of each 
State in which the line is operated. 

._ This provision was protested by 
Charles Webster, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Ppresident of the National Association of 
lvoad and Utilities Commissioners, to 
bers of the Iowa delegation in the 

use, in a telegram which read as fol- 


Understand Parker motor bus bill 
be voted on Mar. 4. Our association 
unalterably opposed to the proposed 
tion limiting the joint board to only 
Wo States. eee you can support origi- 
nal bill gi tates authdrity in more 
than two States and support amendment 
ding that nothing in this act should 
authorize / interference with interstate 


commerce.” 
oinage of Mints Valued 
| At $845,730 for February 


_ coin y the United 
during February aggre- 
DO pieces of a value of 

to an announcement 
u 6f the Mint. The 


‘ 


cluded 1,440,000 | 


00 nickels and 238,- 


resources in the United States. Twenty- 
four banks, national. and State, in New 
+York City alone, are capitalized at an 
| aggregate of $677,014,000 and have com- 
bined resources of about $10,791,448,000. 

This capitalization of the New York 
banks is almost comparable if total to 
that of the 20.008 country banks situated 
in towns of 10,000 population or less. 

A comparison of the banking situation 
in 1900 with the present shows with what 
rapidity the United States has developed 
in banking resources. In that year 
there were 10,672 incorporated banks 
of all classes. The aggregate” cipital 
was about $1,150,000,000 and the total 
resources about $12,000,000,000—the lat- 
ter figure being less by more..than 
$4,000,000,000 than the resources of all 
the banks in New York City today. 

Within the short period of three 
decades the banking resources of the 
| United States have increased by 600 per 
ceni. 

This great development in banking re- 
.sources is reflected in two aspects: 


try banks which remained small and 
second, in the growth in size ‘and ditersi- 
fication of business of the large~city 
banks. j 

The latter are more prosperous: today 
than ever in the history of the country, 
whereas, the country banks are .in a 


were 30 years.ago. The acceleration of 
‘the. flow of:trade.to the large. cities: has 
been one .of the chief causes of the de- 
velopment of the modern form of metro- 
politan bankin, ‘3 


Branches in Trade Areas 
Previously Advocated 


_ In my annual report I suggested that 
it might be found feasible to permit na- 
tional banks to extend branches into the 
trade area of the city in which they may 
be situated. 

I realize that while the term “trade 
area” itself is susceptible of definition 
culties in mapping out a- given ittade 
area. Theoretically, of course, every city, 
no matter how small, might be ‘said to 
havé a trade area, but it would prove 
no solution at all to the rural bank.situ- 
ation to permit small country banks to 
establish branches in such trade areas. 

The trade area which I have in mind 
may be called the ‘metropolitan trade 
area, Such an area would circumscribe 
the geographical territory which em- 
braces the flow of trade from the rural 
communities and small cities to a. large 
commercial center. Branch barking, ex- 
tended by metropolitan national, banks 
into such a trade area would .naturally 
give to these outlying rural communities 
and smaller cities a strong metropglitan 
banking service. 

I am not prepared to attempt: to ar- 
rive at a legislative formula which would 
automatically delimit all of the trade 
| areas in the United States. It does not 
seem possible to meet this situation with 
such a formula. 

When the Federal reserve act was be- 
fore Congress A gnber situation arose 
with respect to the Federal reserve dis- 
tricts. In that act Congress did not at- 
tempt to define the boundaries.’ of he 
districts, but provided that the districts 
should be apportioned with due regard to 
the convenience and customary course of 
business and that they should not neces- 
sarily be coterminous with any State 
or States. ey 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, acting as a com- 
mittee, were empowered to lay out -the 
districts. 

The 12 Federal reserve districts: thus 
laid out and the subdistricts within them, 
as established by the Federal Réserve 
Board, constitute today the only, areas 
which have been delimited upon the ba- 
sis of the relationship of the flow. of 
trade to banking services. 
_It may be found advisable to adopt a 
similar procedure with respect to ‘the 
present situation if it is determined that 
national banks shall be.permitted to have 
branches in the rural districts. jn this 
connection the question will naturally 








First, in the increased number of coun-4 


there may be found some practical, diffi- | 


In conclusion I feel it necessary to 
;}make some remarks with respect to a 
comparatively recent banking develop- 
ment which is coming to be known as 
group banking. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, however, I think that we should 
attempt to get down to definitions. In 
current discussions the terms, “chain 
banking” and “group banking” are some- | 
times used synonymously and sometimes} 
as opposed to one another. Frequently 
the phrases, “chain and group banking” 
and “chain or group banking” are used. 

The term “chain banking” has been in; 
use for many years in this country to de-! 
seribe'a condition in which a number of | 
banks were owned or controlled by the j 
same-individual or. by a group of indivi- | 
duals. These so-called chains were sit- 
| uated very largely in the rural districts 
; and the member banks of the chain were 
| Principally small country banks. This’ 
| condition was and still is quite prevalent 
|in the agricultural regions of the West 
|and South. Many of these chains have 
come to disaster through the failure of 
all of the banks which: constituted them. 
During the many years this type of bank | 
; ownership has been in existence it was) 
| not considered as a trend toward a funda- 
mental change in our banking system 
nor did it relate itself to the question of 
branch banking. On account of the fail- 
ures of several of these chains the term 
“ehain. banking” began to carry with it 
| an elément of disfavor. 


Group Banking Called 
| Major Move in System 


The term “group banking” is of very 
recent origin and is.being used to de- 
scribe what appears.to be a major move- 
|ment in our banking system. The prin- 
cipal factor in group banking is that 
| each group is centered around a city or 
| metropolitan bank through means of.a 
| holding company which owns the ma- 
| jority of the stock of each bank thereby 
| creating a system of banks more or less, 
integrated in management with the cen- 
tral bank of the group. Its one common 
factor with the older type of chain bank- 
jing is that several country banks may 
| be owned by a single agency. In this 
| discussion, therefore, I shall use the 
|term “group banking” to mean the 
ownership and some element of operat- 
ing control of several banks through 
the medium of a bank-holding company. 
| Official figures have not been com- 
| piled which show the number and dis- 
tribution of these groups. The holding 
companies are incorporated under State 
law and the Government of the United 
States has no immediate access to in- 
formation concerning their organization. 
However, I attach hereto a list of what 
appéars to be the most important cor- 
| porations which have acquired the stock 
control of a considerable number of! 
banks and which are operating these 
banks under a group system. This is 
marked “Exhibit I.” 

From the character dnd/standing of 
the bankers and other business men er- | 
gaged. in some of the principal groups 
in this new group bariking movement I 
have no doubt that they will be able 
to: work out a system which will be 
profitable to the group company and 
|give a safer and better banking service 
to the communities in which they own 
banks than was possible under the sys- 
| tem ef rural unit banking. For reasons 
herétofore stated I am not in a si- 
tion to give to your Committee first-hand 
and authoritative information as to their 
operations. 

I may say, however, that I naturally 
lo6k upon this movement-from the stand- 
point of a supervising official of the Gov- 
ernment rather than from that of an 
operating banker; that is to say, I am 
concerned not with the question whether 
the, moyement is profitable but rather 
whether it is desirable from the stand- 
point of the publig as a system of bank- 
ing. The movement is new—hardly a 
year old—and your Committee may find 
that it gives promise of better banking 
than, the system of rural banking now 
generally in force. On the other hand, 
your Committee may find that this new 
movement may be regarded as a tempo- 
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arise.as to how far the Federal ‘reserve 
districts or subdistricts are applicable. to | 
this question of branch banking. 


System Would Create 
Larger Banking Units 


It is recognized that a system of 
branch banking such as I have suggested 
would gradually bring about the devel- 
opment of ae banking. institutions 
in the inland.commercial centers and in 
the larger seaports of the country. 
These banks would be strong enough to 
resist the ordinary local causes of bartk 
failures on. account. of the. great; di- 
versity of their business. The only,dan- 
ger of failure would be in the mani 
ment, personnel and it is conceded that 
any bank or any sort of business institu- 
tion can be wrecked through mismanage- 

nt..and maladministration. There 

be no absolute protection by law or 
rwise against this condition, It, can 
yer be so greatly minimized by gov- 


“see 


ree te 


rary and transitional development, consti- 


| debts and the amount or amounts due 


members upon their shares and also‘ pro- 
hibits these institutions so taken over 
from taking proceedings for voluntary 
dissolution. A new sectiot‘57-a is .also 
proposed which would allow the superin- 


tendent to take possession of a foreign | 
|banking’ corporation; its: property and | 


business. 

Subdivision 3 of section 245 in rela- 
tion to branches of savings banks. would 
be changed by another bill. 
aw allows a savings bank in a city of 
the first class to open in such city one 
branch office and if such city comprises 
more than one county or borough the 


branch office may be located only in the’ 


county or borough in which the main 
office is located. The new law permits 
one branch bank and one or more deposit 
and withdrawal] stations and strikes out 


| the limitation that the parent bank must 


be located in a city of the first class, 

The proposed legislation also includes 
amendments to the penal laws relating 
to banks. 


The assembly and senate passed a res- | 


olution Feb. 27 extending until Apr. 1, 
1930, the ‘time for the special legislative 


; committee to examine the banking law, 


savings bank invéstments and investment 
trusts to make its final repor& 
DCF 
tuting a normal prelude or. introduction 
to branch banking. 

While’ perhaps my views may be im- 


| mature,“in view of the lack of “opportu- 


nity for an exhaustive study of a move- 
ment which is so new, I am inclined to 
the view that group banking under its 
existing forms is not desirable as a per- 
manent system of or: Where a 
group is composed of both State and na- 
tional banks, as well as of’ other types 
of financial institutions, it becomes prac- 
tically impossible for: any supervising 
Government official to ascertain authori- 
tatively and accurately the financial con- 
dition of the group as a whole. Each cor- 
poration. in the group is an independent 
legal entity, some responsible to State 
governments, and some, that is the na- 
tional banks, to the National Govern- 
ment, while other State bank members 
of the Federal reserve system are respon- 
sible to both State and National Gov- 
ernment, and this creates a situation in 
which the public is not sufficiently pro- 
tected, in so far as it can be protected 
by Governmental authority. If a group 
were all national banks and the holdin 
company were placed under the visitoria 
powers of the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency it would be possible, although diffi- | 


cult, to supervise the operations of the 
group. I may say, however, that if the 
Comptroller of the Currency be given 
visitorial powers over bank holding com- 
panies engaged in group banking, the 
Government would .be in a position to 
obtain information as to their operations 
and would be in a better position to regu- 
late and control them by subsequent 
legislation should such action be deemed 
expedient. 


Discusses Principles 
Of Branch Bank Plan | 


In the case of branch banking the situ- 
ation is different. Under the regional 
lan which F have discussed there would 

no need of an operating holding com- 
pany. The parent bank would be the 
only corporation in. operation and _ it 
would have offices in’ various places 
within the trade area. There would be 
only one board of directors and one set 
of corporate minutes. The formulation 
and initiation of the policy for the bank 
would be subject to a single res: 
ity and the Comptroller of the Currency 
(or he State superintendent in case of 
a State brahch system) could at any 
time determine the true financial condi- 
tion of the bank with all its branches. 

This concludes the formal remarks 
which I wished to make to the Commit- 
tee and I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of your consideration. I shall be 
glad to respond to any questions. mem- 
bers of the Committee may desire to ask 
and I shail be pleased to return at any 
time your Committee may desire. I 


|wish to offer to your Committee all of 


the facilities of my office which may aid 
you in. thése inquiries. 


The present | 


nsibil- | 


65,844,729 
73,023,848 


$715,152,609 


November 
| December 





Awards just announced by the Bureau | 
, of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- | 
marized as follows in full text: 

Reinhardt Estate, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. An overassessment of income tax 
|in favor of the taxpayer is determined | 
as follows: 1928, $32,374.54. 

The overassessment is caused by the) 
elimination from the income reported in 
the tax return of an amount erroneously 
included therein as profit realized from 
the sale of certain assets since, after a 
| field investigation and conferences held 
|in the Bureau, it is determined that such 
profit constitutes taxable income accrued 
during the taxahle year 1927 for which 
4 deficiency in tax has been assessed. 
Sections 41 and 42, revenue act of 1928. 


John.Carlson * 


John-Carlsog, New York. Overassess- 
ments of income taxes and penalties in; 
favor of the taxpayer are determined | 
as follows: - 1917, $233.07; 1918, $23,- 
962.07; 1920, $9,619.41. 

The overassessments are due to a 
recomputation of the net incomes under 
the provisions of sections 2, revenue act 
of 1956 and 212, revenue act of 1918, 
and f é regulations promulgated there- 
under since, after a supplemental inves- 
tigation of the taxpayer’s records in the 
light of additional information furnished 
by the taxpayer, it is determined that 
the arbitrary method employed by the 
Bureau to state thé.net incomes in a 
prior audit, as a result of which sum- 
mary assessments of taxes and pen- 
alties were made, greatly overstated the 
incomes. 


Cotton Manufacturers 


Berkshire Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Adams, Mass. Overassessments of in- 
come taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: Sept. 30, 1925, 
$10,005.99; Sept. 380, 1926, $7,259.80; | 
Sept. 30, 1927, $29,956.74. 

Of the above overassessmgnts $22,- 
823.81 is due to the allowarice of ad- 
ditional deductions, for . deprtciation 
since, after a field investigation and con- 
ferences held in the Bureau, it is de- 
termined that the deductions claimed in| 
the tax retuyns are inadequate and less 
‘than the reasonable allowances author- 
ized by section 234 (a) (7), revenue acts 
of. 1924 and 1926. Revision is made ac- 
cordingly. Articles 161 and 561, Reg- 
ulations 65 and 69; Appeal of Even} 
Realty Company, i B, T. A. 355. 

Of thé above ,overassessments $18,- | 
668.03 for the year 1927 is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
interest ‘paid during that taxable year 
since an investigation discloses that the 
amount claimed in the tax return was 
erroneously understated. Section 234 
(a) (2), revenue act of 1926; articles 121 
and 561, Regulations 69. 

Of the above overassessments $1,763.05 
is caused by the allowance of deductions 
for losses sustained on the final disposi- 
tion of certain assets (section 234 (a) 
(4), revenue act of 1926; articles 142 and 
561, Regulations 69); $1,554.93 is due to| 

' the allowance of an additional deduction | 
for taxes accrued within the taxable year 
1925 (sections 234 (a) (3), revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926; articles 131 and 561, 
Regulations 65 and 69); $650.68 is caused 
by the allowance of additional deductions 
for ordinary and necessary busingss ex- 
penses (sections 234 (a) (1), revenue 
acts of 1924 and 1926; articles 101 and 
561, Regulations 65 and 69; and $1,762.53 
is caused by reductions in the amounts of 
profits reported in the tax returns for the 
years 1925 and 1927 as realized from the 
sale of certain assets since it is deter- 
mined that the amounts reported were er- 
roneously overstated. 

Life Insura.uce Co. 

Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Balti- 
more, Md. Overassessments\of income 
tax in favor of the’taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1926, $11,923.17; 1927, 
$11,358.23. 








| Monthly Statements of Railroad: Revenues and Expenses 


GAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Hlinois Central System. 
January 


19380 
10,483,054 
2,191,526 
13,640,927 
1,717,088 
8,109,029 
6,417,538 
11,109,040 
2,531,887 


Freight revenue .......s++ 
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Chicago & North 
Western Ry. 
January 
1930 1929 
7,689,217 . 17,631,857 
1,798,296 2,114,112 
10,474,129 10,848,604 
1,094,091 
2,443,827 
4,665,834 
8,849,959 
1,624,170 

775,000 


1929 
11,863,023 
2,821,516 
15,147,617 
1,719,836 
8,200,454 
5,703,571 
11,501,756 
3,645,861 
1,072,018 


9,211,529 
1,636,975 
776,000 
5,987 4,498 1,353 
oe eee 


2,567,85 844,672 
2A 8 . 626,81 
ee 
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6,578,883 

606,345 
7,603,633 
1,095,179 
1,968,194 
3,046,852 
6,460,018 
1,148,615 

296,467 


846,198 
(871.265 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
January 
1930 1929 
5,116,385 5,698,798 
1,187,161 1,282,429 
6,826,920 7,546,709 

583,889 666,100 
1,631,708 
2,787,690 
5,529,348 
1,297,572 
382,495 


Reading Co. 
January 
1930 1929 
6,892,972 
652,393 
8,021,985 
946,485 
1,879,159 
3,090,869 
6,259,852. 
1,762,083 
384,816 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


70,214,468 
78,937,417 


81,363,806 
91,000,000 


$868,702,577 


92,000,000 
100,000,000 


'$1,006,500,000 


$75,177,254 


The overassessments are caused by the 
allowance of a deduction from gross in- 
come of four per centum of the mean of 
the reserve funds required by law and 
held during the taxable year unabated by 
interest received from tax exempt securi- 
ties in accordance with the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company v. United States (277 U. 
S. 508). 

A. M. Harkness Estate 

Estate of Anna M. Harkness, Edward 
S. Harkness, executor, New York. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $190,948.24, 

Of the overassessment, $79,183.68 is 
caused by the allowance of deductions 
representing additional amounts paid for 
attorneys’ fees, miscellaneous admini- 
stration expenses and claims against the 
estate incurred, proven and id subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal- estate 
tax return. Section 303 (a) (1), reve- 
nue act of 1926; articles 29, 34, 35 and 36, : 
Regulations 70, 

The balanée of the overassessment *. 
the amount of $111,764.56 is due to the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

Estate of Mabel Evans 


Estate of Mabel Evans, United States 
Trust Company of New York, et al., ex- 
ecutors, New York. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer * 





-determined in the amount of $33,071.24. 


The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926 
representing State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

E. T. Gerry Estate 


Estate of Elbridge T. Gerry, Robert L. 
Gerry et al., executors, Newport, R. I. 
An overassesment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $124,188.75. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

Estate of R. C. Gilfillan 


Estate of Ralph C. Gilfillan, Security | 
| Trust Company of Rochester, Executcr. | 


Rochester, N. Y.. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $25,644.04. ! 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a),| 
Regulations 70. ‘ 

California Estate 

Estate of Luther Herbert Green, Bur- 
ton E. Green et al., Executors, Los An- 
geles, Calif. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $24,989.40. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes, paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article 9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

Estate of S. Laugsdorf 

Estate of Sigmund Langsdorf, Julius 
Kaufman et al., Executors, New York. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 


‘ 


Section 303 (a) (1), revenue act of 1926. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount: of $132,967.11 is due to the 
allowance of a credit under,-the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 


|of 1926, representing State inheritance 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. le 
9 (a), Regulations 70. — 

Estate of B. B. Mitchell 


Estate of Bertha B. Mitchell, John H. 
McCorkle, Executor, San Diego, Calif. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in 
amount of $31,634.21. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 9 
(a), Regulations 70. 

J. T. Pratt Estate % 

Estate of John T. Pratt, Harold I. 
Pratt et al., Executors, New York. 
overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $939,932.08. r 

is caused by the 


The overassessme 

allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301 fb). revenue act 
of 1926, representing inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
aa ——<— return. Article 9 (a) 

egulations 70 ‘ 3 

: California Estate ~~ 

Estate ‘of Elizabeth Churchil¥ Spald- 
ing, Union Trust: Company, of San Diego, 
Executor, San Diego, Calif. An over- 
assessment, of estate tax in‘favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $21,423.92. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section’301, (b), revenue act 
of 1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the F. “estate tax return. Article 9 
(a), Regulations 70. 

G. W. Stimson Estate 


Estate”*of George W. Stimson, George 
Lawrence Stimson et al., executors, 
South Pasadena, Calif. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$27,487.25. ; 

Of the overassessment $26,956.28 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), rev- 
enue act of 1926, representing the 
‘amount of State Miheritance taxes paid 
| subsequent to the filing of the Federal _ 
jestate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 
| tions 70. 
| The remainder of the overassessment 
amounting to $530.97 is due to the cor- 
lrection of an administrative error 
whereby an erroneous duplicate assess 
| ment is eliminated. 

T. H. Wheeler Estate 

Estate of Thomas H. Wheeler, Stephen 
Tydeman, Executor, New York. An 
overassessment of estate. tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $420,838.12. i 

Of the overassessment $419,281.47 is 
causgd by the allowance of the credit 
cae the provisions of séction 301 (b), 
revenue act of 1926, on account of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return, 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $1,556.65 is due to the 
remission of interest assessed on a dé- 
ficiency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 

To be tontinued in the issue of 

Mar. 4. 


E invite inquiry 
regarding the vop- 
erations and securities 





of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount. of $23,873.86. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of the 
Federal estate tax return. Article:9 (a), 
Regulations 70. 

Illinois. Estate . 

Estate of William Nelson McClintock, | 
Northern Trust Company, Administrator 
to Collect, Chicago. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined in the amount of $117,911.76. 

The entire amount of the overassess- 
ment is dwe to the correction of an ad- 
ministrative error whereby the amount 
of an erroneous duplicate assessment is 
eliminated. 

O. M. Mitchel Estate 

Estate of Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel, 
J, W. Hanes et al., Executors, New York. 
An overassesstnent of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer’ is determined in the 
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lministration expenses 
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of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System. ; 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,270,000 cus- 
tomers in well-estab- 
lished public utility 
territories. , 


Associated Gas and | 


Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus - 
-  $800,000,000 ie 
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lar val ‘Illinois to Develop ‘ 
erfect Highway System + + 


Governor Emmerson Outlines Program for 
Completion of Main Roads and Inauguration of 
: Work on Secondary Facilities | 








: By LOUIS L. EMMERSON 


* Governor, State of Illinois 


USTLY, we feel proud of the 

stretches of pavement, spanning the 

distance from Galena to Cairo, 
crossing the State and. criss-crossing 
again and again in every direction. 


Foreign nations have paid us the com- 
pliment of adopting [Illinois - highway 
standards and specifications with scarcely 
a‘change. So have many of our sister 
States. 


But, even so, our job is not finished. 
We have approximately 3,000 miles of 
the State bond issue system to complete, 
a far-flung secondary system to develop, 
and important widening and grade sepa- 
rating to do in the metropolitan areas. 


The successful termination of the one 
big job, and the successful starting of 
these two others, depends largely upon 
the intelligence, integrity and devotion 
to duty of major highway officials of the 
State and the counties. 


This administration has provided nec- 
essary funds through the 3-cent gas tax. 
Legal attacks on the tax now seem to 
have collapsed. 

Between $26,000,000 and $30,000,000, 
according to various estimates, will be 
available for the new State road con- 
struction in 1930, as well as many mil- 
lions of dollars of the counties’ share of 
gas taxes for the building of county 
trunk highways. Altogether, there will 
be approximately $50,000,000 expended 
in 1930 through the State highway de- 
partment alone for bond retirements, in- 


@ terest, maintenance, policing and con- 


struction. 
A 


must be built on a strictly busi- 
n basis, without regard to political 
expediency. Politics has no place in road 
building. Priority rating in the con- 
struction of roads, determined by the 
needs of a community, should govern: 
With the money available this year, 
Illinois should pave approximately 750 
miles of the=portion of the bond issue 





* gystem yet remaining to be surfaced. In 


addition, a considerable mileage of 
county roads built under State super- 
vision’should-be completed, and an appre- 
ciable measure of relief from traffic con- 
gestion given: the metropolitan areas. 

This administration realizes the vital 
importance of widening, as rapidly as 
possible, the radial highways leading 
from Chicago. Furthermore, it is con- 
vinced that soon virtually every State 
bond issue route radiating from Chicago 
will have to be widened to carry at least 
four lines of. traffic. 


Also, this administration appreciates | 


the necessity of separating grades with 
railroads, and intersecting main high- 
Ways as: well, that safety and continuous 
flow of traffic may be obtained. 


Securing rights of way necessary for. 


these projects is one of the most serious 
problems to be overcome in speeding up 


* tially, and at the same time build 


highway. improvement and hastening 
traffic relief-in the metropolitan areas. 
Thi phase of this work must be per- 
formed by the people of the metropolitan 
area, as always has been the custom. 
Negotiations with railroads regarding 
the division of grade separation costs, 
and other avoidable delays, may retard 
action on certain projects which have 
been given a priority rating. But it 
would be unwise to hold up the construc- 
tion of other projects of practically the 
same importance solely on account of the 


priority rating, which, at the suggestion 
of inistration, was fixed by rep- 
rese! ups of metropolitan citi- 


zens. 






a 


When such obstacles are encountered 
the highway department should proceed 
with the construction of widenings, new 
roads and grade- separations for which 
rights of way have been obtained. How- 
ever, the completion of the State bond 
issue roads is just as essential as the 
separating of grades and widening. We 
shall. not rest content until every road 
pledged to the people in the two bond 
issue laws is payed and open to traffic. 

It is imperative that the construction 
of these unfinished portions be under- 


taken in logical order so as to bring the - 


reatest ible measure of traffic relief 
for the are built.. This will mean 
the prompt construction gf many com- 
paratively short gaps which will connect 
~. of roads already Ce ks oe 
he department of. public wor 
telhdibeing eae been directed to distribute 
our annual road work fairly and br a 
most important routes first. In ha 
with this policy, the department soon 
will begin formulgting our 1930 con- 
struction program. 
No road will be advertised until the 
necessary right of way has been secured. 
From time to time public road, lettings 


will be held and soon the ee : 


machinery will be-heard throug 
State. 
A 


Of. special interest is the improvement 
of secondary and farm-to-market roads. 
Means of stimulating the improvement 
of secondary roads has been worked out 
by the enactment of the gasoline tax, a 
definite part of which goes to the coun- 
ties for secondary roads. 

The attitude of State government will 
be one of. helpful cooperation. Sound 
business principles, common sense and 
good engineering will be ainited to pro- 
mote harmony of action and certainty of 
success. 

Within a short time, I predict, we shalt 
see the same unprecedented activity on 
our secondary or county roads that has 
characterized the eonstruction gf our 
primary or State highway system during 
the last decade. 





| Causes and Care of Deafness 


Many Cases Due to Child Diseases 
By VICTOR O. SKYBERG 


Superintendent, School for Deaf, State of Minnesota 


HE PHYSICAL SIDE of the prob- 
lem of deafness ee 
It is the impairment of the phys- 
ical structure of the human ear and 
the disturbance of its normal functions. 

Children with defective hearing are 
classed in two primary groups. The 
group of congenitally deaf, namely 
those who were born deaf or with de- 
fective hearing, and the adventitiously 
deaf, namely those who have acquired 
deafness by accident or disease. 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult 
to know positively whether a child who 
manifests deafness during the first 
months of its existence has been born 
deaf. If, in the meantime, during early 
infancy, there has been any serious 
illness, it will seem logical to ascribe 
the deafness to the illness in question. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
cases of total deafness are congenital. 
There are two factors which have a 
definite bearing on the incidence of 
congenital deafness, and they should 
be emphasized. 

The first influence is that of inter- 
marriage of relatives. With intermar- 
riage of first, second, or even third 
cousins, deafness in the offspring is 
probable. 

The other factor which seems re- 
sponsible for congenital deafness is the 
history of deafness in’ the family. If 
we had two families, for instance, 
where there were a number of cases 
ef deafness among the children and 
among aunts and uncles and cousins, 
we would not hesitate to prophesy a 
continuation of this characteristic, if 
there were intermarriage between the 
two family groups. 

Social diseases are an unimportant 





factor in the causation of deafness, 


& 


being responsible for only a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. 

In the majority of the instances, 
where deafness comes to a child in its 
early years, we find the responsibility 
lies with the so-called childhood dis- 
eases—diseases which we are prone to 
accept as a necessary evil of early 
childhood, and which we unfortunately 
too often neglect to the injury of the 
child. 


Meningitis causes, the greatest. num- 
ber of instances of deafness, a percen- 
tage of 17%. Scarlet fever, which has 
always been a dreaded disease, causes 
approximately 8% per cent. || 

Measles, which we think of as a very 
mild disease, is however a serious fac- 
tor in. producing deafness, and has a 
percentage which almost equals that 
of scarlet fever—81/5 per cent. In- 
fluenza is responsible for better than 
7 per cent, and pneumonia has a per- 
centage of almost 5: 

We have an indefinite percentage of 
cases caused by running ears. It is 
not always possible ‘to determine the 
origin of this.condition, though most of 
them appear to arise from catarrhal 
trouble and infections of the nasal pas- 
sages and the eystachian tube. 

Whooping cough has caused 3% per 
cent of our cases. We have, in addi- 
tion, some 20 other causes with lesser 
percentages. Deafness from these 
causes is not transmitted. 

I should like to impress upon all par- 
ents the absolute necessity for prompt 
medical attention in all cases of illness 
in childhood. When \it comes to the 








treatment of the ear, take the advice . 


of your own doctor. 
If you open a newspaper or magazine 
and read of startling inventions, and 
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by School Trustees in Nebraska 
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Unrestricted Authority. Vested in Three Mem- 


bers of Governing Body Explained by State Administrator 
! By CHARLES W. TAYLOR 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


N SCHOOLS organized under Arti- 
cle Hl of the Nebraska Statutes, the 
hiring ‘the teachers is the duty of 

the three-member school board. 

When hired the teacher must have 
the votes of at least two members of 
the board whose term of office extends 
during tHe time of her contract, neither 
of whom can be related to: her to the. 
fourth degree. 

A written contract is always to be 
desired, and should be insisted upon by 
both teacher and board members, 
though not absolutely necessary for the 

rotection of either. The fact that a 
eacher is teaching in any, school and 
drawing a regular monthly’ salary is 
prima facie evidence that she has been 
properly hired and contracted with. 

The law discriminates against .a 
board of education under Article III, 
in ‘that a board member’s vote or name 
ona contract is not valid for any period 
of time ‘beyond’ the term ‘of his office. 
This is not true of any type of school 
organization other than Article III 
schools. 

A very important fact to be remem- 
bered is that schools are locally. self- 
governing’ in Nebraska. The school 
board is given almost unlimited power 


by law in- the. detailed management. of . 


the échools. ! 

It should. be observed ‘that the tax- 
‘payer and«patrons, individually or col- 
lectively, have no voice in determining 
policies of the schools during the school 


term. That power is vested solely in- 


the board as a collective unit, not in 
board members as individuals. 

For instance the question is raised as 
to whether or not the school will plant 
more trees on Arbor Day.,- All the pa- 
trons in the school district. and one of 
the three board members might want to 
plant trees. Hf two of the members of 
the board say “no” that settles the 
question. 

Another vital point is that any one 
member is bound officially by the judg- 
ment of the other two. The director 
may not want to buy a piece of play- 
ground apparatus, If the treasurer and 
the moderator agree to buy it, the di- 
rector has no choice but to sign the 
warrant. 

In other words, the director officially 
must function in the warrant-drawing 
process,even against his individual will 
if the other two members agree on a 
policy. What we have said of the direc- 
tor applies with equal force to the other 
two members. 

We have said these things to em- 
phasize the fact that the board mem- 


‘medicines to cure those afflicted with 
deafness, please pu‘ the paper aside 
and forget it. A repttable physician 
or an ear specialist is best able t 
clear up existing infections, é 

However, no person, to my knowl- 
edge, has yet been able to restore hear- 
ing where there has been physical 
impairment of the mechanism of the 
middle or inner ear. Do not waste your 


money or time and endanger the 


health of your child by listening to the 
cleverly - worded advertisements of 
quacks.: » 
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bers act as a group unit in determin- 
ing, policies and not as individuals, a 
majority of the three determining all of 
the policies of the board. 

The first thing to be determined about 
a prospective teacher is her legal qual- 
ifications, as shown by her teacher’s 
certificate and her scholastic training 


for the job. - The certificate and 
scholastic: training are basically im- 
portant. As a general rule the higher 


grade certificate and longer period of 
scholastic. training are in a’ teacher’s 
favor. e 

_ While certificate and scholastic train- 
ing are first to be considered, it should 
not be overlooked that there are other 


very important things to be known ' 


about a teacher when considering her 
employment. It very often happens 
that some teacher with a low grade of 
certificate is much superior to one hav- 
ing a higher grade certificate. 

If the board is hiring a teacher new 
to their district, they should look into 
her record. They should inquire of the 
county superintendent as to her record 
in other districts or communicate with 
other county superintendents. In hir- 
ing rural teachers the county superin- 
tendent or board members’ where a 
teacher has taught should always be 
consulted. f 


Too much confidence should not be 
placed in written recommendations. A 
failure as a teacher can often get good 
writtén recommendations from places 
where she has taught. We would rec- 
ommend a quiet, personal investigation 
by board members before hiring a new 
teacher. 


_ Several things are to be considered 
in determining upon the reemployment 
of a teacher already in service. In 
that case, the board members, them- 
selves, will have more or less personal 
opinions of the teachers’ work. 

While a board is not compelled by 
law to do as the taxpayers desire, we 
would recommend that boards of edu- 
cation, pay attention to the opinion of 
the patron# particularly. In our opin- 
ion the patrons of a school, even 
though tenants or small property hold- 
ers, have the larger equity in school 
matters. 

We believe that. a board should be 
willing to actin harmony with the evi- 
dent big majority opinion of patrons 
when considering the reemployment of 
a teacher. 

The board should try to hire a 
teacher who will do her part in build- 
ing up a feeling of harmony and good 
will jn the community as a whole. We 
need. more community spirit, good will 
and harmony in many school districts. 

From the standpoint of the boys and 
girls of the community, the cheapest 
teacher is not always the teacher paid 
the lowest salary. A teacher who un- 
consciously builds up the moral and so- 
cial sympathies of a community through 
the lives of the boys and girls is often 
cheap at any price, however high her 
salary may be. 

May the time soon come when boards 
of education will place a reasonable 
salary value on these qualities of char- 
acter in\the.teacher. These things are 
often not measured by grade of certifi- 
gate, length of scholastic record, or 
length of teaching experience. 
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% Suppression of War by Fo 
of Public Opinion + + + «| 





American Citizens Urged to Proclaim Over- 
whelming Opposition to Armed Conflict as Pres- 
sure to Give Effect to Kellogg Treaty 
By FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


Judge, Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


NDER the Constitution of: the 
United States it is not only the 
right, but the duty of the citizen 

to inform the Administration, the Presi- 
dent, the Department of State, the Sen- 
ate and. the Congress, of his wishes with 
reference to al] measures bearing upon 
war and peace. 

And when the citizen takes this action, 
its effect is enorrnous. If your Senator, 
your Congressman, and most of all, your 
President, receive 1,000. letters asking 
that America live up to her sworn obli- 
gation under the Kellogg Pact and lead 
the way to actual disarmament, as com- 
pared with 10 letters demanding that we 
continue to shake the mailed fist and 
threaten the world with our might and 
power, your lettér will ‘have its weight 
in the*final result: 

A 


I am. aware of the cogency of the’ 


statement so often made that in order 
to establish world peace we mast build 
an international mind and must teach 
the thoughts of peace in the school and 
in the church and in the home. This is 
essentially true....However, in the ulti- 
mate conclusion, wars, are made by the 
acts of governments. 

The act of Austria in delivering the 
ultimatum to Servia was an act of gov- 
ernment. The mobilization of Russia 
was an act of government. The act of 
the kaiser in declaring the German Em- 
pire in a state of war was an act of 
government. 

Wars, are made. by acts of govern- 
ments; and in addition to cultivating 
tolerance arid amity in international re- 
lationships so far as individuals are con- 
cerned, with reference to his govern- 
ment and its foreign policy, the citizen 
rests under a positive obligation of mili- 
tant action. If he does’not demand that 
his government act in accordance with 
the spirit of the Multilateral Treaty to 
Renounce War, he will himself.be part- 
ner in the fatal result when the goyern- 
ment commits some act which tends in- 
evitably towards war. : 

It is peculiarly essential that the cit- 
izens express themselves upon these 
questions, because we have just solemnly 
pledged ourselves to condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international 
controversies and to renounce it as an 
instrument of international policy. We 
have agreed with practically all of the 
civilized world that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or whatever origin they 
may be which may arise among them 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. en 

j A 

This Multilateral Treaty for the Re- 
nunciation of War, which embodied an 
American idea, enacted new law for 
each of the signatory powers. It cut 
away the right which nations had hith- 
erto had under international law to re- 
sort to war in any cause. 

The multilateral treaty changed the 
status of the war power in every foreign 
office of the signatory powers. It auto- 
matically changddevery textbook on in- 
ternational law. 
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Where the consensus of the author- 
ities formerly was that “international 


law has consequently no alternative but - 


to accept war, independently of the jus- 
tice. of its origin, as a relation which - 
the parties to it may set up if the 
choose,” now the authorities have to add, ~ 
“but the great powers have now, in the 
Pact of Paris, solemnly renounced this 
right and covenanted to seek the solution 


of every controversy of whatever kind 


or origin only by pacific means.” 
No world court, as now constituted, 


could make this change in international <i 
law. It had to be consummated by legis- _- 


lative act, namely, in this case by a 
treaty between the powers. 

If now, having entered into this sol- 
emn covenant we proceed. upon the old 
plane—if we juggle with the “mathe- 
matics of parity, category by cate- 
gory”’—we fail to grasp our unique 
opportunity to infuse life blood into the 
Kellogg Pact. 
to consider disarmament in terms of 
scrapping one or two battleships and to 
pile upon that a $1,000,000,000 program 


for new building, when we have all regis- . 


tered a common renunciation of a resort — 
to war. fe 
If the individual citizen speaks ‘his 
mind upon this subject, the. President’s 
program will be fulfilled. Only by the 
same irresistible pressure which we ex- - 


erted to. secure the ratification of the | 


Kellogg Pact can President Hoover suc- 


ceed in his fine intention actually to ~ 


reduce armament. 
A 


Moreover, in every direction the ex- 
pression of the will of the citizens radi- 
cally affects our international relations. 
When the fathers and mothers of this 
country lay down the law that invest- 
ment wars in foreign countries shall be 
fought by the men who make the invest- 
ments in foreign countries and by their 
sons. instead of hy’-other peoples’ 
and brothers, the investment war will. 
vanish from the face of the earth, 

When the fathers and*mothers of 
country demand that a ten and- 
ments be enacted between the nations,. 


“Thou shalt not war,” “Thou shalt not™ 2 
steal territory,” “Thou shalt not covet ’ 


thy neighbor’s oil wells,” “Thou shalt 


not covet thy neighbor’s markets,” and — 


that the United States herself subscribe © 
to this law, the threat of war arising — 


from our constant intervention for eco- — 
nomic purposes will be practically” 


dissipated. : 


ree 


It is no longer logical - . 
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When the fathers and mothers of this ‘ ‘3 


country demand that, the revenues of the 
country be expended upon the school chil- 
dren, upon the roads, upon publie health, 
upon the disabled veterans of the World, 
War, instead of upon floating steel cit-- 
adels which are obsolete at birth, which 
can be paralyzed with a single bomb from 
a single airship, and that whatever de- 
fense we make be sensibly employed in 
the direction of air’ defense, then the 
great burden of taxpaying for. these 
useless purposes will be lifted: and the 


black threat of war will be dissinated’ =a 


like the fog before the sun. 





Procedure at Yards at South St. Paul, Minn. 
By F. W. MATSON 


Railroad and Warchouse Commissioner, State of Minnesota 


URSUANT to a State law enacted 
P in 1919, the State of Minnesota 

placed the weighing of livestock at 
the terminal market at South St. Paul 
under the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission. -This law was enacted at the 
request of the livestock producers, of 
the State. 

The system of State weighing of live- 
stock ‘was commenced on Jan. 1, 1920, 
and. has continued to the present time. 
There are 28 scales in the yard, and two 
cripplé scales in the packing plants of 
Swift and Armour, The State employs 
26 weighers to handle these scales. 

The weighers are selected with care 
in order to secure men of character and 
ability. Every weigher is required to 
furnish.a bond.in the, sum of $5,000, to 
protect, shippers’ from mistakes of the 
weigher, if any oecur. 

The duty of the weigher is to watch 
his scale at all times while on duty to 
see nothing interferes with the securing 
6f correct weights of animals placed 
upon the scales. The weights taken are 
checked every day in the office to insure 
accuracy. These weights are also under 
Government supervision by trained ex- 


perts. 

That the seales.may be in perfect or- 
der at. all times, the State employs a 
scale expert who, is stationed at the South 
St. Paul stockyards, and is on duty every 
day the yard is open. His duty is to 
test all scales, and to daily inspect them 
to see that they are in perfect condition 
for weighing. .... 4s 
4 







A daily inspection of the platforms, 
bearings and beams is required.- The 

test weights used on each scale, at least. | 
once a month, and oftener. if deemed 

necessary, are calibrated and sealed, 


The smaller scales are tested up. te 


their. capacity; the larger scales to 26,+ — 


920 pounds. A master scale is provided 
for taetins the weights used in this 
work. 


The work of the scale expert is super- 


vised by the Goyernment seale engineers 
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Accurate Weighing of Livestock 
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as well as by this department. There | 


is no question as to the accuracy of the 
scale. ; . 


Every interest in the yard demands 
accurate weights and that is provided 


by the State of Minnesota. The stock- 
yards company own the scales and eoap- 
erate with this department in the sec 
ing of correct moan. Ae 
About. 1,250,000 drafts are taken 
year, Under our system of filing, | 
ticket filed during the. past six years 
can be produced at a moment's notice. 
This is the only terminal livestock 
market in the United States where the 
weights taken are under State super- 
vision.. Every. buyer.of 


market without. qu 
Statewelghte to shown on the 
certificate. 

Stock bought 
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